and Pierson Township 


1820 - 1973 


Some sources say Lewis derived it's name from 
Lewis Williams, son of Addison Williams, founder of the 
town. Another source says from Lewis Brown, another early 
citizen of the town. 
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Pierson township is situated in the Southeast 
corner of Vigo county and is bounded on the North by 
Riley township, on the South by Sullivan county, on the 
East by Clay county, and by Linton township on the West. 

The township was named for Willis Pierson who, 
with his brother, Moses came from Kentucky in 1820. Both 
were Baptist ministers. 

Centerville (Lewis) one of the oldest settle- 
ments in Vigo county was settled in 1820 by Moses Evans 
and Wm. Welch, who came from Ohio. In 1821 Nathan Piner, 
the Walkers, Brocks, and Charles Johnson located here. 
Mr. Johnson being the first school teacher in Pierson 
township. 

In 1824 Joseph Liston, one of the earliest 
settlers of the state, came here from Prairieton town- 
ship, having come to Knox county, Indiana, in 1808, and 
in 1811 to Harrison Prairie where he plowed the first 
furrow turned in Vigo county. Mr. Liston resided here 
until his death, at the age of 94, in September, 1875. 

The first marriage occuring in Pierson town- 
ship was that of Jesse Kester and Sally Johnson. John 
Hodge was the first Justice of the Peace. The first 
death was that of elderly Mrs. Johnson. 

Centerville (Lewis) was laid out in 1837, lo- 
cated in Southeast corner of Vigo county on S. W. % of 
Sec. 36, on land owned by Addison Williams. The first 
Improvement was a tannery by Joseph Stutman, who con- 
ducted it successfully for several years, his success- 
ors in the business being Cumming, Chris, Akers & Rans- 
fort. 

In 1842 Charles W. Stewart built a log bouse, 
which was the second put up in town, and there he opened 
a boot and shoe shop. Peter Buskirk and his brother began 
a business as cabinet makers. John B. Smith opened a Black- 
smith Shop. They each received a lot from the proprietor 
Ps b o ae they erect a house and carry on a trade 
З AUD ! ird house was that of Mr. Smith and Mr. 
uskirk's which followed, was the first frame building. 
ie BU A. у а there was no store in the vill- 
р, d um post was Terre Haute. Money was 

; , ittle use, the only necessity for it 
ои сЕ Б. buy salt. The general trading was 
жеска: ЕН келе E system of notes, of which there 
trade ra EDT "uer ce those calling for trade at 
lias 6 2 o о a or crade at cash rates. The 
or Hin’ youre pla os eae at 375 to 40 cents a bushel, 
mA Y сда ier Pierson valued them. 
cred «аы e € 9 ane ca ves at weaning time, deliv- 
Over that a 4 being 1 : 1' aA. diris Ше 

x. ү: g стар tender without a special contract 
John E. Llo d ае м Жуке сомы: 
d NA E etown, in what was known as the 
ceived ui POE: ER уды Me 
came ines а щи pur m. Dr. Tichenor who 
diet m 1862" y, an ived in town until he 


The first school house, a log building, vas 
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built on subscription lot No. 12. It was furnished in the 
usual primitive fashion and served for many years as 
School house, meeting house, for political gatherings, and 
later was used as a court house and public hall. The Post 
Office was established in 1837 and received its mail by 
pony express. 

One of the earliest postmasters being Perry Y. 
Buskirk. The first store was opened in 1844 by Dodson & 
Jenkins, the next by Wright & Kemble, in Charley Stewart's 
building, and were followed by Martin Hale, who was follow- 
ed by Samuel Stores in 1847. About this time the Wabash & 
Erie canal was under construction and a lively trade was 
done from 1847 to 1849. 

In 1850 the canal was finished and opened for 
navigation. Squire Taylor opened a well stocked store in 
1854 and the following year Squire Stout and Jesse Boston 
began a store business. The trade territory extended over 
twelve miles in all directions. Abbot and Optimus opened 
another blacksmith shop and plow factory in 1855. They 
made the first steel mold-board plows used in this part 
of the country. P. Bledsoe opened another blacksmith shop 
in 1858 and several dwellings were built at the same time 
but a panic which occured at that time, put a stop to the 
prosperity. 

In 1854 a man named Samuel Cunningham made affi- 
davit that James, Charles, and Wesley Norris had set fire 
and burned an oat stack belonging to Widow Donham, a rel- 
ative of Senator Isaiah Donham. They were arrested and 
brought before Peter Y. Buskirk, Justice of the Peace, in 
the old log school house, Isaiah Donham appearing for the 
prosecution and J. W. Buskirk for the defense. Between 40 
and 50 witnesses were examined, but no evidence sufficient 
to send the case to the grand jury was shown, so they were 
discharged. Public excitement, however was high, and a 
meeting was held next day in Twin Grove, near Isaiah Don- 
ham's residence, at which there was a large crowd. 

The firing of an Anvil was the signal for the 
start of business; speeches of a threatening character 
were made, and the meeting ended with a resolution that 
if the accused parties did not leave the state within 10 
days, they would be hung. The Norrises left for Illinois. 
Shortly after, however, it leaked out that Cunningham, the 
one who made the charge, was really the guilty one, and 
he left in a hurry. 

Toward the end of the Civil War a cold-blooded 
murder was committed in Pierson township.  Mahlon Lucas 
ran a saloon in Lewis, and also owned a large farm near 
town. He agreed to sell said farm to Moses Holmes and 
John Risley. Mr. Risley lived on a farm near center of 
Pierson township; Mr. Holmes in Riley township North of 
Lockport (Riley P. O.). A price was agreed upon, Mrs. Lucas 
signed the deed, and a small down payment was made. 

Mr. Lucas accompanied Mr. Risley and Mr. Holmes 
to Terre Haute, with the title signed and ready for deliver. 
ery, upon payment in full. 

At the time of leaving Lewis, Holmes and Risley 
were drinking. The three stopped at Risley's home for sup- 


per, leaving there about dark. They were seen in Lockport 
several hours later where they bought whiskey. This was 
the last seen of Mr. Lucas alive. 

Risley and Holmes returned to their homes the 
following afternoon with the deed saying they had paid 
Lucas and he had gone East, saying he would never return 
to his wife, who was the real owner of the land. 

Holmes, however began telling conflicting stories 
as to where he had seen Lucas last and people became 
suspicious. 

They began searching and dragging all the ponds 
and creeks between Lewis ала Terre Haute. 

Lucas' body was found buried in a sand drift in 
Honey Creek, about 100 ft. South of the old Honey Creek 
bridge on Lockport road. (This is about 200 ft. South of 
present Honey Creek bridge on St. Rd. 46) The body was in a 
large coffee sack and half buried in the sand. Lucas had 
been murdered on the Honey Creek bridge. 

It was found the down payment had been made with 
counterfeit money. It had been made in bullet moulds and 
flattened out. 

Both men were arrested. Risley was convicted and 
sent to penitentary, where he died several years later. 
The real instigator of the plot, Mose Holmes escaped 
justice, when his case was thrown out on a technicality. 
Because of the sentiment against him, he left Vigo county. 
John Risley died September 16, 1869 declaring himself to be 
innocent. 

The "Rural Hawkeye" a local journal, was started 
by I. H. Payne, his sister, Miss Alice Payne, acted as 
assistant. It started in January, 1879 and ran about a year 
the composing, printing and publishing being done by the 
editorial staff. During its short career many articles of 
superior merit appeared, contributed by local talent. 

There are 8 known cemetaries in Pierson township. 
The Brown cemetery, 2 miles East and є mile North of Pi- 
mento, Old Brown cemetery is farther East, both are in 
Section 18. Fletcher Chapel cemetary is in Section 30. Mt. 
Olive in Section 3l, near the Southwest corner of the 
township. Twin Groves in Section 13, two miles East of 
Blackhawk and У mile North. Taylor in Section 27, is one 
mile North of Lewis and to the railroad West. Stephens 
Memorial cemetary is in Section 36, on the edge of Lewis. 
J. K. (Polk) Stephens dcnated the first ground to start 
the cemetary. His 8 mo. old daughter, Ida, died Oct. 1, 
1881 and was the first person to be buried there. 

In 1900 Teddy Roosevelt came to Lewis and spoke 
from a platform built across the R. R. tracks, from the 
cemetery. 

Wm. Jennings Bryan later spoke from the rear of 
a train because of the rain. 

The first monument, as a soldier memorial was 
made of wood. The present stone monument was bought from 
donations of the old soldiers and interested persons. The 
cost being $1500. А committee went to Bedford, Oct. 1, 
1903 to see Mr. Hues. He carved the monument and installed 
it but dedication was not held until the following Memor- 
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ial Day. 

А committee wrote to Senator Albert J. Beveridge 
and Congressman E. S. Holiday asking for two 1800 lb.steel 
cannons and twenty-six cannon balls. When the monument and 
cannons were dedicated on Memorial Day, 1904, the General 
Cruft Post #284, Dept. of Indiana С. A. В. was in charge. 
Speaker of the day was W. E. McLean of Terre Haute. 

No graves are to be within the circle around the 
monument except what were already there in the original 
plot of ground. 

The town was growing rapidly and a better class 
of buildings were being put up. The old log school house 
was replaced by a 2 story handsome frame structure 35x50 
feet at a cost of $1400, and was fitted with all the latest 
improvements in school furnishings. Thus in the 1870's 
there are ninety scholars in the district with an average 
attendance of sixty. 

Businesses and trades about this time or a little 
later were: 

Grocer: John S. Baker. 

Blacksmith & Plow Makers: Bledsoe & Welch. 

Res. Farmer: J. M. Boston. 


Res. Farmer: W. Brown. 
Druggist: Mr. Buchalov. 


Carpenter & Builder: J. W. Buskirk 

Gen'l Mdse. & Attorney: Peter Y. Buskirk. 

Township Trustee: Wm. Edmondson. 

Harness & Saddle Maker: J. M. Hardin. 

Township Assessor: G. W. Langlen. 

Boot & Shoe Maker: Wm. Miller. 

Clothing Store: J. Pierson. 

Carriage & Wagon Maker: W. J. Pierson. 

Township Justice: Temple Shaw. 

Physician & Surgeon: J. S. Shields. 

Res. Farmer: S. Stark. 

Physician & Surgeon: Dr. Tuhner. 

Physician & Hotel Prop.: John Willy. 

Township Justice: John E. Woodruff. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, commonly known as 
Harbin's Chapel, was erected in 1878 at a cost of $800, 
named for the Rev. Harbin, and dedicated July 19, 1879. The 
church was built through the efforts of F. M. Pickins, 

G. C. Ruggles, J. O. Beckwith, Jacob Scamihorn, and Wm. 
Payne. 

The Lewis E. U. B. church was organized in 1889 
by the Rev. P. Gray. From 1889 to 1892 the group worshiped 
in the school house. In 1892 Mary E. Wood deeded a plot of 
ground for a church building on the Southwest corner of^ 
what is now intersection of S. R. 246 & 159, its present 
location. Charter members containing family names: Wood, 
Heady, Bryan, Britts, Powell and Eavey. The original white 
frame building was destroyed by fire in 1935. Under di- 
rection of Rev. Chas. Smith with Mr. Haskel Foreman draw- 
ing the plans, a modern brick building was built and 
dedicated debt free. The explosion in 1953 cracked the 
building and it was rebuilt and re-dedicated May 28, 1954. 
Lewis Methodist and E. U. B. church merged in 1968 and E. 
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U. B. became United Methodist Church. 

In 1822 Willis and Moses Pierson, organized the 
Union Baptist Church, which was the first church in the 
township and second in the county. Willis was pastor for 
first 4 years. He returned to Kentucky for a visit and | 
died there. A log church was built in 1826 and used until 
1829, when it was replaced by a 30x50 brick building, 
Southeast of the old site. In May 1851, a frame church was 
put up on the site of the old brick one which had decayed. 
This church ordained ten ministers and formed Curry's 
Prairie Baptist Association, of which old Joseph Liston 


served as clerk from 1824 to 1855. ` 

Mount Olive Christian Church on Sec. 31 on the ‘ 
old Swinford farm was built in 1869 at a cost of $1,000. P 
It was a 32x40 frame building; pastor was Leanord Shoe- 4 


maker. The church originated from the union prayer meet- 
ings held by Benjamin All and others in the school house 
during the war. It was organized in 1868 with about 40 
members. 


Fletches Chapel was a log house built in 1855. 
Iu 1871 it was replaced by a 30x40 frame building at a cost 
of $1500.00. It was a Methodist Episcopal congregation. 

The Blackhawk community church was formerly the 


Pleasant Grove Centenary United Breathern Church. It was E i 
located on the land of Abraham Lareu. It was organized in 
1860 and a log church was built in 1864 which was used — ` 


until 1876. At that time the frame building was built at a 
cost of $1600. The church was dedicated by Rev. Hersung. 


On May 26, 1917 the church was damaged by a tornado but was 
remodeled and re-dedicated. In 1940 it was destroyed by 


fire and was replaced by the present brick veneer and base- 


ment added. It is now a community church rather than E. U. 
B. 


OLD SHADY GROVE SCHOOL 


The Shady Grove E. U. B. Church was built 2% mile 
Northwest of Lewis on ground donated by the Jacob Taylor 
family. It was organized by Rev. A. J. Nugent and Rev. A. 

Moore in 1867. It was dedicated to the worship of God on 

Nov. 17, 1867. It was at first called Rose Hill Chapel 

being changed to Shady Grove in 1887. The present build- 

ing was erected in 1887 by Rev. Alfred Shidler for $1250.00. 

The new building was dedicated Sept. 25, 1887. The church 

was extensively remodeled and basement added in 1955 when b: 
Rev. Eldon Myers was pastor. 1 

Shady Grove left the conference and became Com- 
munity Church in February, 1971, at which time they ob- 
tained their own minister, Mavin Miller. They had form- 
erly shared a minister. Membership grew and it was neces- 
sary to build additional classrooms in 1972. The church was 
re-dedicated to the worship of God. 

J. C. Stout, real estate agent of Lewis, was 
born in Spencer county, Kentucky, Mar. 7, 1825, son of 
Rev. Wm. Stout, well known Baptist minister. He came to 
Pierson township with his parents and in 1849 married 
Mary Rhodes. They had two children. He was elected as- 
essor at different times. He held the office of Justice of 
Peace for over 20 years, was administrator of several 
estates and agent for a great amount of real estate in the 
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surrounding country. 

Isaiah Donham was born May 12, 1810, son of 
Robert and Ruth Donham. He and his wife came to Pierson 
township in 1833. They had a family of ten children. Mr. 
Donham was elected to the Legislature in 1871 and in 
1876 was elected State Senator. Most of his life he was 
engaged in farming and stock rsising on a large scale and 
was very successful. He owned a farm of over 600 acres 
which was well fenced, improved and well cultivated. 

Aaron Moon, farmer and stock dealer of Lewis, was 
born in Vigo county Nov. 22, 1840 on the farm he owned. He 
was engaged in farming and stock raising and was one of the 
largest land owners in the township. He spent his entire 
life farming except for 1 year in the army, having en- 
listed in the 57th Ind. Reg. 

The four Cochran brothers were merchants in 
Lewis. They were the sons of Charles P. & Louisa Cochran. 
They came from Farmersburg to Lewis toward the close of the 
Civil War. W. B. Cochran served four and a half years in 
the Indiana Regulars. He engaged in farming for a time 
then opened a dry goods and grocery store. Even later he 
opened a drug store. 

Richard Cochran was engaged in business most of 
the time being in partnership with his brother, and was 
very successful in the dry goods and grocery business. He 
sold out to Jim Richey and went into business with his 
brother, T. H. Cochran. T. H. Cochran worked on a farm and 
went to school until he was 17 years old, clerked in his 
brother's store for 2 years, he then opened his own drug 
store. He sold out to Hooker and Scott in 1879 and opened a 
grocery store with his brother C. L. 

Peter Y. Buskirk, farmer and merchant of Lewis 
was its oldest settler. He served an apprenticeship for 
cabinet making in Palestine, Ill. He then came to Lewis and 
built the first house and opened the first store. He marri- 
ed Elizabeth Pierson, daughter of Moses Pierson, first 
settler of Pierson township, and granddaughter of Joseph 
Liston. They had 12 children. In 1854 to 1858 he was 
Justice of the Peace. He was a Democrat and influential in 
the party organization. He ran a dry goods and general 
country store. 

Thomas J. Scott, farmer and merchant of Lewis was 
born in 1846, the son of Levi and Mahala (Liston) Scott and 
grandson of William Liston who came to Vigo county in 1824. 
Mr. Scott spent most of his life farming and taught several 
terms at surrounding schools. He was a partner in the Scott 
& Hooker drug and general grocery business in 1879. 

Abraham Larew, farmer, Pimento, was born April 29 
1822. He was a resident of Pierson township and married 
Sarah Tryon. He was a farmer and stock raiser. His farm of 
240 acres was well improved, fenced and cultivated, with a 
handsome residence and outbuildings. 

Jesse S. Harrold, attorney, Lewis, was one of the 
most energetic business men in the township. He was a mem- 
ber of the 14th Ind. Vols. during the Civil War. He was en- 
gaged in a number of the most important battles of the war. 
He was wounded on 3 occasions: first, at the battle of Win- 
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chester; Again at the battle of Antietam in 1862. He 
received four balls and was shot in the bowels at the 
battle of Chancellorville in 1863. That he recovered was 
almost a miracle. Mr. Harrold was one of 6 brothers, all of T 1 | 
whom served in the Union Army. They had a combined service | 
of 21 years. He was a prominent member of the Masonic E 
brotherhood, one of the leaders in starting the Vigo lodge L. E 
#29 at Lewis. He was a charter member and W. M. for 6 years. | | 
He was engaged in blacksmithing and was later in partner- | 
ship with Mr. L. Reynolds, owning a large sawmill and gave | 
employment to five other hands. | 
Jesse M. Boston, farmer and stock raiser, Lewis, 
was born in 1817 in Worcester county, Md. Ee began teach- 
| ing at the age of 19 and taught until his marriage in 1842 1 
to M. J. Stout, daughter of Rev. Wm. and Mary Stout, at | 
which time he opened a small store. He at one time owned 
400 acres in Sullivan county. 
Joseph Liston was one of the earliest settlers of 
Vigo county. In 1812-13 he was a private in Capt. Daniel 
Comber's company. In 1811 he was a spy against the Indians 
at Prophet's Town. He was also under Capt. C. Washburn, 
with Gen. Hopkin's expedition against the Peoria Indians, 
on the Illinois river, in 1812. In all his military ser- PS 
vice he acquitted himself honorably. For his service, he 
| had а 160 acre land warrant and received a pension of $8.00 
| per mo. Uncle Joe, as he was fondly called, lived a long | 


time, fulfilling promptly and justly, all the duties of a 
| good citizen, husband, father and friend. He died at his 
| residence in Pierson township at the age of 94 in 1875. 
| Edgar Liston, 1892-1966, was the great grandson 
of Joseph Liston. He was married to the former Archie Price 
He began teaching at Shady Grove school at the age of 19. 
Fe attended State Normal for 12 weeks and then wrote for 
license. He was a farmer and taught in schools of 
5 vicinity for more than 40 years. He retired several 
times. He didn't receive his pension check until after 
School started in September because he was never sure he 
would not be called back to teach. 
George Geissebrach was born in Germany in 1866. 
He can. to America in 1884. He walked and worked his way 
to Pierson township. He married a German girl from Terre 
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Haute. He died in 1942 at the age of 76. He was the grand- j 
father of George Gibson. 
Abijah Richey, the oldest son of Jesse and Hannah 3 


Richey was born October 25, 1839, in Kentucky. He had broth- 
ers d sisters, namely: Ann Richey Roby, Caleb Richey, А1- 
fred Richey, and Rachel Richey Green. All except Ann Roby 
moved tc Indiana and settled in Vigo county. 

Early in life Abijah married and had one son, 
William. His wife died soon and he enlisted in the Army and 
fought in the Civil War. 

After the war he married Purlina Richey and they А 
had 10 children. Mary married Jacob Matzen and lived in Illi- i "Ne 
nois. James married Florence Taylor. For many years they и Tu 
operated а General Merchandise Store in Lewis. Jesse died in | 
| infancy. Leanna (Anna) married Henry Smith and lived in 
Sullivan and Vigo county. Adrain married Flo Chapman who 


—— 


died young, then he married Elizabeth Stewart. Adrain was a 
Funeral Director in Lewis. Eli N. married Rosina Dietz and 
they lived their married life near Lewis. Eli was a rural 
mail carrier and later Trustee of Pierson Township. Eliza- 
beth married Tilghman Brown. She now lives at Hobart, Ind. 
Lula married Chas. Brown and they lived in Vigo county. 
Delma married Emma Myers and they lived in Pierson Town- 
ship. Delma was also a rural mail carrier. Virgil died in 
infancy. 

Abijah, a veteran of the Civil War established a 
home West of Blackhawk and later 2 miles Northwest of Lewis 
where he farmed. Also they operated a sorghum mill and 
made thousands of gallons of sorghum molasses for people in 
the surrounding area. Also they had a large fruit orchard 
and sold apples. Mr. Richey died September, 1920 and is 
buried in Taylor cemetery. 

Christian F. (Fred) Dietz was born June 17. 1850 
in Wiirttenberg, Germany. He came to America June 15, 1870 
and settled at Patricksburg, Ind. Here he married Amailia 
Mack who also was born in Wiirttenberg, Germany in Oct. 

19, 1850. Later they moved to Ashboro, Ind. and there were 
nine children when they moved to Shady Grove Community. 

The children were John who lived most of his life in the 
Shady Grove area. Chris was the second child and lived 

near Center Point where he was a contractor. Rosina (Rose) 
was third and married Eli N. Richey and lived in and near 
Lewis her adult lifetime. Anna came next and married John 
Woods and after John's death she married Niel Grable. 

Jacob (Jake) was Section Boss for the Southern Indiana R. 

R. and lived most of his life in Lewis, later moving to 
Terre Haute. Charles married Bertha Brown. After her death 
Charles went to Cheyenne, Wyoming and later to Borger, Texas. 
While in Wyoming he married Lillie Huffer. Benjamin lived in 
various places and his last home was Sullivan, Ind. Mollie 
moved to Lewis with her parents at an early age and spent 
her life in Lewis where she now resides. Mollie married Wm. 
Smith who was killed in an accident and later she married 
Goldy Morse. Margaret (Maggie) lived at Lewis until she 
marríed Raymond Boston and they established a home in Lin- 
ton, Ind. where she still lives. 

Fred Dietz in early life was a cabinet maker and 
wheelright. In 1905 he became a rural mail carrier and moved 
to Lewis. After he retired from the Mail Route, he spent his 
time in his shop where he did much creative work with walnut 
wood. He made Victrola cabinets, tables, etc., all of which 
are the proud possessions of his grandchildren, 

Mr. Dietz was a well respected citizen having 
gotten Naturalization Papers soon after coming to U. S. A. 


He died May, 1933 and is buried in Lewis ceme- 
tery. 


The Scott Bryan Grocery, the Jim Richey Grocery, 
Nott Harrold's Drug Store, Dick Cochran's Store and he 
was Postmaster, Bill Bowman's Blacksmith Shop, John 
Wither's Saloon, Doc Given's Office, Wood's Girls Mill- 
inery Shop, Lou & Mint Ingram's Dress and Millinery Shop. 
Erve Brown's Barber Shop, Ed & Charley Stock's General 
Mdse. and Hardware Store, Adrian Richey's Undertaking 
Parlor, The Bill Reynold's Saloon, The Dutch Larew Saloon, 


+ t 
Doc Cruickshank's Office, Nell & Bill Stewart's Restaurant, 
Hank Bedwell's Livery Barn, Bill Stewart's Blacksmith Shop, 
Bill Reed's Dentist, Clint Boston's Butcher Shop, Richard 
Cochran Hotel Proprietor, and the Charles D. Pierson Lum- 


ber Yard. 


Blackhawk is a small village seven miles North- 
west of Lewis, in Pierson township, laid out by old E 
Hunter, on condition that no alcoholic beverages ever 4 
sold in town. It is a former mining town associated wit 
the Blackhawk mine, which closed several years ago. When 
Pleasant Grove Church was first being built some mischie- 
vous boys passing by saw a black hawk perched atop the 
roof and gave it the name "Blackhawk" so church, village 
and mine were all called Blackhawk. In 1917 the village 

early destroyed by a tornado. 

"x ? тне p f ht High School was built ín 1911 and 
the last class to graduate was in 1961. In all the classes 
there were 630 to graduate. The smallest class in 1929; 
that being Ellis K. Yaw, who later taught at Blackhawk. 
The largest class was in 1938. 

Soonover was a post office and store located 
about 245 miles Northwest of Lewis > X old wagon road. 

take now it is about miles. i 

hre Nen Soonover and Blackhewk was the old Pierson | 
township fairgrounds, one of the largest of its type. s 
hey-day being in the early 1900's. The fair was famous A | 
its racing programs. The horse racing events there attrac 


i atest 
ed state and national attention, some of the gre | 
horses of the country having run over the Pierson township 


track. The Pierson fair died out a number of years ago. 

The Kuhn grain elevator, at one time Lewis 
principal industry, sold out to the Graham Grain леу. 
before 1940. Graham & Kibler Grain Co. still run the mil 
now in 1973. 

The Woodrow flour and roller mill had a prosper- 
ous day at one time and manufactured large quantities of 
flour and meal that became widely known. 

On Saturday, March 28, 1953 just before dark a 
107 car Milwaukee ammunition train derailed and a tremend- 
ous explosion followed. Only 10 of more than 100 homes 
were still livable. Every pane ot glass in Lewis was shat- 
tered, Several homes burned to the ground and residents of 
these lost all their belongings. In the other homes dam- 
ages were so extensive it was impossible to repair them. А 
few homes were able to be repaired but many had to be razed 
and built anew. Mrs. Dessie Welch, age 71, was on duty at 

the switchboard and called various towns for help, until 
the board was put out of commission. She later received 

a meritorious service citation from the Indiana Telephone 
Association. Mrs. Welch now 91 still resides at Lewis. 

On Sunday, August 24, 1969 at about 11:20 P. M. 
another train derailed at Lewis, carrying a load of bombs, 
again putting a scare into the residents of Lewis. 

The Masonic Order Vigo Lodge #29 was organized in 
June, 1872 and met over a wagon shop owned by W. T. Payne. 
Charter members were: W. T. Payne, A. J. Purcell, J. F. 
Thomas, John Harris, J. R. Bledsoe, F. M. Garrett, John 
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Zink, T. J. Scott, J.T. Foreman, and Kk, W. Self. The. prez 
sent lodge was the old Lewis school house which was moved 
to its present location in 1907 by horse drawn equipment. 
On May 20, 1972 Vigo Lodge #29 celebrated its 100th year 
with a re-dedication ceremony performed by the Grand Offi- 
cers of the State of Indiana. At present there are 127 
members of which, 13 are 50 yr. members. 

The Eastern Star was chartered on April 23, 1913. 
Still living charter members are: Noel Boston, Glenna 


Grindle, Rachel Stout and Tresse Wheaton. 
The Charter of Job's Daughters #103 was chartered 


in Feb., 1958. Charter members: Chrystal Ann Bates, Roberta 
Cesinger, Ella Waldon, Virginia Harbaugh, Marilyn Hughes, 
Beverli Jones, Janice Wheaton, Dorothy Knowles, Carol Lis- 
ton, Jeanette Moss, Sue Wheeler, Judith Moss, Patricia 
Powers, Sharon Price and Linda Richey. 

I. O. O. F. Lewis was organized May 7, 1885. 
Charter members: Dr. L. K. Stock, Wm. Tichenor, John H. 
Mattox, J. S. Bryan. 

The Pierson township Lions Club received its 
charter April, 1954 with a membership of thirty men. They 
met in the old Blackhawk school. At present the membership 
consists of forty-nine, eleven are active charter members. 
In 1956 the Lions Club organized the Pierson Township Vol- 
unteer Fire Department. In 1957 the firehouse was construct- 
ed by the Lions, at a cost of $5400.00. They then sold it 
to Pierson township for $1.00. The Lions bought first 
fire truck in 1958 and the second in 1960. They built the 
Lions Clubroom in 1965 at a cost of $5100.00. They help the 
community with projects like Easter Egg Hunt, Hallowe'en 
Parties, Senior Citizen Dinners, Scholarships, Lions 
Community Park, Little League Ball, Hospital Equipment for 
use by township citizens. They sponsor foreign youth ex- 
change, donate to CARE, eye bank, cancer control, and see- 
ing eye dogs. They are a very active part of the township. 

In December, 1971 a week old Christi Lynn 
Henderson, nearly died, and spent 10 days in intensive care 
unit because of salmonella, her mother had contacted from 
water in Lewis. 

In May Vigo County Board of Health called a 
meeting of local citizens to discuss sanitary problems of 
Lewis. A committee was formed to see what could be done. 
Original committee was Lahoma Shumaker, Mr. Ralph Pence, 
Marge Bedwell, Berniece Coffey and Earnestine Richey, John 
Prather. Later after resignations, the committee was 
Carrol Bedwell, Leonard Richey, Belva Crosby, Marge Bedwell 
Berniece Coffey, Earnestine Richey, and John Prather. 

Working with the Vigo County Board of Health 
and Mr. Jerry Dooley and John Sheehan of Western Indiana 
Economic Development it was decided to try for a sanitary 
sewage system. The ladies on committee went to work to 
raise money for the preliminary Sewage Survey. $1200.00 
being the amount required to have job done. 

Mrs. Bedwell, Mrs. Richey, Mrs. Crosby and 
Mrs. Coffey opened the "Wren House" in July, 1972. By 
selling handmade articles, they had made and others on 
consignment, serving food for flea markets and catering 
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dinners, the money was raised in four months. 
Clyde E. Williams & Associates, Inc. did the 


survey. 

Sewage committee at this time consisted of 
Carroll Bedwell, Leonard Richey, John Prather, John Scami- 
horn, Titus Harbaugh, Charles Coffey, James Crosby, Sr. and 
James Crosby, Jr. 

Application for Federal loan and preliminary 
Sewage Survey went in on March 15th, 1973. 

At this time the Wren House Ladies are still 
working to raise money for a lot for a Community Building. 

They are also working on a Memorial Day 
Festival to become an annual event starting May 27th and 
28th, 1973 at which Congressman John Myers will speak. 

The Graham-Kibler Feed Mill is still in 

operation in Lewis. 

The only other business is Taylor's Standard 
Station which handles a few groceries and Myer's Station 
in the same line. 

Also on April 5, 1973 Pauline Rogers and 
Sandra Booth opened a Collector' Corner dealing in oid 
glass, dishes, dolls and used merchandise. 

In later years the 1930's and 1940's, Lewis still 
had some of the old business places, The Pierson Lumber Com- 
pany, The Cream Station and the Slaughter House. The Slaugh- 
ter House packed chickens, rabbits and meats in harrels of 
ice and shipped them to New York. The Clabe Boston General 
Merchandise Store, later Boston, Heady, Bush, Oscar Fore- 
man's Card Room, Ned Gibson Barber Shop, Criss Hardware, Ed 
Knight had the Gas Station where Mac and Mae Taylor have the 
station now. Sammy Harold had a station at the corner of 159 
and 246, later Scott Crable operated the station followed by 
Luther and Enid Ricketts. Lefty Sample and Mrs. Sample had a 
gas station and store across the highway from Herb Myers 
station. The Herb Myers Station is still in business. The 
Telephone Office was across the street from the Post Office. 
Mr. S. Biggs published a weekly newspaper for a short time. 
Mrs. Anna Pigg had the Old Mill and Feed Store. Later her 
daughter and son-in-law, Harris and Tresse Wheaton operated 
the Mill until a few years ago. 


We wish to express our thanks to the following: 
Pierson Township Lions Club 
Bessie Richey 
Mary C. Clingerman 
Hester Belle Stewart McNiel 
Roxie Myers 
Mae Taylor 
Jerry Criss 
Helen Harbaugh 
Mable DeWitt 
Mollie Morse 
Mrs. Merrill, Vigo County Library 
Robert Wheaton 
Dessie Welch 


We Wren House Ladies wish to thank Berniece Coffey 
for her work in compiling this information. 
Marge Bedwell 
Belva Crosby 
Erne Richey 
We realize there are numerous families who had a 
part in the history of Lewis that are not included in this 
book. Such as Criss, Scamihorns, Woods, Stewarts, Bedwells, 
Browns, Piersons, Rays, Taylors, Rools, Morse, Wheatons, 
Piggs. 


We know there are many other families who we have 
failed to get in this book, if their families would contact 


hs ш will be happy to add this information for next year's 
ook. 
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HISTORY 
OF 
VIGO COUNTY, INDIANA 
AND ITS 


TOWNSHIPS 


by 
Dorothy J. Clark (Mrs. Robert I. ) 
Secretary & Museum Curator 
VIGO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, INC. 


1968 marks the 150th anniversary of the founding 
of Vigocounty. It was felt that a concise history of the 
county, its twelve townships and the man for whom the 
county was named would fill a definite need and com- 

memorate the Sesquicentennial event, 


Permission was given by the Tribune-Star Publishing 
Co. to reprintexcerpts from historical columns written 
by Dorothy J. Clark and previously published in the 
Sunday edition of the TRIBUNE-STAR.during 1968, 
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PrairietonbFownshipis еее еее оет 


VIGO COUNTY 


N the beginning of the year 1818 this area was Sullivan county, and 
the settlement in the vicinity of Fort Harrison became fully en- 
titled to be stricken off and have their ownconvenient seat of justice, 
and this public necessity was heeded by the legislature. The following 
is the act: 


AN ACT FOR THE FORMATION OF A NEW COUNTY OFF OF THE 
COUNTY OF SULLIVAN, APPROVED, January 21, 1818. 


SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Indiana, That from the fifteenth day of February next, all 
that part of the county of Sullivan included in the following bounds 
shall form and constitute a new county, that is to say: Beginning at 
apoint on the Wabash river where the section line between fractions 
14 and 23, in Range 11 west, Township 10 north, strikes the same; 
thence east with said line to where it intersects the range line dividing 
Ranges 6 and 7 west, Township 10 north; thence with said range line 
to the Indian boundary; thence north with said boundary to the division 
line between the State of Indiana and the Illinois Territory; thence 
south with said line to where it strikes the Wabash river; thence down 
said river to the place of beginning. 


SECTION 2, The said new county shall frem and after the 
fifteenth day of February next be knownand designated by the name 
and style of Vigo county, and it shall enjoy all the rights, privileges 
and jurisdictions which to aseparate county do or may properly ap- 
pertain and belong. 


SECTION 3. That Elihu Stout, of Knox county; John Allen, 
of Daviess county; Charles Scott, of Sullivan county; James D. Jones, 
of Gibson county; and Marstin С. Clark, of Washington county; be, 
and they are hereby appointed commissioners to designate the place 
for the seat of justice of Vigo county, agreeably to an act entitled 
"An act for fixing the seats of justice in all new counties hereafter 
to be laid off.'' The commissioners above named shall convene at 
the house of Trueman Blackman, inthe neighborhood of Fort Harri- 
son, onthe third Monday of March next, and then proceed to discharge 
the duties assigned them by law. 


SECTION 4. The board of commissioners, of said new county 
of Vigo, shall, within twelve months after the permanent seatof jus- 
tice shall have been established, proceed to erect the necessary 
public buildings thereon. 


SECTION 5. Until suitable accomodations can be had, inthe 
opinion of the circuit court at the seat of justice of said new county, 
all the courts of justice of the same shall meet at the house of True- 
man Blackman, near Fort Harrison, from whence they may adjourn, 
if they think proper, to any other suitable place near the center of 
said new county, and as soon as the public buildings are, in the opin- 
ionof the circuit court, in a sufficient state of forwardness for their 
accommodation, the courts shall adjourn to the county seat; and after 
that time the circuit court and all other courts necessary to be holden 
at the seat of justice of the county aforesaid, shall be held at the 
county seat established for said county. 


SECTION 6. Whenever the seat of justice of the said new 
county shall have been established, the personor persons authorized 
by law to lay off the lots and sell the same shall reserve ten per 
centum on the net proceeds of the whole sale of lots for the use of 
acounty library in said new county, which sum or sums of money so 
received shall be paid over to such person or persons as may be 
authorized to receive the same in such manner and in such install- 
ments as shall be authorized by law. 


SECTION 7. BE IT FURTHER ENACTED, That the said 
county of Vigo, which was formerly a part of Sullivan, shall form a 
part of the respective counties of Knox, Daviess and Sullivan, for 
the purpose of electing senators and representatives tothe General 
Assembly, until otherwise directed by law, in the same manner as 
if this act had not been passed. 


SECTION 8. This act to take effect and be in force from and 
after its publication, 


This was the new county of Vigo (pronounced VEEGO). The 
boundary lines originally differed materially from those of the pres- 
ent, The Indian boundary line was the "Теп o'clock line" known to 
the Indians and theearlysettlers. This line, running ina northwest 
and southeast direction, passed the mouth of Raccoon creek in Parke 
county and passed east of Brazil to White river in Jackson county. 


Vigo county then included on the east a strip two miles wide, 
commencing at the southeast corner of the county, and extending 
north to the south line of Township 13 and along the range line be- 
tween 6 and 7, as now, but striking the Indian boundary line in what 
isnow Parke county; then going northwest past the mouth of Raccoon 
creek to the State line. The county then included what is now a part 
of Clay, and the southwest part of Parke, and nearly the south half 
of what is now Vermillion county. 


It continued in this shape until January 10, 1819. Оп ће first 
day of January of that year the legislature passed an act containing 
the following: "After the 10th of January next all that part of the 
county of Sullivan lying within the following bounds to wit: beginning 
on the Wabash river at the southwest of the said county of Vigo on 
the said river Wabash; thence with the meanders of the same to where 
the township line dividing 9 and 10 intersects the Wabash; thence east 
with the said line to the range line dividing Ranges 6 and 7; thence 
north with the said line between Ranges 6 and 7 tothe southeast cor- 
ner of Vigo county, shall be, and the same is hereby attached and 
shall form a part of said county of Vigo." 


January 9, 1821, the new county of Parke was formed from 
the north part of Vigo county. This fixed the north boundary line of 
Vigo county as it is now. 


The same year, December 31, 1821, the new county of Putnam 
was formed, and that again remapped Vigo. This act remained in 
force one year, whenan amendatory act was passed, which restored 
to Vigo county her original boundary lines as they existed before Put- 
nam was formed. 


In time some confusion arose as to the exact boundary lines, 
and the jurisdiction, especially of the counties lying along the Wa- 
bash river. In 1852, inorder to correct any inaccuracies in the 
statutory definition of different counties' boundary lines, the general 
assembly passed an act dividing the State into counties and defining 
their boundary lines. Then in 1873 a supplemental act to the above 
was passed, and this described the lines bounding Vigo county, es- 
pecially the county's east line, dividing Vigo and Clay. Itso remains 
at present, and in all probability will not be subject to any more 
changes. 


The newly created county was named in honor of Colonel 
Francis Vigo, known as the Spanish merchant, a staunch friend of 
the people in the Northwest Territory. 


Born in Sardinia in 1747, a subject of Italy, he enlisted in 
the Spanish army and cameto America. He landed at New Orleans, 
then Spanish territory, and begantrading with the Indians while still 
in military service. Before long іп his trips up ће Mississippi river 
he opened a fur-trading establishment at St. Louis where he soon 
became an important factor in the fur trade with the Indians. 


Francis Vigo and George Rogers Clark met for the first time 
onJanuary 29th, 1779, If they had not met - these two men who were 
very necessary toeach other - the outcome of the Revolutionary War 
might have been very different. 


Without Vigo's financial support, General Clark would never 
have beenable to best the British forces and capture the Northwest 
Territory for ће United States. From their efforts came the states 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 


On July 4, 1832 the people of Vigo county extended to Colonel 
Vigo a cordial invitation to visit here. At the advanced age of 92 
years he came on his last visit to the people he loved so well. This 
visit undoubtedly influenced him when he made his will dated De- 
cember 9, 1834, in which he bequeathed $500 to Vigo county to be 
used to purchase a bell for the courthouse. Colonel Vigo died in 1836 
and was buried in Vincennes. The money owed to him by our govern- 
ment since 1779 was finally repaid with interest in 1876 to hisestate, 
and whenour presentcourthouse was finished in 1889 Colonel Vigo's 
bequest was used to help purchase the bell which still hangs in the 
tower and chimes the hours - the Vigo Bell! 


As new generations of children begin to speak and newcomers 
move in to this area it becomes necessary toemphasize the correct 
pronunciation of the name of our county. 


Any student of modernlanguages, including children over six, 
knows that inall European languages, the letter "i" insuch cases is 
pronounced long "е". Everyone accepts the proper pronunciation for 
Tito, Mussolini, the Philippines, Iwo Jima, and even the Marines. 


Let us not fail to tender to patriot Colonel Francis Vigo who 
did so much for our nation, our state and our county, our humble 
thanks and the respect of pronouncing his name correctly as if it were 
spelled "VEEGO", 


The Vigo Bell will help remind us of the debt we owe to 
Francis Vigo in America's fight for freedom in the great Northwest 
Territory during the Revolutionary War. 


History of 


HARRISON TOWNSHIP 


N 1957 the City of Terre Haute annexed the remaining portion of 
I Harrison Township and now this township does not appear on the 
maps as the city and township occupy the same boundaries. 


There were only four original townships in Vigo county laid 
off by the Board of Commissioners on March 11, 1819. These four 
were: Honey Creek, Wabash, Harrison and Independence. 


Harrison Township was all that territory in Vigo county lying 
eastof the Wabash river and bounded on the north by Wabash township 
and on the south by Honey Creek township. Elections in Harrison 
Township were to be held at Henry Redford's house. John Britton 
was appointed constable. 


On May 9, 1820, Harrison Township was newly defined as 
"all that part of the county lying east of the Wabash river; on the 
north by Otter Creek as far up the main branch as Sec. 27, where 
the same forks; thence with the south fork to the east line of the 
county; thence south to the line dividing Township 11 and Township 
12; thence west with said township line to the Wabash river." 


This township derived its name from General William Henry 
Harrison, who had advanced up the Wabash Valley from Vincennes 
on his way to the Battle of Tippecanoe, stopping off to build Fort 
Harrison in the Fall of 1811. 


About 1816 settlers began to come in and located in this vi- 
cinity. The town of Terre Haute was platted in that year. Among 
the first settlers of Harrison Township were Joseph Richardson, 
Truman Blackman, John Hamilton (a veteran of the Revolutionary 
War), Robert Graham and Caleb Crawford. Isaac Lambert built a 
log cabin on what is now the North Thirteenth Street Road. It later 
became known as the Roger's Place, 


The honor of being first to settle on new land carries with it 
much responsibility. Truman Blackman became the first sheriff of 
Vigo county. Isaac Lambert became one of the first county com- 
missioners appointed in 1818. His brother-in-law John Dickson 
came out here with his family at the same time. These two families 
and the Markle family all settled on Otter Creek. Markle's Mill was 
established in 1816 and destroyed by fire in 1938. Lambert and 
Dickson built their mill on Honey Creek south of Terre Haute, but 
it could not withstand the heavy rains and high water and was partially 
washed away. 


Joshua Olds who had come out to Indiana with the Markle 
family in 1816, was a valuable addition to the pioneer community as 
he was a skilled millwright and clever cabinet worker. He made 
most of the first chairs in Vigo county and the surrounding country 
side, as well as built the first mills. 


Of the twelve townships in Vigo county, Harrison Township 
has always been the most populous because it has included Fort Har- 
rison and the city of Terre Haute.‘ 


There have been five cemeteries in Harrison Township. The 
Rogers Graveyard is located in Sec. 12 on the extreme eastern edge 
of the township. Grandview Cemetery in Sec. 34 is located on the 
Southern edge of the township. Calvary Cemetery in Sec. 24 is on 
the eastern city limits of Kean Lane. Woodlawn Cemetery in Sec. 
16 is west of the U. S. Highway 41 between Second and Eighth Ave- 
nues, and east of First street. There is no trace left of thefirst 
Terre Haute Burying Ground in Sec, 21 on the Wabash river bank 
about where the parking lot is now for the Pillsbury Co. 


History of 


HONEY CREEK TOWNSHIP 


ONEY CREEK TOWNSHIP was one of the four original townships 
laid off by the Board of Commissioners on March 11, 1819. 
The first township defined in the record was Honey Creek, bounded 
as follows: "Commencing and running with the south line of the county 
from the river to the east line of the county to the line dividing Town- 
ships 11 and 12 north, thence with said line to where the main branch 
of Honey Creek crosses the same, thence down said creek, where it 
empties into the Wabash river, and down the stream to the place of 
beginning. '' 


This first record also set the location for elections in Honey 
Creek Township at the home of Stephen Campbell. John Harris was 
appointed constable. 


On May 9th, 1820, new lines for Honey Creek Township were 
made as follows: "All that part of the county included in Township 
11 north, and lying east of the Wabash river, shall hereafter form 
Honey Creek Township." Elections were to be held at the house of 
Joseph Lockwood, near Lambert & Dickson's Mill. 


This township lies directly south of Harrison Township and 
takes its name from Honey Creek. The first settler in Honey Creek 
Township was George Clem, who was here as early as 1812. He 
built just north of the bridge which crosses Honey Creek, now a state 
road. George Kruzan lived near here sometime later. 


Other early settlers in the western part of the township were 
Judge Hopkins, Jeremiah Moat, Truman Blackman, the first sheriff 
of Vigo county, and the Durhams. These settlers chose land on the 
same road, but south of the bridge. Among the settlers from 1816 
іо 1818 were: Isaac Lambert, William McComb, Holden Siston, John 
Curry, Duncan Darrow, William Blocksome and John Dickson. Lam- 
bert and Dickson became business partners and erected the first 
mill on Honey Creek in 1822. 


George Jordancame here in 1817 and oropped the first year 
on Lambert's place. Isaac Pointer, John Blocksom and his sons 
William and Jerry came from Ohio and settled near the Hull Grave- 
yard. 


In the southeastern part of Honey Creek Township were Daniel 
Solesby (or Soesby) a Revolutionary War veteran, Robert Bratton, and 
John and Robert McCoskey, all here by 1822. Samuel Young was 
also anearly settler near where the tittle village of Youngstown now 
stands, the only town in the township. It was laid out in 1865 by 
Chauncey Carr. The first business house was built in 1868 by George 
Planett, who was also the first postmaster. J. B. McCoskey & Son 
ranthe country grocery store, and in 1869 he became the postmaster. 


Each of the 20 families here in 1817 raised а small field of 
cotton which was spun and woven into cloth. The last wild bear ever 
seen in Honey Creek Township was killed by William Durham in 1824. 


The first church in this township was the Methodist organized 
as early as 1818-1820. Clinton Shattuck and Joseph Thayer were 
the first school teachers. 


The Poplar Hill or Hull Graveyard was located on the edges 
of Sec. 20 and Sec. 21 near theold Lambert place. The first grave 
was that of Martin Braddock who drowned in 1820. The Durham 
Graveyard was located in Sec. 7 near the Grove Church. In the 
northeast part of the township is located Mt. Pleasant Cemetery on 
Sec. 2. McDaniels Cemetery is located on Sec. 13. The old Smith 
Burying Ground is in Sec. 25. 


History of 


FAYETTE TOWNSHIP 


AYETTE TOWNSHIP is one of the oldest organized townships in 
Vigo county. Itsname "Fayette" is derived from an abbreviation 
of "LaFayette", but by whom the name was givenis not now known, 


The township is in the northwest corner of Vigo county, and 
is bounded on the north by Vermillion county, the Wabash riveron 
the east separates it from Otter Creek Township, on the south by 
Sugar Creek and by the State of Illinois onthe west. It has numerous 
Streams such as Coal Creek, Salt Creek and Brouillette Creek to 
name a few, 


Fayette Township has been known as such since about 1821, 
although it had a political existence under another name. It was o- 
riginally Independence Township. 


The first manto pitch a tent or build a cabin within the town- 
ship limits was Jacob Newcomer who located on a spot just northeast 
of Sandford іп 1813. Не did not purchase land or attempt to establish 
a permanent settlement and after a few years moved away. 


The first permanent settler was Daniel Barbour who came 
with his family from Jefferson county, New York, in the latter part 
of 1817. Heentered landinSec. 18, which is now known as "'Barbour's 
Corners", near New Goshen at the old intersection of U. S. 150 and 
the road to Clinton. Mr. Barbour erected the first cabin and moved 
into it on New Year's Day, 1818. 
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In 1818 other families, all from New York, moved into the 
township; those of Elisha Parsons, Colonel Baldwin, Mrs. Holmes, 
Joshua Martin and Daniel McCullough. Dr. John Durkee built a cabin 
on the northwest quarter of Sec. 18 in January, 1818. He was the 
first physician in the township followed by Dr. Hubbard. They had 
so few patients, however, that Dr. Durkee established a ferry across 
the Wabash river in August, 1818, and Dr. Hubbard turned to chair 
making. Both were also farmers. The first ferryman was Colonel 
Baldwin who afterward became a prominent citizen of Edgar county, 
Illinois. 


Corey Barbour was probably the first magistrate in the town- 
ship serving prior to 1830. The first post office in Fayette Township 
was established at New Market in the store of E. S. Wolf, who acted 
as postmaster. Another source states that William Shuey kept the 
first post office in 1840. 


Prominent among those settlers who came in from Virginia 
and North Carolina were the Shirleys, Funkhousers, Hays and White- 
sels, also Frederick Tyser and his half-brother Orrin Dowdy. 


A castor-oil mill was also at one time in successful operation 
at New Market. Its ownerwas Henry Calder. One ofthe stone burrs 
from this mill is now located at the front entrance walk of the His- 
torical Museum, 1411 South Sixth street, Terre Haute, Indiana. New 
Market was also a stage coach stop and trading center. 


The first mill erected and operated was a horse mill built by 
Mr. Revenaugh. The firstwater mill was the old Clark mill on Coal 
Creek at the crossing of the Darwin Road, A man named Washburn 
builta mill on Brouillette Creek about 1840. Mallory's mill on Coal 
Creek was later owned by Samuel Whitesel. A horse mill once 
stood on land belonging to J. Н. Shank. The first store kept in the 
township was opened by Henry Clark who also ran the first and only 
distillery in the township. 


The southeastern part of Fayette Township was generally 
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settled by Irish farmers, the McCaffreys, Butlers and Wards. Sev- 
eral veterans of the Revolutionary War and the War of 1812 chose 
this township for their home. William Bandy and Drummer Davis 
had served in the Battle of Fort Harrison. Frederick Tyser fought 
at the battle of New Orleans. Peter.Mallory, who settled here in 
1818, was one of General Harrison's soldiers at Fort Harrison. 


There are, or were at one time, fourteen cemeteries in 
Fayette Township. In Sec. 22 are Rose Hill Cemetery, Rose Hill 
U. B. Cemetery and the Carson Cemetery. The Haymaker Ceme- 
tery is in Sec. 14; New Vermillion in Sec. 26; the James and Bethel 
in Sec. 36; Brick Church Graveyard in Sec. 6; Barbour in Sec. 18; 
Coal Creek in Sec. 32; Hay and Keith in Sec. 20; Scott in Sec. 5; and 
Shepherd in Sec. 4. 


Fayette Township has been described as "а timbered town- 


Ship, mostly clay soil, adapted to wheat and grass, containing rich 
deposits of coal and watered with several small streams. " 
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History of 


SUGAR CREEK TOWNSHIP 


UGAR CREEK TOWNSHIP was cut off from Wabash Township on 
May 9, 1820, when it included all of that partof Vigo county lying 
west of the Wabash river. Thenew township derived its name from 
Sugar Creek, socalled from the large numbers of sugar maple trees 
along its banks. This vicinity was noted for its maple sugar at an 
early time, and considerable quantities were still being made in 1874 
according to our early history sources. 


The settlements were made in 1818, and the first settlers 
were James Bennett, John Sheets, John Ray, John Reese, Henry 
Kuykendall, Reuben Newton, James Hicklin, Joseph Malcom, Mi- 
cajah Goodman, Henry Hearn, Henry Middleton and John Cruse. 
Another historian included John Smith, Dennis Hearn, Samuel Mid- 
dleton, Thomas McCullough, and the brothers Henry and David Smith. 


The first white child born in Sugar Creek Township was Daniel 
Kuykendall, son of Henry, who settled in Sec. 22 about 1823 and built 
the first mill on Sugar Creek. 


John Reese was the first Justice of the Peace. James Stur- 
gess built the first saw mill in 1820. James Bennett built a grist 
mill about 1820 and sometime after connected it with anoil mill and 
carding machine. He also built the first brick house. 


In 1831 Joseph Malcom was granted permission to establish 
and keep in operation a public ferry over the Wabash river. This 
was later known as Cox's Ferry. In the autumn of 1846 George 
Broadhurst sank the first coal shaft. 
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WILL —————LP en 


The first settlers found the township wholly covered with 
timber, and in many portions quite rough and broken, It proved to 
be good land for wheat, grass and potatoes, and abounded with coal 
deposits. 


New Hope was the first church built in the township. It was 
built in 1824 by the pioneers of Presbyterian faith, each family con- 
tributingat least one log. The church was constructed of huge pop- 
lar legs hewn on two sides only. 


Where West Terre Haute is now located was first the little 
village knownas McQuilkinsville or Macksville established by Sam- 
uel McQuilkin and the plat recorded November 23, 1836. The con- 
Struction of the National Road helped bring trade to the town and in 
1880 the town had a population of over 250. 


Bloomtown was laid out in 1858 by Hiram Bloom 6 miles west 
of Terre Haute on the Old Paris Road, and a 1/2 mile north of the 
Vandalia Railroad. The primary source of employment and revenue 
in Bloomtown was the timber from the densely covered bottom lands, 
with its fine stands of black walnut trees. The name of the post of- 
fice was Nelson. 


St. Mary's, Indiana was never divided into town lots, and 
grew to its present size without any effort to build up the town. St. 
Mary-of-the- Woods College has furnished the growth and employment 
for the villagers over the years. 


There are ten cemeteries in Sugar Creek Township. In Sec. 
lis St. Mary's Cemetery; Pisgah in Sec. 4; Missionary Baptist in 
Sec. 6; Barnhart in Sec. 8; David Smith in Sec. 21; Bethesda in Sec. 
23; Bennett in Sec. 24; New Hope in Sec. 2; the Black Cemetery on 
the State line; and the Caldwell Cemetery in Sec. 35. 
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History of 


NEVINS TOWNSHIP 


EVINS TOWNSHIP was formed during the May term of the State 
legislature іп 1822, at the petition of the citizens of Otter Creek 
township, for the formationof a new township on the east side of that 
township, as follows: All that part of Otter Creek Township lying 
east of the center of Range 8. 


Nevins Township lies in the extreme northeast part of Vigo 
county, bounded on the north by Parke county; on the east by Clay 
county; on the south by Clay county and Lost Creek Township: and 
on the west by Otter Creek Township. It is five miles in width from 
east to west, and six miles long from north to south, and contains 
nearly 20, 000 acres of land. 


Branches of Otter Creek rise in different parts of the town- 
ship and flow from the east side through and leave at the western 
limit, affording water for stock and drainage. The surface of the 
township is hilly and covered with timber, except a portion in the 
northwest corner called "Henry's Prairie" in 1880. A portion of 
this is also called "Wet Prairie" and is surrounded by groves of 
yellow oak trees. 


The name "Nevins" was given in honor of one of the earliest 
settlers Jeremiah Nevins who came here withhis family from Ken- 
tucky in about 1818. He was a wheelright by trade and made many 
of the spinning wheels so treasured by present day collectors. 
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The earliest resident of Nevins township was doubtless Wil- 
liam Adams who came with his family from Kentucky in about 1816. 
He settled on Raccoon bottom inthe heavy timber, and probably built 
the first house, a log cabin 18 by 20 feet, with stick chimney. 


At the same time the Green family arrived from New York 
and settled near Creal's Mills, buildingthe firstgrist and saw mills 
in the township. 


In about 1818 the brothers John Adams, a blacksmith, and 
Samuel Adams, a farmer, settled just west of what is now Fontanet, 
formerly Fountain Station, 


Starling Lambert was also one of theearliestsettlers, coming 
here with a large family from Kentucky in 1818. He also settled on 
the Raccoon bottom, later moving to the head of the creek. 


The first laid-out road in the township was the old Greencastle 
Road from Terre Haute to Greencastle, Onthis road was located the 
first store kept by Richard Pruettabout two miles west of the present 
site of Fontanet, 


John Hoffman came to Nevins Township about 1818 and settled 
on Section 29 where he entered 80 acres of land. He wasa native of 
Pennsylvania and claimed to have driven the firstcut nailsever 
manufactured in the new world. 


The first school house in Nevins Township was located about 
one and one-half miles northof Fontanet in the middle of the timber. 
It was built of logs, with nearly one entire end left open for the ad- 
mission of the huge fire logs of that time. The first teacher was 
John McGinnis, and the school was taught on the subscription system. 
The modest sum of $1.50 per pupil for а three months term was 
charged as tuition for the 18 to 20 pupils. 


The first doctor inthe townshipwas Alexander Hodgkiss, lo- 
cated on the Terre Haute Road near Markle's Mill. 


The first preacher is supposed to have been the Rev. Billings, 
a Baptist. The first church was built by the Christian denomination 
about 2 1/2 miles northwest of Fontanet. It was built of logs, 36by 
40 feet, and has long since disappeared. The brothers Michael and 
Job Coombs were the first preachers there. 


The first post office in Nevins Township was at Fruit Hill. 
John Bell was the first postmaster, This was soon discontinued, 
and the post office was established at Fountain (Fontanet) with G. 
W. Morland as postmaster. 


One of the first coal mines to be opened in Vigo county was 
the one started in 1871 by Daniel Webster and was responsible for 
the little village of Coal Bluff. 


Cemeteries listed in Nevins Township included Burnett Cem- 
etery in Sec. 27, Sulphur Springs in Sec. 11, Cress Cemetery in 
Sec. 1, Adkins Cemetery in Sec. 12, and the McClintock Cemetery 
in Sec. 14. 


History of 


PRAIRIE CREEK TOWNSHIP 


AIRIE CREEK TOWNSHIP, as originally organized, consisted 

of about 35 square miles of territory. In 1856 the northerntier 
of sections were taken from this township and added to Prairieton 
Township. 


The first wagon road opened in or through the township was 
known as the old army road, and was opened and used for communi- 
cationbetween Fort Knoxand Fort Harrison during the War of 1812. 
The present state road was laid out in 1823. 


The first house in the township was built by Joseph Liston. 
When he returned tocivilization to bring his family out to their new 
home, Thomas Pound and his family and some other people took 
possession of this unfinished house during his absence and recorded 
themselves as "the first family passing a night as residents of Prairie 
Creek Township." This event occurred late in 1816. 


Almost at the same date of this settlement, another group 
located on the army road near the Lykins Cemetery location now. 
The first settlers here were David Lykins, Josiah Wilson, William 
Armstrong and possibly others. 


Between this date and 1820 some 25 or 30 more families 
settled in the township. We know of Dr. E. Shattuck, William Pad- 
dock, William Foster, Thomas and Athol Furgeson, Armstrong Mc- 
Cabe, Henry King, David Kelly, James Johnston, William and Abijah 
Thomas, William Drake, Isaac LeForge, Elijah Cayson, Nicholas 
Yeager, Edmund Liston and Asa Frake. 
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One of the first houses was built by James Johnston in 1816, 
after buying the land at the first land sale in Vigocounty. This was 
later purchased by James Piety who settled here in 1826. Benoni 
Trueblood and Mitchell Simmons сате in as early as 1823. 


Anearly post office was locatedat the Lykins settlement about 
1817. David Lykins was appointed postmaster in 1831, The first 
church was built about 1819 and was located onthe site of the Baptist 
church built in 1880. 


Accounts differ as to when the first school house was built. 
One says 1818, another says in 1821 where Nicholas Yeager taught, 
and still another states that the firstwas builtonahilleastof Middle- 
town in 1822. 


William Armstrong is credited with building the first grist 
mill in 1817 on the old county road at the upper end of Battle Row. 
At this same location was built a "horse-mill" distillery. 


Isaiah Wilson was the first blacksmith, in fact he seems to 
have performed all mechanical work of the township up to 1818. 
About this date Samuel Keen established a smith shop. Mr. Wilson 
then had time to construct a much-needed cotton gin. From 15 to 30 
acres of cotton were grown annually on Battle Row Prairie for many 
years and as late as 1840 patches of from 1/4 to 2 acres were grown 
in many parts of the township. 


Up to 1825 the principal business center of the township was 
on Battle Row. Here was the grist mill, cotton gin, post office, 
doctor, attorney, blacksmith, wagonmaker and undertaker, 


In 1830 Warren Harper was the principal cabinet maker in 
thetownship. The first pottery was opened at a place known as 
Pottersville for miles around. 


The old hotel building built in 1836 in Middletown was for 
many years a stagecoach stop. Here the horses were changed, and 


the passengers refreshed. Anditwas here that twice a day the idle 


villagers congregated to stare at the travelers and hear the latest 
news. 


Cemeteries in Prairie Creek Township were located very 
early and some are most difficult, if not impossible, to find now. 
Shattuck Cemetery is in Sec. 16, Watson in Sec. 21, Lykin in Sec. 
29, Stout and Middletown cemeteries are in Sec. 26, Thomas in 
Sec. 23, Kerchival and Staggs cemeteries in Sec. 25, and Prairie 
Creek Cemetery in Sec. 34. 
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History of 


RILEY TOWNSHIP 


ILEY TOWNSHIP is situated on the east side of Vigo county, its 

boundaries being Lost Creek Township on the north, Clay county 

onthe east, Pierson Township on the south, and Honey Creek Town- 
ship on the west. 


The earliest settlers located inthe timber and uponthe high- 
est ground, avoiding the prairie on account of its marshy nature and 
consequentunhealthiness. Infact, at thattime, it was not considered 
possible that itever could be settled uponas farming land. Theonly 
way in which it could be utilized, in the minds of the pioneers, was 
as pasture land. 


The first settlement in Riley Township was made near the 
southern line in 1818, when John, Samuel and William Ray arrived 
with their families, accompanied by John Pierce, Caleb Trueblood 
and William Harris. 


Another source states that the first settler in the township 
was the last-named William Harris who made improvements on Sec. 
23 in 1820. At this time the Indians were still in possession of the 
county. 


Soonafter 1818 Deacon Johnsonand family arrived. Next to 
settle were Samuel and James Thompson who located on Sec. 26 in 
1822. The Thompson's were natives of North Carolina, but came 
into the township from Kentucky. They were shortly followed by 
Thomas Green, Isaac Pierce, John Harkness, John Jackson, James 
Ferrill and Samuel Mattox. 


At a later period arrived the members of the settlement east 
of where Lockport (Riley, Ind. ) now stands, among whom were David 
S. and Nathan Lee, John Reece, George Armstrong, David Tobey, 
Reason T. Mattox, David Holston and George and William Brill, 


Settlers in the northern section began to immigrate about 
1830, the majority of them hailing from Ohio and eastern Indiana. 
They were John Rector, Stephen Hawley, John McGriff, Thomas and 
Benjamin Mewhinney, Joshua and Elisha Wyeth, Martin Bratt and a 
Mr. Phillips. 


Thomas Greene is alleged to have built the first mill on Honey 
Creek, 


The nearest trading point was Terre Haute, made up at that 
time of a few log cabins and a log jail. Rolla's mill on Eel River 
was simply а согосгаскег. The journey there had to be made after 
dark to avoid the countless swarms of green-headed horse flies which 
infested the long prairie grass. 


Sources of early history disagree on practically all of the 
recorded "first" in Riley Township. The first white child born in 
the township was either Alfred Thompson, son of Samuel Thompson, 
or John Pierce, William McCaw or William Ray. 


The first weddings were Richard Brock to Ann Maynard and 
Felix Evans to Elizabeth Perkins which occurred about 1822 and 
William Ray performed the ceremonies as first justice of the peace. 
Another source gives that distinction to John Jackson. 


Duringthe construction of the Wabash & Erie Canal, the little 
village of Lockport (now Riley, Ind. ) was laid out and settled on land 
originally owned by Nathaniel Donham. In 1874 it was a station of 
the Cincinnati & Terre Haute Railroad. 


Riley Township has fifteen cemeteries although some of them 
are most difficult to find without a guide who knows the terrain. Me- 
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whinney Cemetery is in Sec, 1 іп the northeast corner of the town- 
ship 1 mile south of the Bloomington Road. Cooper Cemetery in Sec. 
3 is 1 1/2 miles west. Donham Cemetery in Sec. 12 is 1 mile south 
of Mewhinney. The Oak Hill cemeteries are in Sec. 14 and 23, Old 
Oak Hill in Sec. 27 is further north. Stark Cemetery is in Sec. 9, 
Lone Hill in Sec. 10 isacross the road and a little to the east of Stark. 
The Ray Burying Ground and the Parker Cemetery are both in Sec. 
19. Miner Cemetery in Sec. 30 is west of Keller and a little north 
of the road. Swarts in Sec. 20 is 1 mile west of Riley on the south 
side of the road. McMasters Cemetery in Sec. 15 is 1 mile west 
and close to the road on north from Old Oak Hill; the Rumbley Cem- 
etery in Sec. 27 1 mile south of Riley and east; and the Christian 
Church, or Liberty Cemetery, is on the road running 1/2 mile west 
of Riley and south. 


Earliest school teachers in Riley Township were John Dickie 
and Jared Lykens. 


History of 


OTTER CREEK TOWNSHIP 


TTER CREEK TOWNSHIP occupies the middle of the northern 

tier of townships of Vigo county, and is bounded west, east and 
south by the townships of Fayette, Nevins, Lost Creek and Harrison, 
and by Parke county on the north. 


From Fayette Township it is separated by the Wabash river, 
which washes the entire western side. The township is further 
watered by Otter Creek (from which the township takes its name), 
which flows from the east to the west side in an irregular though 
generally western direction. 


Otter Creek and Sugar Creek in the northern part of the town- 
Ship furnish fine water for stock and afford good drainage for the 
sections through which they flow. In former times Otter Creek af- 
forded water power sufficient to run a mill and distillery of consider- 
able dimensions built by Abraham Markle in 1816. His son, Napoleon 
Markle born in 1819, was the first white child born in the township. 


The big ditch of the Wabash & Erie Canal was located in the 
western part of the township. The old Lafayette & Terre Haute wagon 
and pack horse road, one of the first opened in western Indiana, 
passes through the township from north to south. Along this road 
many of the early settlements were made. 


Among the first, and possibly the very first settlers, were 


the Baldings from New York, and Jacob and David Lyon from Ohio. 
These men opened farms іп 1816, locating in the central part of what 
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isnow Otter Creek Township, but what was then Knox county, and a 
year later Sullivan county. Another source states that a Mr. Briggs 
was probably the first settler as he made improvements in the south- 
eastern part of the township as early as 1816. 


In 1817 Joseph Evans built a cabin in the eastern part. Ger- 
shom Tuttle settled with his family in 1818. William Watkins pane 
with his family from Ohio in 1819 and settled at Markle's Mill on 
Sec. 36. 


William Denny, A. M. Ostrander, William Johnson, Thomas 
White, Anthony Creal, Isaac and Jacob Balding were prominent 
among the first settlers. 


The first school house in Otter Creek Township was built of 
logs near Markle's Mill asearlyas 1820. Dr. Hotchkiss held school 
here about three months in the year. 


The first post office in the township was established about 
1840 in the store of the postmaster Enoch Dole. Mr. Briggs was the 
first Justice of the Peace. 


The first church in Otter Creek Township was the Union 
Church on the Lafayette Road about 1/4 mile north of Otter Creek 
which was built about 1840 and dedicated by Rev. Jewett. In 1867 
the Methodists built a church on the Lafayette Road near the Parke 
county line. Another Methodist church is the Rose Hill church, lo- 
cated onthe range line road, one and 1/4 miles north of Otter Creek. 
This church was built in 1869. 


Cemeteries listed in Otter Creek Township are the Otter 
Creek Union in Sec. 35 on Lafayette Road at Stop 18; Lyons in Sec. 
14,2 miles north of Otter Creek Union; Keiger in Sec. 11 on bank of 
the canal and 1/2 mile farther north of Lyons; the Denny Cemetery 
on the Hasselburger Road; Wood in Sec, 12 one mile below Atherton 
east of the C. & E. I. Railroad on the bank of Spring Creek; Sparks 
Cemetery in Sec. 18,1 1/2 miles south of Wood oppos ite the old 
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Cottrell Elevator; Evans Cemetery inSec. 19 south and east of Sparks 
оп "Evans Lane"; the Markle Cemetery on Fruitridge Avenue; Havens 
in Sec. 29; Kennedy in Sec. 30 on hillside South on Rosedale Road 
on the west side; Balding in Sec, 25 west of road and south of Rose 
Hill; and Phillips in Sec. 19 1 mile east of Rose Hill. 
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History of 


PIERSON TOWNSHIP 


IERSON TOWNSHIP is situated in the southeastern corner of Vigo 

county, bounded on the north by Riley Township, on the south by 
Sullivan county, onthe east by Clay county, and onthe west by Linton 
Township. 


It was named for Willis Pierson who came from Kentucky in 
1820 with his brother Moses Pierson, both Baptist ministers. 


The first settlement was made in 1820 by Moses Evans and 
William Welch who came from Ohio. In 1821 Nathan Piner, the 
Walkers, the Brocks, and Charles Johnson (who was the first school 
teacher) located in Pierson Township. 


In 1824 Joseph Liston, one of the earliest settlers in Indiana, 
came to Pierson Township from Prairieton Township, having come 
from Ohio to Knox county, Indiana in 1808, and in 1811 to Fort Har- 
rison Prairie. At this time there wasnoother white settler nearer 
than Carlisle, Indiana. Here he is supposed to have plowed the first 
furrow turned in Vigo county, and with five men companions planted 
75 acres of corn, However, he was scared off by the Indians, and 
one of the party bought the crop which was later sold to the soldier 
garrison at Fort Harrison that Fall for fifty cents a bushel. 


Union Baptist Church was organized in 1822. Mt. Olive 


Christian Church was builtin 1869, Fletcher Chapel in 1871, Pleas- 
ant Grove Centenary Church was organized in 1860 and built in 1864. 
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The first marriage occurring in Pierson Township was that 
of Jesse Kesterand Sally Johnson. John Hodge was the first Justice 
of the Peace. 


Centreville was laid out in 1837 on land owned by Addison 
Williams. The first tradesman to locate was Joseph Stutsman who 
put upatanyard. In 1842 Charles W, Stewart opened a boot and shoe 
shop іп а log house. Peter Y. Buskirk and his brother arrived in 
1843 and began business as cabinet makers. John B. Smith came 
with them and opened a blacksmith Shop. The first physician to lo- 
cate in Pierson Township was John E. Lloyd who moved into Middle- 
town in 1843 in what was knownas "the white house" because it was 
the only building which had received even a daub of paint. 


Early storekeepers in Pierson Township were Dodson and 
Jenkins in 1844, Wright and Kemble, Martin Hale, followed by 
Samuel Stores in 1847, About this time the Wabash & Erie Canal 
was under construction and а lively trade was done at this point during 
1847 through 1849. In 1850 the Canal was finished, the water let in 
and navigation opened with a daily packet running to Worthington, 
Indiana, The panic of the late 1850's put a stop to the prosperity of 
the community. 


There are eight known cemeteries in Pierson Township. The 
Brown Cemetery 2 miles east and a half mile north of Pimento, and 
Old Brown Cemetery farther east are both in Sec. 18, Fletcher 
Chapel is in Sec. 30; Mt. Olive in Sec. 31 near the southwest corner 
of the township; Twin Groves in Sec. 13 2 miles east of Blackhawk 
and ahalf mile north; Taylor in Sec. 27 is 1 mile west of the Ruggles 
Cemetery which is in Sec. 35 and north of Lewis about 1 mile and to 
the railroad to the west; Stephens Cemetery in Sec. 36 is located on 
the edge of Lewis, Indiana. 
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History of 


LOST CREEK TOWNSHIP 


TOST CREEK TOWNSHIP, as the name implies, derives its title 
1, from the creek of that name which flows through it. The creek 
obtained its name because of its spreading over the sand prairies 
on leaving the township and having no outlet to the river. 


Lost Creek formed anextensive swamp which evaporated in 
the summer and rendered that neighborhood very unhealthy. Later, 
however, it was conducted to the river bya large ditch, and the re- 
claimed land is the best in the county. 


Lost Creek Township was formed September, 1831, as fol- 
lows: "Congressional Township 12 North, of Range 8 West, shall 
be and constitute Lost Creek Township." At that time elections were 
set at the house of Abraham Greene, and John Jenckes was chosen 
as inspector of elections. 


Located on the east side of Vigo county, the township is 
bounded onthe north by Nevins Township, onthe east by Clay county, 
on the south by Riley Township, and by Harrison Township on the 
west, 


The first Vigo county atlas states that the township land was 


mainly clay loam, productive in wheat, grass, corn and well adapted 
to fruit. Originally mostly timbered, it contained some prairie. 
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The first settler was Zadoc Reeve from New York. Other 
early settlers were Samuel Slavin, Sylvanus Ripley, Thomas Patter- 
son, James Watson, Isaac Cruzan, Joseph Haskins, Ralph Wilson, 
the Montgomerys, James Terrell, Moody Chamberlain and Walter 
Dickerson. 


Another reference lists the first settlers, arriving in the 
township about 1820, as John Colton, Daniel and John Jenks, Anthony 
Connor and William Phillips. Further south settled Moore and George 
Hussey. In 1825 Zadoc Reeves located in the Jenks settlement, 
having come from Carlisle, where he had settled in 1819, to build 
a distillery for Jenks. Reeves was a carpenter and wheelright. 


Another old settler, and probably the first one, was Matthew 
Gray who devoted his time to hunting, his sole means of livelihood. 
His wife used to wear shoes made of untanned hog skin, and his own 
garments were mostly skins and furs of game he had killed. 


The greatest drawback to settlement was the lack of good 
roads. In 1836 the National Road was laid out through this township 
and greatly improved the transportation situation, 


Zadoc Reeves was elected the first school trustee, Dr. Jenks 
and William Dickerson, a Revolutionary War veteran, were elected 
justices of the peace, 


The first church was erected by the Methodists in 1837, a 
log structure located a half mile west of where Seelyville is now. 


In the northern part of the township was a large settlement of 
colored people, nearly all from North Carolina. Moses Archer and 
Richard Roberts arrived here in 1830, followed by Jordan and Abel 
Anderson in 1831. A year later, Jerry Anderson, К. Roberts and 
Dixon Stewart arrived and proceeded to make farms out of the wil- 
derness. The first colored Methodist church was organized here 
about 1840 and five years later they built а church. 
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Iknow of nineteen cemeteries in Lost Creek Township. High- 
land Lawn and the Hebrew Cemetery are located in Sec, 19. The 
Coltrin Cemetery in Sec. 18 is a half mile north of Highland Lawn 
across the railroad. Habermayer inSec. 31 is on ће Hulman Street 
Road less than a mile east of the township line. Anderson Cemetery 
is in Sec. 5; Baptist in Sec. 2; Patterson in Sec. 11; Hoskins in Sec, 
12; Gray in Sec. 20; Swalls in Sec. 22; Moore in Sec. 15; Kimmerle 
in Sec, 14; Hyde in Sec. 24; and Turner in Sec. 36. 


The Cheek Cemetery in Sec. 23 is a little over a mile south 
of Seelyville, The Reeve Cemetery in Sec. 17 is far back from the 
road and east of Rose Polytechnic Institute, There are three cem- 
eteries in Sec. 16 - the Chamberlain Cemetery, the Dickerson Cem- 
etery south of the highway west of Glenn at the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and the Baker Graveyard, Lost Creek Township has more 
cemeteries than any other township in Vigo county. 
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History of 


LINTON TOWNSHIP 


INTON TOWNSHIP is situated just south of the center of Vigo county, 

and is composed of what was formerly part of Pierson and Prai- 

rie Creek townships. Its boundaries are Honey Creek Township on 

the north, Sullivan county on the south, Pierson Township on the east, 

and Prairie Creek Townshipon the west. It wasorganized in 1841, 

receiving its name from one of the early settlers and land owners, 
W. C. Linton. 


Most of the early settlers came from Kentucky, the first being 
Moses Evans who arrived in 1812. The location where he first 
settled was named Evan's Prairie. 


About the same time Thomas and William Pound, Hamilton 
Reed and James French came in, James French was a bell-maker 
by trade, and did a large business trading bells to the Indians. He 
was driven off by the Indians shortly after his arrival here, but re- 
turned again when Fort Harrison was erected. 


David Goble was another hardy pioneer who settled here a- 
mong the Indians, givinghis name to Goble's Prairie. Elijah Pound, 
Joel and Ephraim Kester, William McGlone, the Frakes, Reuben H. 
Beauchamp, David, William and Arthur Boyll, Ephraim, Herman 
and Smith Sparks, John Carr and John Gunn were among the first 
settlers. 


The first mill was a horse mill built by John Gunn. Next 
was a water power mill built by Bright Thomas, a colored man, and 
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one of the first settlers. He was a very ingenious character and a 
natural mechanic. The first pioneers came from miles around to 
have their corn ground at this mill. 


Benjamin Kerchival taught the first school in a log cabin on 
the south side of the township. Samuel R. McLean was the first 
School trustee. 


The first church was the Second Prairie Creek Church, a log 
church builtin 1828. In 1852 anewer structure was built in Sec. 17. 


The first railroad station was called Hartford, but the post 
office was called Pimento, so the only town in this township was 
called first Hartford, and now Pimento, The town was laid out in 
1852 on land owned by Israel French. The first manto locate in the 
town was Thomas French who erected a store and dwelling house. 
A year later Harvey Weeks arrived and went into partnership with 
him. 


A coal shaft was sunk about 1/2 mile south of Pimento about 
1875 by a stock company, but was only operated 2 years when water 
broke in making the expense of operating too great and the company 
collapsed. 


There are, or were, six cemeteries in Linton Township. 
Johns Cemetery is in Sec. 11; Ring Cemetery in Sec. 28; McGlone 
in Sec. 29; Underwood in Sec. 20; Kester Cemetery in Sec. 17; and 
Second Prairie Creek Cemetery in Sec. 18. 
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History of 


PRAIRIETON TOWNSHIP 


RAIRIETON TOWNSHIP is shaped like a triangle, bounded on the 

north and west by the Wabash river, on the south by Prairie Creek 
Township, and on the east by Honey Creek and Linton Townships. 
The land is very rich, mostly prairie and bottom land, and peculiarly 
adapted to growing corn. 


Honey Creek flows through this township, and there are many 
interesting stories explaining how this creek was named. In pioneer 
days there were a great many wild bees found alongits banks. Sup- 
posedly a hunter was out hunting one day, along this stream, and 
after tramping for sometime, became tired and laid down to rest. 
After awhile he began to look about him as he lay on his back and 
discovered seven bee trees before he got up. 


Another story, probably ће correct one, was told by William 
R. Bentley, son of Elisha Bentley, one of the first settlers who was 
an Army scout for General William Henry Harrison. As he was on 
his way to the Battle of Tippecanoe he and several others left the 
camp, contrary to orders, for a hunt, and finding a bee tree pro- 
ceeded to fell it. As it fell, it went into the creek and broke open, 
spilling the honey out into the water. Therefore, the party named 
it "Honey Creek" moaning forthe lost honey. This was іп 1811 when 
Harrison's army encamped for the night on the banks of Honey Creek 
before continuing their march on to the site of Fort Harrison which 
they erected before going on to fight in the Battle of Tippecanoe. 
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As early as 1816 and 1817 Moses Hoggatt, John and Stephen 
Campbell, Elisha Bentley and Stephanus Hayworth were settled here 
in what is now Prairieton Township. 


About the same time came Isaiah Wilson, Caleb Arnold, 
William Winters and Charles Taylor. Arriving here as early as 
1816 or before were David M. Jones, James Wilson, Enoch Harlan, 
Jeremiah Hayworth and Ezra Jones. Moses Hoggatt entered a sec- 
tion of land where Prairieton, Indiana is now located, building the 
first cabin at a point of timber. 


James Strain was here at an early day and lived on the bot- 
tom land in Sec. 6. His son John Strain was a Captain of Militia 
and the settlers used to meet at their farm for general muster and 
to train. Тһе old barnyard and part of the Ogle farm used to be the 
old muster ground. Captain Strain while in the U. S. Service as a 
common soldier was sentenced to be shot for sleeping while on duty, 
and it is stated of him that he had been brought out to be executed 
and was seated on his coffin ready for death when a reprieve came 
from the commander-in-chief just in time to save his life. 


In 1817 and 1818 came Thomas Ferguson and his family, Otis 
Jones who settled at Greenfield Bayou, George Southard, John 
Thompson, Sandford Hayworth, the Montgomerys, Joseph Benight, 
Joseph Thayer, John Cox the blacksmith, James Lee and family, 
the Paddocks, Moses Reynolds and his brothers David and Robert, 
Amos P. Balch, Gen. Henry French, Henry T. Irish, Ralph White 
and others. 


The village of Prairieton, Indiana was fora long time called 
Hoggatt's Store. It was platted and laid out in June, 1836 by Robert 
Hoggatt and incorporated in 1870. Moses Hoggatt keptthe first post 
office here. 


The first school in Prairieton Township was taught by Duncan 


Darrow іп a log house built about 1820 or earlier, just north of 
Prairieton. Joseph Thayer taught the school at Greenfield Bayou. 
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The first church built in the township was by the Methodists 
їп 1838 or 1840. The Society of Friends, the Quakers, was probably 
the first church organized in the township, as many of the first set- 
tlers were Quakers. The first meeting was held in 1818 or 1819 in 
a log house in the northern part of the township which had been built 
for a winter school. 


There are only 3 cemeteries in Prairieton Township. They 
are the Musgrave Cemetery in Sec. 12; Prairieton in Sec. 25; and 
New Harmony in Sec. 34. 
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Home Ec Club Publishes 
Prairie Creek History 
Të JAN:2% 1973 ву DOROTHY J. ТАЙ Лйу Afairs Кш 1633 


А ways and means project of the Prairie Creek Home Ec Club has resulted 
| in an interesting:booklet entitled “Тһе History of Prairie Creek and Prairie Creek 
! Township, Vigo County, Ind —1816-1972.” The club ladies gathered information 
: from Dr. Hunt, Warren Yeager and Mrs. Lola Brown They included photographs 

of new and old firetrucks, World War II memorial placque, the high school build- 
ing-which was torn down in the 1960s, and a model of an early log school house. 

.Printed at the U.S. Penitentiary, the attractive booklet complete with map is 
available from members of the club in that community. 

In 1819, when Prairie Creek Twp. was platted, it included all of Township 10 
North and Range 10 West and all lands east of the Wabash river in Range 11 West. 
In 1856 the northern tier of sections were taken from this township and added to 
Praifieton Twp. 2 Pisy oiii 64-3 2 Cu ; ; 

~ The first wagon road (Old Army Road) through the township was opened and 
used for communication between Fort Knox and Fort Harrison in 1812. It passed 
nearly north and south, on the east side of: Battlerow Prairie, on much the same 
ground as that of the present road in that locality. This was the only. public high- 
way in this part of the state up to the year of 1823 when the present State Road 
63 was laid out and opened. i 

* In 1816, the first house in the township was built, ‘a‘small log cabin of Joseph 
Liston located about two miles northeast of Middletown. In 1817, David Lykins, 


Josiah. Wilson, William Armstrong and families settled in Section 29, on the Old: 


Army Road near the present Lykins Cemetery. As postmaster,-David Lykins estab- 
lished the first post office here. Before 1820, some of the settlers were: Dr. E. 
Shattuck, Wm. Paddock, Jas. Johnston, Wm. Thomas, Wmi Drake and Nicholas 
Yeager. This first settlement, called Battlerow, was the first town activity. The 


first grist mill was here; also a cotton gin, doctor, store, blacksmith, 


undertaker, etc. The Battle- -— ~ 
row area was very active un- 

til the mid 1820s when business 
began on Prai- 
rie Creek and 
the town start- 
ed to develop. 
There are sev- | 
eral theories as 
to the name 
"Battlerow" but | 
the ladies chose 
to believe it de- 
rived its name 
from.the al- B A 
leged Indian DOROTHY J. 
battles in ‘that... ' CLARK 
area. га 


About 1820 a small village 
was started about half a miie 
south of the present location 
of Prairie Creek. It included 
three or four log houses and 
three potter shops and was 
known as Pottersville. “The 
clay used in the potter shops 
was hauled from Brazil and 
mixed with clay which was 
dug near the shops." Surely 
the ladies. meant the area 
which was to become Clay 
County as neither the county 
nor the town of Brazil was in 
existence in 1820. 

Middletown derived its 
name from the fact it was the 
half-way point between 
Merom and Fort Harrison for 
the stage coach line. The 
mame was later changed to 
Prairie Creek. Where the town 
was to be located was owned 
by two ‚пеп, James Piety who 
owned the east side of the 
rode (now 63) and Elijah 
Thomas who owned the west 
side. They donated land for 
the town and helped in plat- 


Continued On Page 6, Col. 3. 


In 1819, Prairie Creek Township was platted 
and consisted of all of Town 10 north and Range 10 
west and all lands east of the Wabash River in 
Range 11 west. In 1856, the north tier of sections 
were taken from this township and added to Prairie- 
ton Township. 
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The first wagon road (Old Army Road) through 
the township was opened and used for communication 
between Fort Knox and Fort Harrison in 1812. It 
passed nearly north and south, on east side of 
Battlerow prairie, on much the same ground as that 
of the present road in that locality. This was the 
only public highway in this part of the state up to 
the year 1823, when the present state road (63) was 
laid out and opened. 


In 1816, the first house in the township was 
built. It was a small log cabin built by Joseph 
Liston and was located about two miles north east 
of Middletown near the late residence of Mrs. 
Joseph Liston. In the absence of Mr. Liston, to 
bring his family to their new cabin, Mr. Thomas 
Pound and family and some friends, Elijah Staggs, 
Thomas Hugh and Hamilton Reed reached this cabin 
on October 16. 1816, took possession and recorded 
themselves as the first family passing a night 
in Prairie Creek Township as residents. 


In 1817, David Lykins, Josiah Wilson, William 
Armstrong and families settled in section 29, on 
the Old Army Road near the Lykins Cemetery (this 
cemetery is just east of the Mrs. Ruth Clark resi- 
dence). The first Post Office was established here 
and David Lykins was the postmaster. Some set- 
tlers before the year 1820: Dr. E. Shattuck (on 
Old Army Road), Wm. Paddock. Jas. Johston (east of 
Baptist Church), Wm. Thomas (west of Baptist 
Church), Wm. Drake (near the home of Valentine 
Morgan), and Nicholas Yeager. This first settle- 
ment, called Battlerow, was the first hub of ‘town’ 
activity. The first grist mill was operated here. 
There was also a cottongin, the doctor, the store, 
the blacksmith, the undertaker, etc. The Battle- 
row area was very active until the mid 1820's when 
business began on Prairie Creek and the town start- 
ed to develop. Battles between Indians was common 
in this old area and that is how the name '*'Battle- 
row?’ became an accepted title. 


About 1820 a small village was started about 
about one-half mile south of the present location of 
Prairie Creek. It was made up of three or four log 
houses and, with,three potter shops, was known as 
Pottersville. The clay used in the potter shops was 
hauled from Brazil and mixed with clay which was dug 
near the shops. 


Stage coaches ran from Merom to Fort Harrison in 
the early 1800's. The present town of Prairie Creek 
was half way between the towns and it soon was known 
as Middletown. One of the last drivers of the hack 


was Arch Kisner, the father of one of our local cit- 
izens, Mrs. Ola Johnson. The stage coach stop was a 
large two story house which stood at the present 
Site of the home of Mrs. Ona Hall. 


James Piety and Elijah Thomas were the earliest 
owners of the land. Mr. Piety owned the east side 
of the road (63) and Mr. Thomas owned the west side. 
Each man donated land for the purpose of building 
the town and helped in laying off the town. The 
town was first surveyed in 1820 and grape vines were 
used for the surveyor's chain. This work was done 
by Daniel Johnson, James Piety, Jimmie Ernest, 
Elijah Thomas, Vincent Yeager and others. One 
source of information lists Elijah Thomas and James 
D. Piety as the ‘proprietors’ of this endeavor 
and Warren Harper was the ‘‘engineer’’. It is 
thought that the north half of the town was the 
first to be laid out and the south end was platted 
a few years later--the total lots finally numbering 
about 64. 


The first building in the town was built of 
logs and was used as a hotel with Daniel McDonald 


as the proprietor. The second building was built 
by Jonas P. Lykins which he operated as a store and 
as a Post Office. He was the first postmaster 

in Prairie Creek. The exact date of the first Post 
Office in Prairie Creek is unknown, historians re- 
cording the earliest one of 1817 (this might have 
been the one at Battlerow) and the last date was 

1831. Since the first Post Office was started in 
Prairie Creek, the town has not been without one. 
It has been moved to various locations as new post - 
masters and mistress took over the running of it. 
The stage coach first carried the mail, then the 
hack running from Fairbanks to Terre Haute did this 
service. Still later, the mail was carried from 
Farmersburg daily, excepting Sunday, by a rural 
carrier. The name of the Post Office had to be 
changed to Prairie Creek because another town 
(near Muncie, Indiana) claimed the name of Middle- 
town. Many of the older citizens of the town still 
call it ‘‘Middletown’’. 


« In 1818 а log Baptist Church was built near the 
site of the present one and a grave yard was started. 
The land was donated by James Piety. James Piety 
was the grandfather of Mrs. Agnes Williams and Mr. 
Gus Piety, lifelong residents of Prairie Creek (now 
deceased) and their children still reside in and 
near the town. The first Baptist Church was de- 
scribed as about thirty feet square made of hewed 
logs with a center opening in the roof for the 
escape of smoke when fire was built in the clay 
bowl-shaped open fireplace. Often in a Blinding 


smoke, the worshipers gave thanks--heart felt thanks 
for their blessings. This church was the first 
organized association in the town and was formed by 
Elder Isaac McCoy and twenty others. 


The first political organization was about 1818 
with Armstrong McCabe and Nicholas Yeager (father of 
Vincent Yeager) elected to be magistrates and 
Conrad Frakes was the constable. 


The educational system was begun in the town- 
ship about this time. It soon was established and ' 
claimed а firm hold on the town even in the 1960's 
when the county then consolidated and removed all 
Schools from the township. The first little crude 
School house was built on the eastern outskirts of 
the little town. It was located about three-fourths 
of a mile north-east of Prairie Creek on the old 
east-west road, just west of Valentine Morgans 
(old McClanahan home). Nicholas Yeager, Sr., grand- 
father of Nicholas Yeager, was the first teacher. 
Five consecutive generations of Yeagers have taught 
in Prairie Creek Township. 


The first little school was built of logs with 
the fireplace on the ground and the smoke escaping 
through a hole in the roof. A small one-room school 
was later built south of the present Church of 
Christ where the home of Delbert Rnodes now is 
located. Mary Lovelace, a beloved member of the 
community, was the first teacher in this school. 
Other early teachers were: Mrs. Riley Pogue (mother 
of Lyrie Morgan), Homer Morgan (father of Harvey 


Morgan), Effie Watson Evans and a score of others. 


One of the first trustees of the township was 
Samuel Fisk, a very prominent citizen who resided in 
Prairie Creek on what is now the residence of Edna 
Kirkham. Mr. Fisk was almost deaf and sat on his 
front porch with a slate and, if anyone wished to 
speak with him, he would have them write on the slate» 


Another early school was located one mile north 
of Prairie Creek on the Hauger Hill. The exact date 
it was built is unknown but it was built of logs and 
the segts were split logs. There was a floor in it 
and & large fireplace in one end. The covering was 
also of split logs. А few window panes were placed 
in this school which made quite an improvement over 
former structures. 


The first grist mills in the township were 
called ** Horse Mills '' - one bushel per hour and 
furnish your own horse power. There were three 
such mills. About 1821 а saw and grist mill was 


built on the Prairie Creek. Later a saw mill and 
wooden factory stood west of the town. A distillery 
was erected by Mr. Kelley from Kentucky in 1825. 
| This supplied the town and neighborhood with whiskey 
н Sold at $5.00 а barrel. Тһе distillery was located 
| about two miles southeast of the town. 


| About 1835 a tannery was started near the site 
| of what is now Rector's Service Station. A brick 

and tile mill was located just east of the tannery 
| where the residence of Max Reed now stands. There 
was also a store built on this site. The old brick 


ovens are still round on this property and much of 
the clay was dug fromithe soil to make the bricks. 


A blacksmith shop was later built where the 
service station now stands. This shop was run by 
Mr. Wilkinson. This was about the era of Isaiah 
Wilson's cotton-gin. Fifteen to 30 acres of cotton 
were grown in parts of the township in the early 
years and, as late as 1840, patches of М to 2 acres 
were grown here and there in patts of the township. 


About 1831 a hotel was built in this prosperous 
little town. It was first owned by Mr. McDonald and 
later owned by Mr. Copeland. This hotel stood on 
what is now the Piety property. We are not sure 
whether this was where Norah Johnson now lives or 
the present site of the Don Cochran residence. In 
1836, another hotel was built by Daniel Johnson on 
what is now the residence of Ernest Horn--long known 
as the Bowen home and store property. About 1900 


another hotel was operated where the American Legion 
now stands west of the town. The front of the Leg- 
ion Home is part of the original structure. This 
hotel was operated by Mr. and Mrs. Alpheus L. Athey, 
who were Lola E. Brown's parents. 


The next school house was erected north of the 
present Baptist Church and it was quite an improve-- 
ment over the first little schools. It had a better 
fireplace and the seats were larger. The first term 
of eight weeks was taught by Nicholas Yeager, Sr.. 
grandfather оѓ. Ёһе late Otto Yeager, another teach- 
er. Mr. Yeager was paid with such commodities as 
corn, furs,-molasses and some money 


About this same time a new frame Baptist Church 
was built close to the school. It was a very well 
constructed building for the times. It was heated 
by a fireplace but the members had to bring chairs 
from home to sit on. The present Baptist church was 
built in 1876. The Rev. Asa Frakes was the first 
minister and nis grave is east of vue church. 
This same building has had to be remodeled several 
times and is now undergoing some more work to re- 
place old and worn timbers. 

The present Church of Christ was built about 
1854 by Vincent Yeager and was built near what is 
now the Delbert Rhodes property (where one of the 
little log schools stood). This group of Christ- 
ians was organized many years before the building 
was finally constructed. The early meetings were 
held at the Baptist Church until a Brother Wolf of 
Sullivan induced the members to build their own 
church. The first membership numbered about twenty 
but when the Chartered Members were listed by the 
historian, Dr. James B. Maple, he listed the charter 
membership of 45. Не also said the membership was 
organized in september. 1851 by Elder James Blank- 
enship and Joseph W. Woldo. 


The first Methodist Church was established 
about 1885 and the first members held their meetings 
in the old school building until the Trustee 
objected and then they met in the old mill in the 
upstairs. In September, 1893, they started building 
the first Methodist Church, located just north of 
the last school building. They moved into their 
new building in the summer of 1894 and the first 
minister was Rev. Leonard Peck, a carpenter, who was 
paid $85.00 a year for his services. In 1894 their 
minister was John Furry and he was paid $100.00: a 
year for his work. Mr. George Rice built the vest- 
ibule and the spire on the church (his wife was an 
early member). Bede "Gussy" Johnson helped to 


'organize the church and there were twelve charter 
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members. Margaret Wilson's mother was one of the 


charter members. 


This first Methodist Church was torn down in 
1957 and a new building was started. While the 
building was being built, the members met in the 
Firehouse in town. Services were held in the new 
church on July 13, 1958. Records show that the 
first couple to be married in the new building were 
Jewel Lawson and Hubert Chambers. The first funeral 
held in the new church was for the last charter 
member to pass away, Mr. Charles Rankin. The bell 
for the new church was moved from the old building. 
The new church was finally sided in brick and the 
cornerstone of this building was donated by Mr. 
Charles Piety, now of Chicago, Illinois. Оп June 
28, 1969, the bricking of this new church was com- 
pleted and the dedication ceremonies was held--the 
church is free of debt and is the pride of its 
members as well as the entire town. 


In 1840, a house was built on what is now the 
home site of Grace Piety. The front of this build- 
ing, constructed by Phillip Frakes, was used for a 
saloon while the back of the house served as a fam- 
ily dwelling. Other saloons were built, one was 
located where the Leon Davis Service Station now 
Stands. One was north of the Bowen residence and 
Still another where the home of William Thomas now 
Stands. Through the efforts of the women and some 
men, the saloons have long since closed their doors. 
Mrs. Rachel Gobin, a late resident of town, used to 
enjoy telling how she took part in putting one of 
the saloons out of business. 


In 1870, a brick school building was built on 
property just south of the site of the Methodist 
Church (north-west section of town). This building 
contained two large rooms downstairs and one large 
room upstairs. In 1900, the upstairs was divided 
into two rooms and the first high school classes 
were taught. In 1907, three years of high school 
was taught by Mr. McCarter. 


In 1910, with Mr. Lloyd as trustee, the last 
High School building was built on the same site and 
а full four year high school was set up. Out of the 
first graduating class of five, four became teach- 
ers as have many graduates of Prairie Creek High 
School. Many business men and women, lawyers, min- 
isters, etc. have graduated from Prairie Creek High 
School with honors. The new building was a large 
brick structure and it had a basement. Three 
furnaces were used to heat all the rooms. Three 
large rooms in the basement were used for play rooms 
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and later were used for upper classes such as Home 
Economics and Chemistry. The first floor was used 
for the elementary grades and the upper floor was 
for the high school students. Latin, math, chem- 
istry, and music were all offered in the high 
school. Small as it was, there was never a lack of 
good teachers. This building was finally sold to 
Charles Parks and it was torn down in the 1960’ s-- 
still а building in good condition. The town misses 
the zest that was felt for the games played on the 
gym floor, the plays performed on the stage, the 
fine marching bands which brought back ribbons 
from competitions. It was an era that moulded the 
town in a common pride. 
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The town of Prairie Creek now has a good 
system of roads, three churches, one grocery store 
and two service stations and one funeral home. _ In 
1913, according to the Arbutis School Paper (edited 
by Dr. Edgar Hunt), the population of the town had 
about two hundred and five people. The school 
photos were borrowed from an old issue of The Ar- 
butis. There were more businesses in the little 
town in 1913 than there are now. At that time they 
had three general stores, three churches, two 
hotels, a gymnasium hall, one hardware store, two 
doctors, one grist mill, three blacksmith shops, a 
repair shop, a picture gallery, one undertaking 
department and good roads. The town had much act- 
ivity in 1913, much more than it now sees. 


In 1903, a telephone company was organized, the 
first switchboard located where the Don Cochran 
residence now stands. Mrs. Allie Kester was the 
first operator of the board. It is not known how 
many telephones were first used in the town but in 
the 1930's there were over 300 patrons of the 
private telephone company and Prairie Creek Township 
was receiving good servíce, locally and could also 
get service by ‘‘long distance’’ to any part of the 
United States. The Prairie Creek Mutual Telephone 
Co. was finally purchased (about 1960?) by General 
Telephone Co. this was another business and service 
that was missed by the residents of the area. No 
longer could you call Operater to ask how were the 
Sick, or where was the fire. 


Joe Harper's store was one of the pioneer busi- 
ness places in the community. This building is 
Still standing and is now occupied by Leon Davis! 
Service Station. Another pioneer business man in 
Prairie Creek was О. L. Wilson. Не was a harness 
maker and was in that business from 1880 to 1930. 
His shop was south of the Cochran residence and was 
probably torn down after he closed his business. 
The G. A. R. post met upstairs above this building 
(buildings often served multi-purpose meeting places 
for the community). The charter of the G. A. R. 
now hangs in the American Legion Home. 


James Yeager also operated a store south of the 
present I. O. O. F. Hall. The hall was built in 
1870 and stood south of the Bowen property, on what 
is the north-east corner of State Roads 246 and 63. 
It was torn down about 1963. John Bowen and others 
operated a grocery store in this brick building. 
Some other prominent business men were W. P. Ring, 
M. B. Davis and Walter Williams. 


The Gobins were a pioneer family who helped to 
build the town. William Gobin, grandfather of 
Eddyth Power, moved to Prairie Creek in 1832 and 
operated & brick plant at the south edge of town. 
He and his boys built most of the old brick build- 
ings still standing in the town. The old Gobin 
mill burned in 1943. It was operated by William 
Gobin, Simon Gobin, Joseph Keaton (grandfather of 
Buster Keaton, the movie star), Joseph Thonpson, 


Lester Thonpson, and Harvey and William Bailey. 


The last mill operators were James A. Ward and Paul. 


Watson. Their United and Superior flour was well 
known throughout the area. 


Other early citizens were Rachel Gobin, 
John's wife. She was born in Washington County, 


near Salem. Indiana. .She remembered Morgan's raid 
through southern Indiana during the Civil War. She 
also had a brother killed at the battle of Lookout 
Mountain. Mary Lovelace was another pioneer. She 
was born in Orange County. She was the daughter of 
William and Elize Hauger-and was one of a family of 
Six children. This family moved to Prairie Creek 
in 1863. Aunt Mary, as she was called, led the 
singing at the Church of Christ for more than 30 
years. She was the village dressmaker, sewing by 
the light of the coal oil lamp, making many wedding 
and graduation dresses. She possessed a keen mind 


until her death at the age of 96. 


There has been a funeral director in the town 
for over a hundred years. David Weir, William’s 
grandfather, was probably the first director follow- 
ed by Josephus Weir, Harry Welch, Tommy Weir and 
Curt DeBaun and Curt, Jr. who are serving the comm- 
unity (Curt, Sr. has served in this business for 40 
or more years). 


Elipalet Shattuck was the resident physician in 
the early years of the town. Не lived a mile and a 
half north of Lykins settlement (Vigo) and had an 
extensive practice until his death in 1840. Other 
physicians through the following years were Thomas 
Lloyd, Doctor Payne, J.R. Wilson (whose son, Fred 
Still practices in Terre Haute), Doctor Talboth and 
Ben Rynerson. Doctor Edgar Hunt was our last 
Doctor in this township.  Jehiel Fisk also served 
in this capacity. 

Prairie Creek never had the good fortune to be 
Situated on a railroad. However, in 1907, the 
Terre Haute and Merom Traction Company was 
organized and the line surveyed for an inter-urban 
line from Terre Haute through the east edge of 
Prairie Creek and on to Merom. By 1908 part of the 
grades were completed and some bridges were built. 
Part of the grade can still be seen east of the 
town as well as in front of the resfdence of the 
former Abby Carson on State Road 63, north of 
Prairieton. Several bridges still exist east of 
Prairieton. The company went into receivership 
and the project was never completed. 

In 1913 another industry was begun in Prairie 
Creek. This was the Piety Brothers Bottling Works 
and was owned and operated by two brothers, E.R. 
and O.T. Piety. This business was first started 
in a small store building south of what is now 
Reed's Grocery Store. In 1914, a new building 
was erected on the west side of the street and 
the Bottling Works was moved into it. This was 
Quite an addition to the town and deliveries were 


made to all the surrounding towns, namely Fairbanks. 
Terre Haute, Farmersburg, and as far south as Merom. 
This was quite a distance in that period of slow 
travel. In the corner of this building a Barber 
Shop was operated by Granville Johnson for more 
tnan 50 years, until he retired. The upstairs of 
this buildipg was used for basketball games and 
traveling shows. Several famous plays such as,''Way 
Down East", "Over the Hill to the Poor House''and 
many other were given in this "Opera House". The 


building still stands and most of if is in disrepair. 


Other early industries were a Creamery at the 
south edge of town. This was a stock company 
operated by prominent citizens in the community, 


namely, Vincent Yeager, Milton Yeager, M. H. Piety 

and others. Perry Johnson, a young man from 

Carlisle, &ndiana, was the butter maker and did an 
excellent job turning out this golden goodness. He 

later married Tressa Gobin and they moved to a farm 

a mile and one half north of town (on S.R. 63) and 

specialized in growing fine fruit. 


Several years later, another industry, a Tomato 
Canning Factory was located at the foot of the hill, 
on the west side of the road, north of the Baptist 
Church. This also was a stock company and operated 
for only a few years. 


This history has so far delt with the happen- 
ings of the town and Prairie Creek Township up to 
the 1930's. As all can recall, the townsmen found 
themselves taking a lively interest in World War 
II--after all, it took all the young men away from 
the community. 


This prompted the mothers of these soldiers to form 
a Mothers of World War II, Unit 95, on July 19, 
1943. There were fourteen charter members. The 
first president of the new unit was Mrs. Ethel 
Chambers and the first vice president was Mrs. 
Myrtle DeBaun. Mrs. Ruth Clark and Mrs. Myrtie 
DeBaun have served as state president of this organ- 
ization and Mrs. DeBaun served as national president 
for the 1970-71 year. 


The purpose of this Mothers Club is to help 
with small furnishings in the Veterans Hospital 


throughout the areas where the unit is operated. 
This unit has furnished a room at the Lafayette, 
Indiana Home for Veterans. They also go to the 
Marion and Indianapolis Veterans Hospitals. This 
unit is Still very active and their services are 
welcomed by our war veterans. 


м 


Another still active organization in Prairie 
Creek is the Masonic Lodge. It was first organized 
in 1894 and was on dispensation and known as Ernest 
Lodge, U. D. 


The Masons who started the lodge in Prairie 
Creek came from various other towns to help get it 
started. Some had been members from lodges near 
this area and it was not long until there was a 
busy Ernest Lodge 589, so chartered on May 28, 1895, 
with 19 charter members. Homer Morgan was the first 
Master and W. Milton Yeager (Warren Yeager's grand- 
father) was the treasurer with Dr. J. M. Talbot, 
secretary. When they first organized, the Masons 
met in the upstairs of the brick home that is still 
across from the Hall. This was probably Dan Gobin's 
house because records show that he was paid a small 
sum of money at that time (probably for rent). The 
ground across from their first meeting hall was soon 
donated by Mrs. Fisk in memory of her brother and 
the lodge was to carry his name, Ernest. Mr. Ernest 
had helped in developing the town and this was a 
very '"fittin'" name to grace this fine order. Martin 
Pound was the first man initiated under new charter. 


The building cost of the new hall was $1872.12 
and some of the money was obtained by loan but a 
great amount was donated. The building was made of 
brick with the exterior using brick made away from 
here (not soft brick) and the inner walls used soft 
brick. The trimming was of cast iron and there were 
cast iron stars used for trim (they cost $ .25 each) 
and the first dozen of chairs purchased for the new 
meeting hall cost $9.00 per dozen. This hall still 
stands and the Masons and Eastern Stars are now ře- 
modeling the down stairs dining hall. The upstairs 
is newly refinished with the walls panelled. 


In April, 1894 20 ladies and one man, Earl 
Kester, began the Eastern Star Lodge. The Order was 
called Evelo and one source thought it was named 
after Evelo Ernest while another said it was taken 
from an advertisement on a billboard of a face pow- 
der! They also met upstairs in the Gobin house and 
the records say there was sawdust on the floor (it 
is unsure how an upstairs floor could be of saw- 
dust). The first Worthy Matron was Lula McPheeters 
and she was the last charter member to pass away 
(August 9, 1958). The reason there was only one 
man in the starting of the lodge was because the 
women wanted to give the initiatory work for the 
first time to their own family members. A Minnie 
Ohm came from the Terre Haute Chapter 443 to help 
get the lodge organized. Evelo (#161) received its 
charter in November, 1894. 


The I. O. O. F. Lodge was formed in Prairie 
Creek on May 20, 1875 and there were twelve charter 
members. They met in the upstairs of the Bowen 
store building. The Odd Fellows built their first 
meeting hall in 1904. The lower floor of this 
building was used for a general merchandise and the 
post office, also (at one time). Proprietors of the 
store through the years were Treat Piety, Walter 
Williams, Marvin and Johnny Davis, Estel Newlin and 
Earl Reed. The building burned in 1939 and was re- 
built--a fine structure of brick which now stands in 
the heart of the little town. Earl Reed and his 
wife, Billie, still operate the grocery store. 


The Rebekah Lodge was formed March 20, 1880 
with 25 charter members. They also met in the up- 
stairs of the Bowen building and they met on Satur- 
day afternoon until the hour was changed to Satur- 
day evening. The fire that destroyed the first Odd 
Fellows Hall also destroyed all of the records of 
the two organizations. They are still very active 
lodges. 


Before Prairie Creek had a fire department, the 
citizens of the area had their bucket-brigade and 
were quick to come running when the telephone oper- 
ator called those families nearest the fire. Опе 
lady recalled when her home caught on fire and it 
happened when a play practice was in progress. The 
news reached the practice group and they dashed 
over, grabbing every available bucket and soon had 
a lively bucket brigade going, using two of the 
nearest wells for water supply. She said the fire 
was soon put out. 


The township received its first fire protec- 
tion equipment in 1940. Several citizens donated 
their time and money and purchased a Diamond T 
truck which held 350 gallons of water. It was furn- 
ished by the government with some old army surplus 
equipment. A building was purchased by the town- 
Ship to house the truck. This building, located 
just west of the main street of ‘town, had been 
used for several businesses. The last known busi- 
ness was a mill to grind and mix feed, operated 
first by Clarence Petty and later by Clebert Kester. 
The doors on the building were made larger and a 
second floor was built on for a community meeting 
place. 


In 1947, money was raised by having suppers, 
bake sales, etc. and the township purchased a new 
1946 Dodge fire truck. In 1956, a 1,000 gallon 
water truck was purchased and at this time the 
building was enlarged, making it the present size, 
storing the fire truck and the water tank down- 


stairs and a fine large upstairs meeting place 
which the Home Economics has helped to furnish. 
The upstairs hall now has a display of all of the 
former school's class pictures and trophies which 
were moved there when the school was closed, 
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The new fire truck was purchased in February, 1970 
and is very fine for a volunteer fire department. 
The volunteer fire fighters are often called out to 
fight fires in the Wabash River bottoms in the fall 
when careless farmers and hunters start fires 
which rage out of control. The townsmen have been 
very good about coming out to fight fires and are 
proud of their work. 


The Home Economics Club would like to thank all 
who have helped to compile this history. Old pic- 
tures, from the Arbutis (edited by Dr. Hunt), were 
furnished by Mrs. Lola Brown and Warren Yeager, 
Dr. Hunt and many other townspeople have helped 
search old records for information. 


The 1946 Dodge Fire Truck 


Most of these men were responsible for the starting 
of the fire department in 1940. 


A memorial plaque was placed on the prominent 
Outside wall of the old Bowen Store. It remained 
there until the building was torn down in the 
early 1960's. Every young man from Prairie Creek 
Township who served in World War II was listed and 
there are gold stars denoting those who died in 
service. 

This picture was taken by Marshall Braner and 
enlargements were sold to the townsmen to pay гог 
the expense of placing the plaque. 
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631 CHERRY STREET TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 47808 


Historíc Old Fort Harrison 


The advance northward from Vincennes through the wilderness began on the morning of Sept. 26, 1811. 
The troops arrived at a point on the Wabash sixty-five miles from Vincennes and a short distance above 
the present site of Terre Haute, on the second of October. They were now within the heart of the pur- 
chase of 1809, which had been so strenuously opposed by Tecumseh. Here on beautiful] high ground on the 4 
east bank of the river, Harrison determined to erect the fort he had been advocating tor a year and a halt. 
The stockade with a block house at three of the angles was completed on the 27th of October and christ- 
ened Fort Harrison by Daviess, a great admirer of the commander. It was described by the latter as "a very 
handsome and strong work." 


On the night of September 4, 1812, Fort Harrison was attacked. A number of squatters lived in the 
vicinity of the fort. On the evening of the third two young men who were making hay were killed by 
the Indians. Late in the evening of the following day, between thirty and forty Indians arrived from 
Prophet's Town. The garrison was in command of Captain Zachary Taylor. The young commander was 
just recovering from a severe attack of the fever. A majority of his men were ill. About 11 o'clock in 
the night the firing by one of the sentinels gave the alarm of the attack. The men were ordered to their 
posts immediately. The Indians had set fire to one of the block houses. The fire ascended to the roof 
and endangered the adjoining barracks which helped to form the fortifications. 


*Although the barracks were several times in a blaze, and an immense quantity of fire directed against eri 
them, the men used such exertion that they kept it under and before day raised a temporary breast-work | 
as high as a man’s head. The Indians continued to pour in a heavy fire of ball and an innumerable quan- 
tity of arrows during the whole time the attack lasted, in every part of the barracks. I had but one other 
man killed, and he lost his life by being too anxious. He got into one of the gaileries in the bastion and 
fired over the pickets, and called out to his comrades that he had killed an Indian, and neglecting to stoop 
down in an instant he was shot dead. ... After keeping up a constant fire (which we began to return 
with some effect after daylight) until about six o'clock the. next morning, they removed out of the reach of 
our guns. . . . We lost the whole of our provisions but must make out to live on green corn until we 
can get a supply.” 


Fortunately, Taylor's presence of mind did not forsake him. He ordered buckets of water brought 
from the well. A portion of the roof that joined the block-house was thrown off. The fire was finally ex- 
tinguished and a temporary breastwork raised to fill in the breach. There is an interesting story of the 
part played by a woman, Julia Lambert, in the defense of the fort. The water in the well, the sole source 
of supply, which was being drawn up by a bucket, was about to fail Julia Lambert then asked to be 
lowered into the well She filled the buckets by means of a gourd and thus helped to save the day. The 
Indians all the while poured in a heavy fire of ball and an innumerable quantity of arrows. About six 
o'clock on the next morning, September 5, the Indians withdrew. Before leaving, the horses and hogs 
belonging to the nearby settlers were driven up and shot. The cattle and oxen were driven off. Only one 
man was killed and two wounded in the fort during the attack. After waiting a few days, Taylor dis- 
patched two men by water to Vincennes for provisions and reinforcements. They found the river so 
well guarded that they were obliged to return. Two other men were then sent out with orders to go by 
land, depending entirely on the woods in the daytime. 


As soon as the news reached the territorial capital, Colonel William Russell of the Seventh Regiment, 
U. S. Infantry, marched to the relief of Fort Harrison with 1,200 men, reaching that place without meeting 
any opposition on September 16. The fort was not molested thereafter. "The brave defense made by 
Captain Zachary Taylor at Fort Harrison is one bright ray amid the gloom of incompetency which has 
been shown in so many places," wrote John Gibson, acting governor of Indiana Territory. 


Terre Haute Remembers Way. Back When 


Terre Haute was laid out and platted in the fall of 1816 by the Terre Haute Land Company, composed of 
Cuthbert and Thomas Bullett of Louisville, Kentucky; Abraham Markle of Harrison; Hyacinth LaSalle of 
Vincennes and Jonathan Lindley of Orange County, Indiana. The company held patents from the United 
States to thirteen tracts of land on the Wabash river in the vicinity of Fort Harrison. All titles to lots in this 
purchase were derived from these men as original proprietors. 


The word "Terre Haute" derived from the French "terre" land, and "haute" high, signifies high land. 
This name was bestowed by early explorers not so much on account of its elevation as from the fact that this 
is the only high ground approaching the river for several miles. Beautifully situated on the east bank of the 
Wabash River in Vigo County, it spreads out on a high level plateau about fifty feet above the river surface. 


In the original Terre Haute a belt of heavy timber and a tangled growth of underbrush and vines ex- 
tended along the river bank reaching eastward as far as Sixth Street where it met the prairie, which in turn 
extended to the bluff. Some of the oldest citizens tell of their parents shooting squirrel and other game in the 
woods where Sixth Street now extends. 


In 1817 the new town of Terre Haute presented a truly pioneer appearance. There were only a few log 
cabins scattered along the river and these of the rudest description. After Indiana's admission into the union, 
January 21, 1816, new life was infused into the pioneers of Terre Haute, and the settlement began at once to 
improve. 


In January, 1818, Vigo County was organized and as an inducement to locate the county seat at Terre 
Haute, the proprietors deeded to the county some 80 lots besides the public square and paid into the county 
treasury $4000. 


The original site of Terre Haute extended from the river east to the west side of Fifth Street, and from the 
north side of Oak on the south to the south side of Eagle Street on the north. Lots were numbered from 1 to 
308. Third Street now was Market Street then and Wabash now was Wabash then. All east and west streets 
were sixty-five feet wide except Wabash, which then was 811% feet wide. The streets north and south were 
made of the same width as Wabash except Market which was 99 feet wide. What was called the “county road” 
was identified with the present Eighth Street. 


The first steamer reached Terre Haute in 1822 and by 1838 as many as 800 steamers came here from 
New Orleans, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Pittsburgh. 


The first newspaper arrived in 1823 and the dissemination of news forged another link in the unify- 
ing of the new country. Later the railroads eliminated the need of the Pony Express and again communi- 
cation was quickened. The telegraph and telephone put in a later appearance, but their arrival proved 
that Terre Haute was growing up. 


The first mayor of the town of Terre Haute was Elijah Tillotson who was elected in May, 1838. His last 
resting place is marked by a monument in the south central pari of Woodlawn cemetery. 


In April, 1853, Terre Haute was incorporated as a city under the laws of the state enacted in 1852. The 
first election was held May 30, 1853, and William H. Edwards was chosen the first mayor of the city. 


The Heritage of the Wabash Valley 


In that far off and long ago, the Wabash flowed through wilderness so dense that the sunlight scarce- 
Jy penetrated to the ground. In the soothing company of stately sycamores, honey locusts, and stalwart 
oaks, its rippling waters murmured to the moon of the unbelievable changes ahead, and of the noble men 
and women destined to heed the call to a new country, a new freedom. 


Then came humanity and the unbroken forest vibrated with life and color. Red savages roamed the 
woods and contended with each other for supremacy. The Miamis and Kickapoos, the Shawnees and Pot- 
iawattomies stalked the deer and buffalo while they dreaded the coming of the white man. The birch bark 
canoe glided up and down the Wabash, and after a lapse of time, a trading post was born where the white 
man exchanged colorful calico, beads, and mirrors for the red man’s furs. 


When once the realization took root that the fertile fields of the “Prairie City” to be offered rich op- 
portunities for home building, covered wagons with lumbering oxteams began to appear against the hori- 
zon, and swishing through the tall grasses, rode straight into the land of promise. The simple furniture 
and cooking utensils housed under the canvas of covered wagons was for hundreds of eager pioneers a 
temporary shelter, while around the dancing flames of their campfires they broke bread and planned their 
future homes, the humble hearth-stones that would grow into castles where children might grow into sturdy 
men and women—builders of the Wabash Valley Empire. 


The Wabash became the artery of travel and traffic in all this section through the forethought of the 
pioneers; moreover it saved them from stagnation and the death of isolation. Its waters became the life 
blood, the fluid power that flowed through the channels of trade and stimulated business then in its primi- 
tive state to the height of success. 
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Photographs from Terre Haute Illustrated 1889 
Date: 1889 
Accession Number: 951025 
Donor: Friends of the Vigo County Public Library 


Description: One document case. 


Content and Scope of the Collection 


This collection contains 5 x 7 black and white copy prints 
of the photographs published in the pictorial history: Terre 
Haute Illustrated, 1889. Published in Nine Parts. [C.C. Oakey] 
H.R. Page & Co., 1889, 


The seventy-six images in this collection have been kept in 
the original order that they appeared in the book (with the 
corresponding page numbers given) and the original captions have 
been used to describe them. Copy negative numbers are also 
listed for each copy print. (Some copy prints required two 
negatives to assure a sharp reproduction. Also, some copy prints 
have duplicate prints that have been cropped for a tighter shot.) 


The photographs in this collection were produced as 
reference and research copies and should be used in lieu of the 
original book (which is in very poor condition). 


DICE 
Folder 1 Image 1: Scene on the Wabash River, page l 
Neg 20:0A 


Image 2: Looking Southeast from Dome of Court 
House, page 2 
Neg 21:22A 


Image 3: Looking North on Sixth Street from Eagle 
Street, page 3 
Neg 20:1A 


Image 4: More Park, page 3 
Neg 20:30A 


Folder 2 Image 5: St. Stephen's Episcopal Church, page 4 
Neg 20:31A 


Image 6: Evangelical Lutheran Immanuels Church, 
page А 
Neg 20:2A 


Image 7: The Rose Polytechnic Institute, page 5 
Neg 21:23A and Neg 22:14A 
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Folder 3 


Folder 4 


Folder 5 


Folder 6 


Folder 7 


Image 


Image 


Image 


Image 


Image 


Image 


Image 


Image 


Image 


Image 


Image 


Image 


Image 


Image 
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13: 
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15: 


16: 
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18: 


19: 


20: 


21: 
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Residence of H.J. Baker, page 7 
[1100 S. 6th St.]* 
Neg 20:3A 


Birds Eye Northeast from Dome of Court 
House, page 8 
Neg 21:24A 


Opera House, page 9 [Naylor's] 
Neg 21:25A and Neg 22:20A 


Wabash Avenue, East from Third Street, 
page 10 
Neg 21:26A and Neg 22:13A 


Scenes in Woodlawn Cemetery, page 11 
Neg 20:4A 


Scenes in Woodlawn Cemetery, page 1l 
Neg 20:32A 


High School, page 12 
Neg 21:27A 


Residence of E. Gilbert, page 13 
[23 Gilbert Place]* 
Neg 20:5A 


Residence of Frank McKeen, page 13 
[655 Cherry St.]* 
Neg 20:33A 


Orphan's Home, page 14 
Neg 21:28A and Neg 22:15A 


Residence of H.H. Boudinot, page 16 
(672 Eagle St.] 
Neg 20:6A 


Birds Eye Northwest from Dome of Court 
House, page 17 
Neg 21:29A 


Scenes in Woodlawn Cemetery, page 18 
Neg 20:7A 


Scenes in Woodlawn Cemetery, page 18 
Neg 20:34A 


Centenary M.E. Church, page 19 
Neg 20:8A 
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Folder 9 


Folder 10 


Folder 11 
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St. Benedict's German Catholic School, 
page 19 
Neg 20:35A 


City Market Home, page 20 
Neg 20:9A 


Cottage at the Rose Orphan's Home, 
page 20 
Neg 20:36A 


Scene on the Wabash River, page 21 
Neg 20:10A 


St. Joseph's Male Academy, page 21 
Neg 21:0A 


Residence of Theodore Hudnut, page 23 
[627 Cherry St.]* 
Neg 20:11A 


Scene on the Wabash River, page 24 
Neg 21:30A 


Scenes in Highland Lawn Cemetery, 
page 25 
Neg 20:12A 


Scenes in Highland Lawn Cemetery, 
page 25 
Neg 21:1A 


Scene on Wabash Avenue, page 26 
(shows McKeen Bank) 
Neg 21:31A and Neg 22:16A 


Residence of Wm. Armstrong, page 27 
[n e cor Center and Sycamore]* 
Neg 20:13A 


Residence of Robt. Andrew, page 27 
[1434 Chestnut]* 
Neg 21:2A 


St. Anthony's Hospital, page 28 
Neg 21:32A 


Residence of Col. R.W. Thompson, 
page 30 

[1214 S. 6th]* 

Neg 20:14A 
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Folder 11 


Folder 12 


Folder 13 


Folder 14 


Folder 15 


Folder 16 


Image 


Image 


Image 
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Image 


Image 


Image 


Image 


Image 


Image 
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39: 


40: 


41: 


42: 


43: 


44; 


451 


46: 


47: 


48: 


49: 


50: 


51: 


Ohio Street West from Sixth Street, 
page 31 
Neg 20:15A 


Ohio Street East from Third Street, 
page 31 
Neg 21:3A 


Birds Eye West from Dome of Court House, 
page 32 
Neg 21:33A and Neg 22:17A 


Deming Block, page 33 
Neg 21:34A and Neg 22:18A 


Clift, Williams & Co. Works, page 34 
Neg 20:16A 


National House, page 34 
Neg 21:4A and Neg 22:21A 


Rose Orphans' Home, page 35 
Neg 21:35A and Neg 22:19A 


Residence of C. Fairbanks, page 37 
[402 S. 6th St.]* 
Neg 20:17A 


Looking South from Dome of Court House, 
page 38 
Neg 21:36A 


Eighth Street North From Mulberry 
Street, page 39 
Neg 20:18A 


Walnut Street West From Sixtn Street, 
page 39 
Neg 21:5A 


Wabash Avenue East From Sixth Street, 
page 40 
Neg 22:00A 


City School No. 3, page 41 
Neg 20:19A 


County Jail, page 41 
Neg 21:6A 


Residence of Wm. R. McKeen, page 42 
[221 S. 6th St.]* 
Neg 20:20A 
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Folder 16 


Folder 17 


Folder 18 


Folder 19 


Folder 20 


Image 


Image 


Image 


Image 


Image 
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Image 
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Image 


Image 


Image 


Image 


Image 
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Image 
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54: 
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56: 


57: 


58: 


59: 


60: 


61: 


62: 


63: 


64: 


65: 


66: 


Residence of A.J. Crawford, page 42 
[405 S. 6th St.]* 
Neg 21:74 


Residence of D.W. Henry, page 44 
(1200 S. 6th St.]* 
Neg 20:21A 


County Court House, page 45 
Neg 22:0A 


Seventh Street North from Mulberry 
Street, page 46 
Neg 20:22A 


Looking South on Fifth Street from Oak 
Street, page 46 
Neg 21:8A 


McKeen Block, page 47 
Neg 22:1A 


Residence of J.N. Whonhart, page 48 
[1101 S. 7th]* 
Neg 20:23A 


Coates College for Women, page 50 
Neg 22:2A 


First Baptist Church, page 51] 
Neg 20:24A 


Central Presbyterian Church, page 51 
Neg 21:9A and Neg 22:22A 


Government Building, page 52 
Neg 22:3A 


Fifth Street North from Oak Street, 
page 53 
Neg 20:25A 


Looking North on Sixtn Street from 
Crawford Street, page 53 
Neg 21:10A 


Scene on Wabash Avenue, page 54 
Neg 22:4A 


Headquarters of Fire Department, 
page 55 
Neg 20:26A 
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Folder 21 Image 
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Folder 23 Image 
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Phoenix Foundry and Machine Works, 
page 55 
Neg 21:11A 


Home for Old Ladies, page 56 
Neg 22:5A 


Residence of J.A. Parker, page 59 
[903 S. 6th St.]* 
Neg 20:27A 


Indiana State Normal School, page 60 
[sketch] 
Neg 22:6A 


Universalist Church, page 61 
Neg 21:12A and Neg 22:34A 


Congregational Church, page 61 
Neg 20:28A 


Terre Haute House, page 62 
Neg 22:7A 


Residence of A. Arnold, page 63 
[330 S. 6th St.]* 
Neg 20:29A 


Residence of J.P. Crawford, page 63 
{709 S. 6th St.]* 
Neg 21:13A and Neg 21:14A 


St. Patrick's Church, page 64 
Neg 22:8A and Neg 22:9A 


*Source: Terre Haute City Directory, 1889 
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TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


Terre Haute (pronounced ‘Terra Hote’’) 
was founded in 1816, the year in which 
Indiana was admitted to the Union. Meaning 
of the city's French name is "high (haute) 
ground (terre)"'. 


GRAM Terre Haute, county 
seat of Vigo County, occupies an area of 
approximately 25 square miles on the east 
bank of the Wabash River in west central 
Indiana. Surrounding terrain consists, for the 
most part, of level to gently rolling farmlands 
interspersed here and there with rugged 
wooded areas. Average elevation is 498 feet 
above sea level. Topographic features include, 
in addition to the Wabash River, Otter and 
Honey creeks, many other small streams, and 
a number of small lakes. 


The region has a moderate climate. Tem- 
peratures range from 309 during winter to 
909 in summer, with occasional short periods 
of colder or warmer weather. Average annual 
precipitation totals about 39 inches of rain 
and 8 to 10 inches of snow. Average relative 
humidity is 4096 in winter and 8096 in sum- 
mer. Prevailing winds are from the south- 
west, with an average velocity of 10 miles per 
hour. 


Present population of 
Terre Маите is approximately 72,000. That 
of Vigo County is about 115,000. 


ENT | Terre Haute is govern- 
ed by a Mayor and 9-member City Council. 
Vigo County is under the jurisdiction of a 
9-member County Council. For detailed in- 
formation concerning city and county govern- 
ment functions and services, call the 


sh 


Terre Haute City Hall 

17 Harding Street 

Terre Haute 47807 
Phone: 232-3375 


Vigo County Courthouse 

215 Wabash Avenue 

Terre Haute 47807 
Phone: 235-6115 


; The State of Indiana 
levies a TA tax on the income of individuals; 
and a 4% sales and use tax which applies to 
everything except groceries and prescription 
drugs. The state personal property tax has 
been replaced by an excise tax on motor 
vehicles. Real property is assessed at one 
third its true cash value, with rates being set 
locally. 


The present (1974) property tax rate in 
Terre Haute’ is $13.20 per $100 of assessed 
valuation. Depending on location of the 
property, tax rates in the County range be- 
tween $8.48 and $8.70 per $100 of assessed 
valuation. 


Voto - A newcomer to the 
state must regíster his motor vehicle and 
obtain an Indiana driver's license immediately 
upon establishment of residence there. In 
Vigo County these may be obtained from 
the 


Auto License Bureau 

1229 Wabash Avenue 

Terre Haute 47807 
Phone: 238-1669 


Fee for driver's license, valid for four years, 
is $5. Written, driving and vision tests are re- 
quired for the original license; test fee, $2.50. 
Operator's licenses are issued to those under 
the age of 18 only with the written consent 
of parent or guardian, and all licenses issued 
to personsunder the age of 21 are designated 
“Probationary.” 
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Annual registration fee for passenger cars is 
$12.25 plus an excise tax ranging from $12 
to $400, the amount depending on age, 
weight and value of the vehicle. Motorcycle 
registration fee, $18.25 plus excise tax. 
Identification check and certification on pre- 
scribed form by an enforcement officer is 
required for cars purchased in another state. 
Certificate of Title required; fee, $5. Finan- 
cia! Responsibility Law; minimum limits: 
$15,000/30,000/10,000. Annual safety in- 
spection of motor vehicles required. 


Passenger car trailers must be registered and 
comply with state regulations covering lights, 
brakes, hitch and size. Registration fees de- 
pend on weight of the trailer. 


: Indiana state laws re- 
quire that both dogs and cats have health 
certificates and rabies inoculations. Terre 
Haute city ordinances prohibit owners from 
permitting dogs to roam free at any time 
except on their own premises, and require 
that they be licensed. License fees: $3 for 
females and $1 for males and spayed females. 
Detailed information may be obtained from 
the Harrison Township Assessor, Vigo Coun- 
ty Courthouse, phone 232-4357. 


ap Economy of the Terre 
Haute area is based largely on agriculture, 
manufacturing, and retailing. Among major 
products of about 140 industrial plants in 
the city are machinery, phonograph records, 
fabricated metals, pharmaceuticals and chemi- 
cals, plastic film, food products, fabricated 
steel buildings, corrugated boxes, aluminum 
products, housewares, and paper products 
and printing. The city also has a cold storage 
warehouse. 


For current information on employment 
opportunities in the Terre Haute area, get 
in touch with 
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Indiana State Employment Service 
Second Floor, Star Building 
Terre Haute 47807 

Phone: 234-6602 


Urban and 
suburban transportation is furnished by Terre 
Haute City Bus Service. Phone 235-0109 for 
information concerning routes, fares and 
schedules. Taxicabs and rental cars are also 
available for hire. 


Passenger service to other 
cities is provided by Grey- 
hound and Trailways bus 
lines, Amtrak, and Alle- 
gheny Airlines. Hulman 
Field Municipal Airport is 
approximately one mile 
east of the city limits. Sky 
King is a small privately operated airport. 


£ Financial services are 
offered by Terre Haute First National Bank, 
Terre Haute Savings Bank, Merchants National 
Bank, Indiana State Bank, and six savings 
and loan associations. 


Ask your present banker to recommend a 
correspondent bank and to assist you with the 
transfer of your funds and establishment of 
credit in the Terre Haute area. For purposes 
of credit transfer, address of the Credit 
Bureau of Terre Haute is 831 Wabash Avenue, 
Terre Haute 47807, phone 235-6241. 


Water: Terre Haute Water Works 
234 South 8th Street 
Terre Haute 47807 
Phone: 232-1346 
Deposit: None Required 
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Gas: Terre Haute Gas Corporation 
632 Cherry Street 
Terre Haute 47808 
Phone: 234-1561 
Deposit: $25 —homes using gas 
for cooking, heat and 
hot water. 
$5—homes using gas 
for cooking and hot 
water heating only. 


Light: Public Service Indiana 
125 Harding Avenue 
Terre Haute 47808 
Phone: 234-3726 
Deposit: $20 


Phone: General Telephone Company 
711 Poplar Street 
Terre Haute 47807 
Phone: 234-1511 
Deposit: $35 plus an instalita- 
tion charge of $18. 


Refuse: Jamax Corporation 
Brazil, Indiana 47885 
Phone: 466-9811 
Charge: None — Contracted 
By City. 
Collections: Once a week 


n Terre Haute's daily 
papers are the Terre Haute Star, mornings, 
the Terre Haute Tribune, evenings, and a 
combined Sunday edition, the Tribune-Star. 
Address of the papers is 721 Wabash Avenue, 
Terre Haute 47807, phone 232-0581. The 
Spectator is a weekly publication. 


Terre Haute has several radio broadcasting 


stations, three television stations, and cable 
TV. 


All major denomina- 
tions and many smaller ones are represented 
among nearly 90 churches in Terre Haute. 
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Information concerning them may be ob- 
tained from the 


Greater Terre Haute Church 
Federation, Inc. 

630 Ohio Street, Terre Haute 47807 
Phone: 232-8880 


St. Anthony's and Union hos- 

pitals provide general and spe- 

cialized hospital facilities. Katherine Ham- 
ilton Mental Health Center is a new facility. 
Meadow Manor is a convalescent and re- 
habilitation center. The community hes six 
nursing and convalescent homes, five clinics 
and three medical centers. Two schools of 
nursing, a school of medical technology and 
a school of X-ray technology are operated in 
conjunction with Indiana State University. 
The professional services of over a hundred 
physicians and more than sixty dentists with 
local practices are available. 


Newcomers in need of assistance in choosing 
a family doctor or dentist пау wish to take 
advantage of the referral services cf the 


Vigo Courity Medical Society 
1408 Chestnut Street 
Terre Haute 47807 

Phone: 234-2254 


Western Indiana Dental Society 
788 South 3rd Street 
Terre Haute 47807 

Phone: 235-1245 


=| The Vigo County Pub- 
lic Library system includes a main downtown 
branch at 222 North Seventh Street, three 
shopping center branches, a town branch, 
and a mediamobile. The libraries are open 
from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Monday thru Thurs- 
day and from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday. In addition to the usual books 
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and periodicals, the library offers records, 
films and paintings for loan, has children's 
programs, and offers in-depth information on 
community affairs through printed material, 
tapes and films of discussions and documen- 
taries by local radio and television stations 
and other locaily recorded programs and inter- 
views. Projectors, recorders and other equip- 
ment are loaned for use in community events. 
Assistance in the planning and presentation 
of all kinds of group or organization programs 
is given by a qualified member of the library 
staff. Phone 232-5041 for detailed informa- 
tion relative to library services. 


Indiana State University Library is also open 
to the public. 


Terre Haute and Vigo County have a con- 
sclidated public school system with classes 
for children from kindergarten through the 
12th grade, special facilities for physically 
and mentally handicapped students, educa- 
tional TV, and a diverse adult education 
program. The high schocls, accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, offer general education, 
college preparatory, business and vocational 
courses. 


The school term usually begins the last week 
in August and ends the latter part of May. A 
child must be five years old by September 30th 
of the current school term to enter kinder- 
garten. Enroliment requirements include legal 
Proof of age, a physical exam, and inocula- 
tion for polio, smallpox, rubella, diphtheria, 
pertussis, tetanus and chicken pox. 


Transfer students should register at the 
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school they will attend. Upon registration 
school authorities will send to the school 
formerly attended by the student for trans- 
cripts of his cumulative records. 


A nominal rental fee is charged for textbooks. 
Elementary, junior and senior high schools 
have cafeteria service. School bus transporta- 
tion is furnished at no cost for all students. 
Additional information concerning the public 
schools may be obtained from the 


Vigo County School Corporation 
Administration Building 
961 Lafayette Avenue 
Terre Haute 47807 
Phone: 234-4886 


Other educational facilities in the community 
include privately operated nursery schools, 
kindergartens and day schools, and Catholic 
elementary and high schools. Opportunities 
for higher education are available at Indiana 
State University, St. Mary-of-the-Woods Col- 
lege, Rose-Hulman institute of Technology, 
Indiana Business College and Indiana Techni- 
cal-Vocational Coilege. 


Local nursery schools are licensed and in- 
spected by the State and the City of Terre 
Haute. Detailed information concerning them 
may be obtained from the Chamber of Com- 
merce, phone 232-2391. 


У: 4 | Aimost ali 
сау 5 affiliated adult and youth groups 
and organizations are represented by at least 
one branch or chapter in Terre Haute, and 
there are numerous local social, school, church 
and special interest groups, as well. Informa- 
tion concerning them may be obtained from 
the public library, phone 232-5041. Of 
particular interest to young people are the 


Boy Scouts 
501 South 25th 
Phone: 232-9496 
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Girl Scouts 
1100 Gir! Scout Lane 
Phone: 232-0104 


Junior Achievement 
1421 2nd Avenue 
Phone: 232-6230 


YMCA 
200 South 6th 
Phone: 232-2361 


YWCA 
121 North 7th 
Phone: 232-3358 


Music, art and drama are im- 

portant assets to life in Terre 

Haute. А wide variety of pro- 

grams, plays and special events 

are offered by the Terre Haute Symphony 
and Youth Symphony orchestras, Commu- 
nity Theatre, various music clubs, Swope Art 
Gallery, Early Wheels Museum, Historical 
Museum of the Wabash Valley, and Allen 
Memorial Planetarium. 


Productions of the Community Theatre of 
Terre Haute are staged at the Weldin Talley 
Memorial Playhouse, and children's and 
foreign film series are also offered there. The 
recently completed Hulman Civic University 
Center is the focal point for the finest in 
concerts, ballet, theatre and other cultural 
events brought to the Wabash Valley, as well 
as being the arena for sports events and 
conventions. 


Facilities of the Vigo County 
Park & Recreation Department 

include about 20 parks with 
playgrounds, picnicking and 
sports areas and other 
improvements in several 
of them; a zoo, olympic- 
ET 


size swimming pool, two lakes, several ponds, 
a train, ponies, open-air concerts in summer 
and ice skating and sledding in winter in 
Deming Park; a boat-launching ramp and 
docking space in Fairbanks Park along the 
Wabash River; and a golf course, club house 
and tennis courts in Rea Park. There are a 
number of county parks with various facili- 
ties. 


The Recreation Department sponsors year- 
round supervised programs suitable for resi- 
dents of all ages. Detailed information rela- 
tive to scheduled activities may be obtained 
by calling the Recreation Department, phone 
232-4074. 


Among activities available are baseball (Little 
League and Babe Ruth League), basketball, 
football, handball, tennis, golf, swimming, 
boating, water skiing, scuba diving, roller and 
ice skating, archery, bowling, horseback rid- 
ing, picnicking, hiking, camping, hunting, 
and fishing. Spectator sports include auto 
and horse racing and intercollegiate sports 
events. Hulman Civic University Center is 
the scene of sports events, conventions, cir- 
cus performances and arena shows. The 
community has six indoor and two drive-in 
theaters. 


Annual events in Terre Haute include the 
Banks of the Wabash Festival, Tony Hulman 
Classic, and the Oktoberfest. 


| Nationally known 
chain restaurants in the Terre Haute area in- 
clude Bonanza Sirloin Pit, Burger Chef, Bur- 
ger King, Chicken Unlimited, Dairy Queen, 
Denny's, Holiday Inn, Howard Johnson's, 
International House of Pancakes, Kentucky 
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| Fried Chicken, Long John Silver’s., Luigi's, 


McDonaid's Hamburgers, Pizza Hut, Pondero- 
sa Steak House, Ramada Inn, Red Lobster 
Inn and Sheraton inn. 


Other well-known restaurants are Ambrosini's, 
Bierstube, Black Rose Restaurante, Charlie's 
Steak House, Dragon Inn, Gasthaus Stefan, 
Jon Henri, and Specialty Quisine Restaurants. 


SH (AAG | Thedowntown:busi- 
ness section on Wabash Avenue between 5th 
and 7th Streets is Terre Haute's principal 
shopping district. Neighborhood stores are 
conveniently located throughout the area, 
and within four miles of downtown are 
several large, modern shopping centers; 12 
Points, Meadows, Southland, North Plaza, 
East Wabash, K-Mart Plaza and Honey Creek 
Square. 


Major department, variety and discount stores 
include Roots, Sears Roebuck, Meis Bros., 
Montgomery Ward, J. C. Penney Co., K-Mart, 
Woolco, Woolworth's, Eastside Discount 
House, Zayre's. Chain food stores are A-Mart, 
A&P, Bi-Rite, Great Scot, IGA, Kroger, 
Standard and Super Value Food Store. 


HOUSING | The most-favored Terre 
Haute residential areas are Allendale, Edge- 
wood Grove, Woolridge, Lincolnshire, Ohio 
Boulevard, Deerfield, Colonial Park, Brook- 
side Estates, Lakeview Estates, Collett Park, 
Woodgate and Terre Vista. 


Homes for sale range in price from about 
$15,000 to $100,000, the average being 
between $25,000 and $40,000. There are 
very few single family homes for rent. 


Multi-unit apartment buildings and apartment 
complexes are scattered throughout the city 
and suburbs and are, for the most part, con- 
veniently located close to schools, churches, 
Shopping and recreation facilities. Furnished 
and unfurnished studio, one-to-three bed- 
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room and garden apartments, townhouses 
and condominiums are available at rents rang- 
ing from $90 to $200 or more per month. 


Most apartment managements permit chil- 
dren and pets. Usually included in rentals are 
carpeting and drapes, range, refrigerator, air 
conditioning, utilities (water, gas, light, heat), 
storage, laundry and parking areas, and gar- 
bage and refuse collection. Be sure to inquire 
about all these before signing a lease. 


The classified columns of the Tribune-Star 
are an excellent source of information on 
currently available housing. Assistance is also 
offered by the 


Terre Haute Multiple Listing Assn., Inc. 
601 Ohio Street, Terre Haute 47807 
Phone: (812) 234-3746 


Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce 
631 Cherry Street, Terre Haute 47808 
Phone: (812) 232-2391 


Welcome Wagon 
Audrey Taylor 
Phone: 235-6061 


Newcomers 
Barbara Deadly 
Phone: 299-9334 
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ble and collector. This 


On May 10, 1838 the Board 
of Trustees held its first meet- 
ing. Trustees included: Rob- 
ert Wallace, Jacob D. Early, 
James B.. Edmunds, Ransom 
Miller, Theron A. Madison, 
Russel Ross, Thomas Hough- 
ton, Curtis Gilbert, John F. 
Cruft and Amory Kinney. The 
last resigned in 
August and 
Thomas Desert 
was elected to 
fill his unex- 
pired term in 
the Fifth Ward. 
Officers in the 
Town were Eli- 
jah Tillotson, 
president or 
mayor of the 
board of trust- 
ees; Charles T. 
Noble, clerk; 
Britton M. Harrison, assessor 


DOROTHY J. 
CLARK 


ford, treasurer; and John 


Britton, surveyor. 


Elijah Tillotson only served 
[rom May 10 to Oct. 18 when 
Dr. Marcus Hitchcock was 
elected. He in turn resigned 
. and Britton M. Harrison was 
‘elected mayor in June, 1839. 
On Dec. 3 Charles T. Noble 
resigned as clerk and W. D. 
Griswold was elected to fill 
his unexpired term. Public of- 
fice was an unpaid. time- 
consuming, public trust in| 
.those early days. not thej 
political plum with fringe! 
benefits it has become im later | 
years. - | 


| m |o Commenga, Afairs Hia 
Few Clues 
awe fioe - Mee aa 


Was Incorporate 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


No records exist of a town 
show that there was a boroug 
isolated record. There were probably no such of 
i ү Pen n Clay visited Terre Haute in 1 

ossible honor, the only officials among the citi i i 
were county officers, Rona to а the D a We cu. ег 

The only clues to show that there was some town organization, were the ac- 
E the court house square over to the citi- 
and the fact that small parts of town lots 
nquent town taxes. Only pieces of lots were 
o only a few dollars at most. 


tions of the county commissioners turnin 
zens to “embellish as they pleased,” 
= were sold at public sale to satisfy deli 
2 sold és the delinquencies amounted t 
erre Haute was incorporated as a town by act of th i 

1832. The following March the citizens held a eating at the court И di 
vided the town into five wards. A trustee was elected for each: James Warren 
James B. McCall, Thomas Houghton, James Ross and Wm. Herrington These 
men were the first councilmen of the town of Terre Haute. They in turn elected 
the first municipal officers: James B. McCall, president; James T. Moffatt, clerk; 
; Samuel Crawford, treasurer, and Wm. Mars, consta- 

system lasted until 1838 when a charter was secured from | 
on of a тауог and councilmen. ) 


Charles С. Taylor, assessor 


the legislature for the electi 
T 


1 
l 


| 
| 


іп 


‚ as first school trustee іп 1827;| 


j Continued On Page 7, Col. 5. 


and marshal; Samuel Craw-| |; 


rove 


“It was difficult to learn 


much about the personal lives: 
of the first five city fathers. | 
Judge Elijah Tillotson (1791-; 


1857) was one of the first, if! 
not the first, jeweler here. He, 
came here as early as 1819, 
helped charter Masonic Lodge! 
No. 19; served as a petit juror; 
1823; served аз bond 
coroner in 3826: hought andj 
sold land before 1830; served) 


V 
M Ts n о qua 
Dorothy Clark 


Continued From Page 1. 


was listed in the 1829 census 


1 as head of the household of 3 


{ 
4 


i males and 2 females; his 
daughter, Еда ‘*Lizzie?? 
Tillctscn. was a school 
teacher: a daughter Nancy 
married Ruphus Brown in 
1832; a son Rodney learned 
the jewelers trade and conti- 
nued the iittle shop on the 


west side of First street bet- 


ween Poplar and Onio streets : 
which had a bow window | 


-r 


Comm 


City — | 
d in 1832 
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government prior to 1838. There is nothing to 
h government between 1816 and 1832 except one 
ficers as a borough president 
831 and was received with all 
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displaying all sorts of wat- | 


cies. 
Charles Thomas Noble was 
born in Massachusetts in 


1801, coming here in 1823. He 
was one of our first teachers. 
ard taught the first Sunday 
school class. He married 
Elizabeth L. Herring and we 
know of two children: Спаг!еѕ 


T.. Jr. and Mary W. Noble 
who married Louis Phillip 
Seehurger. The 1835 census 


listed his family as 2 males 

over 10. 3 females over 10, 

aud 2 males under 10. 
Nobie took the census 


1820 when there were 43 
families of 338 inhabditanis in 
the town. In 1835 a bet of 315 
on a side was made on tha 
population. One contended 
that the town nad a population 


‚ of 1,590; the other that it did 
i not. Mr. Noble took the census 


and found 183 families and a 
population of 1.200. He won 
the bet fer his labor. He serv- 
ed as collector. recorder, and 
county clerk for many years. 

Britton M. Hercisun came 
here as early as 1818. Та 1523 
he was a partner in Harrison 
& Wilson groceries. 


unity Affairs File. 


in 


n 1830 he 


was a partner with Henry 
Allen. In 1828 he married. 
Adaline Allen, daughter of the 


. early settler Peter D. Alien. 


granddaughter, 


They had times chidren: 
George. Porter and Edward. 
Harrison’s Watch 
Harrison's great- 
Bliss) Ruta 
Adamscn. gave an interesting 
relic with a remarkable 
history to the local museum. 
Ili is a gaid watch, stem- 
winling. hunting case. Liber- 
pocl make, inscribed with the 
date 1828 ard the name “B. 
Harrison." Harrison & Son 
had ап establishment on 
Water Street north of the Big 
Four Railroad where they 
made soap and candles. In 
1858 Mr. Harrison lost his 
watch. fn 1993 while the 
bridge builders were sinking 
the ccffer dams for the stone 
piers of the new Big Four 
bridge a workman found the 
gold watch 32 feet below tne 
bottom of the river near the 
hank. The name inscribed on 
it proved it to be the watch 
lost by Mr. Harrison 45 years 
before. It had been dropped 
nearer the bank than when 
found, for as time passed the 
river encroached and what 
was land became river, and 
the gravel and sand swept by 


‚ the current into eddies beiow 


the bend had buried the watch. 
deep under clay, gravel and 
sand where it was found. The 
outer hunting case was in 
good order. though the goid 
was dull. The enamel of the 
face had gone, the minute and 
second hands had disap- 
peared. and a very small hour 
hand had remained. 
Described as a very bustling 
man he was considered very 
eccentric, but honest and 
truthful in business. He served 
as mayor, justice of the 
peace, counciiman, president 
of the volunteer firemen's 
association, and inspector of 
salt for the county in 1832. 
Samuel Crawford was born 
in 1902 in County Antrim, 
Ireiand. He came to America 
in 1822 and lived in Louisville, 


Ky. before coming to Terre |, 


Haute. He married Elizabeth 
Cunningham, daughter of 
Francis Cunningham, pioneer 
settier and first postmaster. 
Samuel and his older brother 
John ran a successful mer. 
cantile business here (ог 
many years. He became se- 
ecetary, inen president of the 
T. Н.х R. Railroad from 1852 


unti his death in 1837. His 
wife died in 1341. His onty sur- 
vivor was Frank Crawford. 
| Samuel Crawford served as 
treasurer of the town Гог 
nearly 20 years. He was a 
director of tue Terre Tuite 
Deawvbrigge Co; cn che 
building cemmittee гог tre 
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Vigo County Seminary алб 
trustee 1847 to 1856: a director 
of the Branch Bank сї the 
Stale Bank here im 1834: а 
councilman; memper of a 
volunteer [ire engine eoni- 
pany; and map maker for tne 
town in 1831. 

John Britton came here in 
1817, spent most of his life m 
Terre Haute and was ore oi 
the well-to-do puntie spirited 
citizens of the town. When ne 
first came to town from Vin- 
cennes he lived wih P 
Barnes їп his smail log cabin 
on Section 16 at ihe edze of 
the prairie, not far [rom 
Woodlawn Cemetery. 

In 1818 he was iisted as a 
"tailor" but he surely did not 
have time to follow his trade. 
He served as “lister”; petii 


‚ Juror; charter member of Ma- | 
. sonic Lodge No. 19; one of ten 


; pany, forwarding and com- 


' of fancy gardening 


| ton M. Herrison. escostow pnd 
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original members of Central 
Presbyterian Church in 1828: 
county surveyor: constable of , 
Harrison township; and many ] 

! 


times married 


Іп 1819 he married Harriet t 
Allen, the same Чау Curtis | 
Gilbert married ner sister | 
Catherine. In 1825 he merricd , 
Eliza Roach; and in 1820 to | 

harine Croy. | 

а early as 1848 he had 
estabüsned Britton & Com- 


mission merchants, with the 
warehouse at First and Eagie 
streets on the canal basin. In 
the Fifties the “old Britton 
warehouse" was located on 
the canal basin and was the 
landing place and pier for tne 
canal boats. 

Known as a Magistrate and 
librarian. he Кері the first 
county library. Described az à 
rather plain in manner and 
speech. it was said that at а 
trial before him. a man by the 
name of Leatherman jumped 
up and exlaimed: 50 and so 
swears to а d---d e." squire 
Britton then, in ^п excited 
voice said: “John Leather- 
man, I fine you ©5 fer 
swearing, by G-d." 

Mr. Britton was уг 


end 
brick home built in 1925 at 
First and Poplar streets was а 
show place of flowers and 
landscaping. 

These. then, were. the five 
men who were responsible for 
our town government in 
183S—Etijan Tillatson. maver: 
Charles T. Noble. clerk 


Brit. 


marshal; Samuri Crawiord, 
areasurer, and doha Uunon 
surveycr. 


a a —— 


Terre Haute's First Election 
as Held About Eighteen Thirty-two 


W 
loc 


Ву A. R. Markle. 0 

When Terre Haute was founded 
in 1816, it probably had no in- 
habitants. certainly it could have 
had but very few, for the first sale 
of lots did not take place until 
the last days of October and there | 
were no buildings in which people 
could have spent the winter unless 
we except the home of Dr. Charles 
B. Modesitt and the few rude 


| houses that could be readily made 


ready for use. The town was 
purely a real estate venture. there 
was nothing here to attract set- 
tlers aside from the homes already 
established at remote parts of the 
county, which was then not even 
our own county as Knox county 
held jurisdiction over all of it. 


The Town Borough. 


In 1817 it became a part of Sul- 
livan county with the greater part 
of the population gathered farther 
south along Honey Creek or the 
prairies near there. But by the 
time Vigo county was set up in 
the spring of 1818 there were a 
number of settlers in and about 
the town and some kind of town 


government was in existence. 
Nothing seems to have been re- 
corded of that establishment, 
probably because any records 


would have been kept in Sullivan 
county and those records were lost 
in one of Indiana’s costly court- 
house fires. The only basis for 
that belief in a borough govern- 
ment is the fact that the propri- 
etors sent their agent to bid in 
some lots to be sold by the sheriff 
of Sullivan county for "borough 
taxes" for 1817 and only a corpor- 
ate town could have levied taxes. 
This is slim evidence indeed but 
that is all we have until in 1832. 
when by an Act of the General 
Assembly, the town of Terre 
Haute was chartered. 


The First Charter. 


This act provided that the citi- 
zens should assemble at the court- 
house to elect five trustees and a 
president, the body to be known asi 
the "president and trustees of the 
town of Terre Haute." Under the 


charter the town was to be divided | 


into five wards. The act was dat- 
ed January 26, 1832, and the first 
election, held at the court house in 
March chose as trustees, James B. 


McCall, Thomas Houghton, James | 


William Herrington and 


Warren. 


Ross, 
James 


T. Moffatt, clerk; Charles G. Tay- 
lor, assessor; Samuel Crawford, 
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These. trustees | 
elected McCall, president; James | 


Of these men, James B. McCall 
was a prominent attorney and one}, 
of the first directors of the First 
State Branch Bank of Indiana in 
Terre Haute, while his wife Julia 
appears on the list of the first 
members of the Presbyterian 
church in Terre Haute. Thomas 
Houghton was one of the stock- 
holders of the Old Brick School at 
Fifth and Walnut and in 1838 at 
the organization of the first fire 
company was not only the fire 


| warden for the Third ward but 


Official keeper of our first fire| 
engine, the old hand-drawn and 
hand-pumped box engine bought 
in that year.. James Ross came 
here in 1824 with his brothers, 
Russell and Harry, and helped the 
town grow by their manufacture 
of the first brick. Later they were j| 
merchants for many years on һе |! 
west side of the public square, the | 
main business center fo ra long 
time. Little is known of Warren! 
and Harrington but James T. Mof- 
fatt who was born in 1791 came to|! 
Terre Haute from Vincennes іп!! 
1829.' He was a carriage maker by; 
trade but ‘is better known as aj! 
member of the city council and as|; 
associate judge of Vigo county || 
later. 

He built a large house that stood’ 


treasurer, and William Mars, con-| 


stable and collector. The popula- 
tion at that time was about 600 
people, housed in about 70 or 80 
homes and a few taverns that were 


partly boarding houses for the sin- 


gle men of the community. 


| 


| 


| 


i 


where the ‘one “time Training| 
School. now Stalker Hall, stands on| 
the college campus. A member of | 
the State Senate, postmaster, coun- 
cilman and prominent Mason, he 
died in 1861. Samuel. Crawford, 
probably treasurer of the first or- 
ganization, served under this char- 
ter and its successor. One time 
president of the Terre Haute & 
Richmond Railroad, a director of| 
the Branch Bank from its organi-| 
zation, captain of the first engine 
company. he was one of the own-: 
ers of the outlot that comprised! 
the ,land between Wabash апа 
Cherry from Seventh half way to| 
Sixth. His daughter Ann married 
Wiliam R. McKeen and her son 
carried his grandfather's name. 
"Uncle Billy' Mars was truly the 
village blacksmith, the first in the 


|| town with his shop at First and 


Poplar streets and for many years 
other than these of the first char- 
ter, the town marshal. 


The Market House. 


One of the first municipal insti-| 
tutions was the Market House in 
Market street, now known as Thira 
street. As traffic went only paral- 
lel to the river at that time, the 
proprietors made Third street, or 
as they named it, Market street, 
and true to its name the first Mar- 4 
ket House was built in it between 
Ohio and Walnut and the Marshall 
had added to his duties the keep- 
ing of order during the time it was 
in use and of putting it in order) 
after the crowd had gone. In addi- 
tion to his duties as marshal he 
was to collect the town revenues 
from licenses and taxes and he 
was in consequence a busy man in 
carrying out his duty. Also he 
was to carry out the orders of the 
justice of the peace of the town- 
ship. He built one of the first 
frame houses in Terre Haute and 
was the owner of two shares in the 
Old Brick School. The story of the 
next charter will be given next, 
week. / 
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First White Visitors 
Area Accompani 
Зал. Kaati – Ме 


By А. R. Markle. 


f 


|| Markle, David Swan, William 


To This | 


ed Harrison March 


Nathaniel Kirk from Ото, Major 


Bought 400 Acres. 

In 1803 he bought a lot (400, 
acres) in Ancaster, Upper Canada,| 
and another in 1806 and as his son| 
Nelson was born there in 1807, he 
must have removed from New 
York as shown also by a deed 
made for the last of his New York 
property in 1808, in which he is re- 
fered to as "Abraham Markle of. 
iUpper Canada, late of Ulysses." 


The first large party of white||Bennett and a number of others|pater deeds show his ownership 


men fo reach this neighborhood, 
were those who accompanied Наг-' 
rison's march to Tippecanoe. They! 


who are designated only by their 
initials. 
There were others whom he met 


had been preceeded by William ;|but does not name, for at the Fort 
Harris, a government surveyor.|were Major Johrt T. Chunn, Cap- 
Even before this there had been/'tain Cass and Curtis Gilbert, the 
Indian traders and trappers who} latter in charge of a small stock of 
were granted licenses to trade with! goods in which he had an interest 
the Indians at the Wea, town ОЁ! and who was later to become a 
Terre Наше. But the land se very usfeul and prominent citizen 
who knew by 1812 that the land| of the community. 


of property acquired as late as! 
1811 and in 1812 he was appointed 
|а member of the Assembly and 
served there for two years, always 
‘in opposition to the Crown in its 
‘endeavors to prosecute the war. 
| with the United States. 

Often arrested for sedition and 
acquitted by his neighbors, the at- 
torney general in desperation final- 
ly had him sent down the river for 


| the mill at Roseville, now Coxvilie, 


then in the northern portion of 
Vigo county, 

Here the firm was moderately 
successful and when fhe location 
became a part of Parke county on 
lits organization, Chauncey became 
enamoured of a desire to hold of- 
fice in the new county. Why 
Parke county did not avail itself 
of the coming philanthropist is not 
known but it is said that he re- 
ceived but two votes and no in- 
vestigation has revealed the name 
of his friend who voted with him, 
In disgust, it is said, at the lack 
of appreciation shown by his neigh- 


would be thrown open to settle-| 
ments in a few years, came up 
from Vincennes and squatted on the) 
land without title. 

In 1815 the first-wave of the im- 
migration from the south brought! 
the first of the Quakers in the, 
neighborhood of the present town} 
of Prairieton and here in 1816: 
Moses Hoggatt had built a house! 
and was prepared to take up his: 
lands as soon as the Land Office: 
Should begin selling it. 

The earliest published account of 
the neighborhood is to be found in 
a small book published in 1817 by 
|David Thomas, entitled “Travels 
Through the Western Country In 
the Summer of 1816," in which he 
describes very fully the soil, wa- 
ters, fauna and conditions met dur- 
ing the month of July, when in com-! 
pany with Jenathan Swan, a mer-| 
chant of Aurora, he traversed the 
present county from about Middle- 
town to Atherton. 

Born in Pennsylvania in 1776, 
well educated there, he moved to 
New York and following the publi- 
cation of the “Travels” was ap- 
pointed by Governor DeWitt Clin- 
ton of New York, chief engineer 
of the western section of the 
Erie Canal. An 
tributor to the **Genessee Farmer," 
the pioneer agricultural magazine, 
he played а very important part 
in the development of American 
farming. A trained pomologist, 
florist and farmer, his observa- 
tions of the new country were of 
great value. 

On the 13th of July, having spent 
the night with his friends in Honey 
Creek Prairie, he started for Terre 
Haute, pronounced vulgarly, he 
says "Tar Holt," where there was 
a very considerable encampment. 
Beyond these, he says, “The cabins 
were numerous, the immediate vi- 
cinity of this station has assumed! 
the aspect of a considerable village 
and once more we are surrounded 
by ‘the busy hum of men.’ ” 

; He describes the Otter Creek 
|Prairie, the Spring Creek Prairie 


Born in Middletown, Conn., in | гіа] in a less friendly atmosphere 
1795, Mr. Gilbert was but 20 years|where conviction was certain and, 
of age when he landed at Fort|faced with this fate, Markle 
Harrison to begin a long and active) escaped (tradition says because of 
ife in Vigo county. Commissioned: his Masonic connections) and cross- 
dostmaster at the Fort in 1817, ће, ing into New York, enlisted as 
noved the office to Terre Haute captain in the Army of the States. 
n 1818, having already taken his Promoted to major, he rendered 
"art in the establishment of the valuable service during the war, 
unty government as clerk of the but at its unsuccessful conclusion, 
‘ireuit Court and recorder. In deprived of his property and sep- 
he house which he built at the arated from his family he turned 
iortheast corner of Water and to the west for a new struggle with 
Jhio streets, was organized Lodge| the wilderness. With the passage 
No. 19, F.&A.M., of which he was| of the Act of March 5, 1816, for 
he first secretary, Terre Haute's| which he had worked and the ac- 
"irst and oldest fraternal organi-| quisition of several warrants be- 
zation which included many of our| side his own, he reached the Land 
old time pioneers of the city and| Office at Vincennes in time to lay 
county. — his warrants on the land he wanted 

He married a daughter of Gen-| and was soon engaged in the erec- 
eral Peter B. Allen. She died inj tion of his home and the mills with 
1821 and was buired on the outlot| which he hoped to found a new for- 
at the northeast corner of Sixth| tune to replace that lost in Canada, 
and Ohio. Later he built a resi- Buys Still More Land. 
dence there that was only destroyed| An active participant in the 
when the present buildings occu-| founding of the town and the crea- 
pied as a furniture store were|tion of Sullivan and Vigo counties, 
erected. In 1831 he became owner! he continued to back his judgment 
of two shares of stock in the Brick of the value of the growing commu- 
School, the first educational insti- nity by buying still more of the 
tution of Terre Haute and in 1834 Jands comprised within its borders. 


important con-| 


‘he married Mary Caroline, the 
daughter of John F. King, the 
ceremony being performed by the 
Reverend Matthew G. Wallace of 
the Presbyterian church. 

Among the many pioneer move- 
ments in which he was interested 
were the old Vigo County Library,’ 
‚ОЁ which he was a trustee in 1824 
and the Branch Bank of Indiana 
of which he was a trustee in 1824, 
He died in 1877 and but the one son, 
Henry C., is still living. 

Abraham Markle came to look 
over the new country in 1815 and 
{returned in 1816 to become the 
first owner of land in the Harrison 
Purchase which was opened for 
‘settlement by the Canadian Volun- 
teers in June, and to purchasers at 
the Vincennes Land Office in Sep- 
tember. 

Born in New York in 1770, little 


Among his early purchases was the 
half section lying east of the pres- 
ent Seventh street between Locust 
and Poplar. 

Ever extending his holdings, his 
sudden death in 1826 found his prop- 
erty heavily encumbered and in 
the foreclosure of the mortgage by 
| Frederick Rapp of the New Har- 
(mony Community, Chauncey Rose 
became the owner of this piece of 
his lands and from which the vast, 
for those days, fortune of the latter 
was derived. From this parcel of 
|land, obtained for a little over 
| $3,600, nearly a half million dollars 
‘was obtained in the following 30 
i years and nearly half of it was still 
owned by Mr. Rase. On this ground 
was constructed the old Prairie 
House, the Canal bisected it, the 
railroad with its buildings and 
shops was laid on it and the growth 


is known of his life until a man of|of the town to the east only helped 


jand in speaking of the Fort Harri- 
son Prairie, says he “crossed high 
[broad ridges which might be laid 
into beautiful farms.” Time proved 
his judgment to be correct, 


Others Mentioned. 


Among others whom he men- 
tioned as here at the lime were 


24, he leaves Canada for central|to enrich its owner. 

New York, there to become a mill- Chauncey Rose was born in 
er and merchant as well as the Wethersfield, Conn., in 1794, a de- 
first clerk of the town of Ulysses,|scendant of Robert "the settler,” 
now Ithaca, N. Y., in April, 1795. 'first of the line to come to New 


an office he continued to hold until! 
1800, | 
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England in 1634 in the “Francis” 
with his wife, Margery and eight 
children and Chauncey was of the 
sixth generation to follow him. 
Coming to Indiana in 1818, he 
first became the partner'of Moses 
Robbins with whom he erected the 


bors, he disposed of his holdings in 


Parke county and moved to this , 


county where there is no record of | 
any further political aspirations on ' 
his part. 

Left Great? Sums. 

Heavily interested in transporta- 
tion systems, stage and rail as well 
as water, a man of great wealth 
for those days, he left great sums 
of money to various institutions 
here and at his old home in Weth- 
ersfield, much of which was ac- 
iquired by a successful suit cone 
cerning his brother's estate. Liv- 
ing practically alone, his only sis- 
ter having died here in 1848 and. 
his brothers having returned tok: 
Conecticut ће larger part of his& 
wealth was left to charities and: 
schools. i 

Ezra Jones came from Kentucky, 
before the opening of the sales in: 
1816 and there is in the possession ® 


M 


of Mrs: B. B. White, a letter writ-,.| 
ten by him to his son in Hardin |; 


rison, August 10, 1816, probably the ; 
oldest espistle written from that! 
point to a member of one's family 7 
that is in private hands today. He . 
says: е 


My Dear: fan 
After journeying through an ex- "Eg 
tensive wilderness interspersed {jz 


with fertile fields and pleasant vil- ғ 


lages I arrived at this exquisitely g “> 


beautiful prairie on the 4th instant, 
where I found our little separated 
flock in good health and spirits. 

Our corn is tolerable good. New- 
comers from the northward are 
quite sickly with the fever ague. 

Many looking land in this country 
but I think we shall have a chance 
with them. I went to the Muskata- 
tuck after our horses did not find 
or hear anything of them I con- 
clude the Indians have got them— 
| You will inform Mr. Wilson that I 
'wish him to get a plowshare made 
for me as talked of. Tell Mr. О, 
Jones that I made inquiry after 
pork and learned there was not 
enough to spare in that quarter 
for the newcomers. 

It is well that we did not move 
in this hot season of the year for 
all those who have been on the 
water are almost all invariable sick 
some die, others very healthy. 

I add my earnest solicitude for 


your welfare. 
EZRA JONES. 

At that time no one thought fo 
blame the mosquito for fever and 
ague or malaria; it was always the | 
water that was blamed, though oc- 
casionally we read of warnings 
against the “vapors” arising from 
newly opened soil which was sup- 
posed to cause so much illness in 
the summer and fall and for the 
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cure of which the people sought | 
the hills. | 
Ezra Jones became a county 
commissioner and was the com- 
jmissioner of the circut who closed: 
ithe affairs of the Terre Haute 
School Society in 1835. | 
All these men served their coun- 
try, they lived their lives and in 
their old age found a home in a far 
off land from their birth, died and 
are forgotten. | 


TERRE HAUTE STREETS, AND | 


HOW THE DERE V WAS PLANNED 


, 25 I 


By A. R. MEA 


When Chauncey Rose bought the 
half section from Locust to Poplar 
and Seventh to Thirtenth in 1831, 
there were already sufficient lots 
and subdivisions laid out to accom- 
modate a far larger populaiton than 
Terre Haute was apt to have for’ 
years to come. However, Rose was! 
far sighted enough to realize that 
in later days the town might grow 
in that direction and was content 
to let it lie as farm land until that 
time should come when it would be 
more valuable for other purposes. 

Not until nearly a score of years 
later did he turn to the sales of 
real estate that made a great part 
of his fortune. At the time of the 
purchase he was chlefly interested 
in the mercantile and banking 


business, where he made the flrst 
of his real earned wealth. 

As an early banker we find that 
he owned 108 shares of the stock 
in the old Branch bank, for which 
he had pald the sum of $2,337.50. 
Not only was this bought very 
cheaply, but the bank made 21 per 
cent in each of the two following 
years on its capital, which added 
to the profit on his purchase. 

"With the profits from his pur- 
chase of land that he began to sell 
in 1835 he financed the Terre Haute 
and Richmond Railroad until it be- 
came а living organization and as 
it and the canal began drawing 
nearer, yet apart from the town, 
he began to realize on hls invest- 
ment by becoming a seller of land 
instead of & buyer. 


Rose, the investor. 


From his arrivel here in 1825 he 
bought steadily of almost anyone 


who wished to sell and not until 
1835 did he sell any of his prop- 
erty. 

By then he had spent nearly 


$10,000, of which a third had gone 
into that plece of land lying be- 
tween Seventh and Thirteenth and 
Locust and Poplar and in this lay 
the foundation of most of his for- 
tune. 

The first sale of any of it began 
soon after he platted his addition 
between Poplar and Chestnut, west 
of the future Cross cut canal at 
Ninth and а half street. John 
Jackson was the buyer of lot num- 
ber seven, at the northeast corner 
of Eighth and Poplar, or as it was 
then known, the Bowling Green 
Road. This was on the 12th of 
June, 1838, at a time when the Wa- 
bash and Erie canal was planned 
to run south from Peru to Indlan- 
apolis and plans were being made 
to build the Cross Cut canal from 
Terre Haute to meet It on Eel river 
near Worthington. 

The nearest town to Terre Haute 
then was Bowling Green, the 
county seat of Clay and the road 
that became Poplar street was an 
important traffic artery 
sequence, more so than the Na- 
tional or Cumberland Road, which 
was being bullt. 


in con-| 
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streets called Spruce, Pine, Elm 
and Locust, the coming of the 
canal and railroad drew the town 
east rather than north and other 
subdivisions were platted and 
brown open to sale east of the 


| canal. 


One of 
braced all 


these subdivisions em- 
the territory between 


As Mr. Rose had not yet satis-||the railroad on the north and west 


fled himself as to whether there 
would be a street through the out- 
lets between Sixth and what is now 
Seventh street, it was referred to 
as the "County R " апа he 
named that road Eighth street. By 
thus starting his addition to Terre 
Haute from Eighth street, all those 
east of it were one block west of 
the streets that now bear their 
names and the first lot bought east 
of Seventh is at the northeast cor- 
ner of Seventh and Poplar. 


City Limits Then. 


Neither Walnut or Ohio went|in one of these subdivisions and 


farther east than the limits of the 
addition and the present Wabash 
avenue corner was of no import- 
ance until the turning of the Na- 
tional Road to run down Wabash. 
Before this it had run diagonally 
across the lots to Fifth, where it 
followed Ohio street to the river. 
lt was with two ends in view that 
Mr. Rose built a fence across the 
road at the point where it entered 
his land, for one thing, it brought 


the traffic past the Prairie House, | 


which sadly needed all that it could| 
get and the value of the lots be-| 
tween Ohio and Wabash was in- 
creased by preventing travel over 
the inner lots. 


Thus came about the bend іп! 


Wabash avenue 

and Ninth streets. 
Beginning with the sale of the lot 

at Seventh and Poplar for $450 and | 


between Eighth 


ending with the tenth lot sold, Mr.| 


Rose had realized by Sept. 22, 1843, 
over $7,000 for a small part of the 
land that had cost him $1,850 tn 
1831. 

Chauncey Rose had found his 
way to fortune and from that time 
on he bought but little land and 
transacted but little business in 
anything but land and his interest 
in bringing the railroad to Terre 
Haute. Even here he found sale 
for more of the half section, selling 
to the Terre Haute and Richmond 
in 1852, the right of way and the 
land for shops and buildings for 


$10,415, which he probably plowed | 


under at once іп the completion of 
the road. 


Canal Boundaries, 


While he had platted another 
subdivision north of the canal to 
Locust, from Seventh to Thirteenth, 
naming what is now Seventh as 
Eighth and continuing east' with 
Ninth, Tenth, Broad, Elk, Fawn 


and Prairie, the latter now Thir- 
,teenth, and with east and west 
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| апа Wabash and Thirteenth on the} 


south and east and it was in һр 
and the subdivision to the погіћ 
that lots were sold to the laborers 
and mechanies employed by the 
railroad. 

While there was no open coercion 
employed, it was well known that 
Mr. Rose believed in home owner- 
ship and in but a very few in- 
stances was he a landloard rent- 
ing property. Just how the deals 
were findnced, no one knows, but 
in almost every instance, a rail- 
road man was an owner of a lot 


managed out of his dollar а day 
or so to erect а home and pay for 
it. It is certain that Hike the 
dolar of George Washington, 
money went farther іп those days. 

The streets in these parts of the 
town had but little care, but there 
was little traffic on them and when 
one could not drive along them, he 
could walk. 

There were no drainage systems 
and in many cases water stood on 
them almost the year round, there 
were no sidewalks and a careful 


| driver was as apt to hug the fence 


lines closely as to keep in 


the 
| middle of the road. The milk “| 


was so careful that he often| 
stopped at the end of the street and | 


| rang his bell for you to come and 


bring your pitcher for the milk 


| rather than bring it to you through | 


the mud. 

In 1856 the city defined the 
boundaries on the east and north 
as Seventh street to a point be- 
tween Oak and Crawford, then east 
to the east bank of the canal, north | 
to National Road, east to Prairie, 
north to Locust, west to Seventh, 
north to what is now Eighth ave- 
nue and west to the viver. 


Roads To Elsewhere. | 

With but two exceptions all the 
Streets ran due north and south 
апа east and west their entire | 
length. As we have seen the Na- 
tional Road was on a slanting line 
from a little east of Eighth, апа} 
Poplar had a slant between Sixth || 
and Seventh. With the laying out 
of Rose's subdivision between the 
canal, Chestnut and Eighth streets 
and his subdivision north of Spruce 
and east of Seventh, the lines of 
Eighth and Ninth failed to coincide, 
рч зо long as the canal was not 

be crossed it did not matter. 
Mit when a bridge was built 
over the canal at Eighth, it was 
necessary to` provide a slanting 
connection between them and when 
Ninth was opened, an offset was 
made at Spruce. 

Another such offset was required 
at Chestnut, where the Cross Cut 
canal entered the basin. Originally 
there had been a foot bridge here 
to accommodate the residents of 
the lots north of Chestnut and 
west of Second and after the 
abandonment of the canal it was 
filled in апа Chestnut ran on with- 
out any hindrance. 
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Almost the first action Со? the 

4 county... commissioners . after. their 
4organization was to provide for 
| roads to communicate with the 
outer world. Our first settlers 
came in from Vincennes and the 
army on its way to Tippecanoe 
five years before had started the 
Army Road, later known as the 
Vincennes Road. 

As traffic moved on into the 
north, the state called for a road| 
to Crawfordsville and Vigo county |! 
was to survey and open that por- |. 
tion in its jurisdiction. Eventually 
this brought about the Lafayette 
Road, but the first survey was 
from Seventh and Wabash in an 
almost bee line to Otter Creek at 
Markle’s mill. 

A year later, however, it was 
changed to run up Market to where 
it now takes off to the northeast 
and Lafayette avenue came into 
being. 7 
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Charter Of °38 For Terre Haute 


" 


By A. R. Markle. 
Naturally the finances of the 
town were in 1838 important and 
the charter provided that at the 
meeting of the council in February 


of each year the council should de- ! 
| сїде what items were to be taxed 
| and hand the assessor a copy of the 
‘assessment roll of the previous 
year and by the first of .Iay he 


should return to the council a full}! 


list of the property of all owners 
and the value of the. same and 
the council should then fix the 
amount to be paid in taxes. Then 
by the first Monday in December| 
the collector should pay over to 
the treasurer all moneys that he 
had collected in taxes. e 

If taxes had not been paid the 
assessor and the marshal were to | 
seize any property and sell it after 
due notice and turn the proceeds 
into the treasurer. Provision was 
made for the redemption of prop- 
erty sold for taxes for the amount 
it had brought plus fifty per cent 
and any taxes the purchaser might | 
have paid on it. The council also 
had power to refund any over pay- 
ment made as taxes. 


Powers of the Council. 


The council was given power to 
restrain or prevent the use of апу! 
fraudulent device or practice, gam- | 
bling, noises, riots or disorderly! 
customs and to license shows, ex- 
hibitions or circuses, billiard tables 
or wax works., It could restrain | 
disorderly houses, groceries, houses ' 
of ill fame and destroy or demolish 
all instruments for gaming. Nine | 
or ten pins and ball alleys could 
also be suppressed. The owner or 
occupant or any manufacturer of 
tallow candles or soap could be 
restrained and any tannery, stable, 
barn, privy, sewer or other un- 
wholesome house or place should 
be cleaned as often as it becomes 
obnoxious. The location and op- 
eration of powder magazines, 


slaughter houses, the use of candles ' 


in stables and barns. 

Horse racing in the streets and 
alleys and the encumbering of the 
streets and alleys with sleighs, 
sleds, wagons, carts, wheelbarows, 
boxes or lumber was forbidden. 
|The council was to regulate bath- 
ing or swimming in the river by 
fixing the time and place for such 
action, was to restrain or prevent 
and punish vagrants, street beg- 
gars and prostitutes in the town, 


Provided For Wharves For City 
Jg Dinna Nauk. - Neating, 


‘also the establishment and regu- 
lation of market houses. 

The town might insure its prop- 
erty, buy fire engines and provide 
for the use and care of the same, | 
prohibit the firing of guns and 
pistols and the use of fireworks 
in the corporation. A license was 
required for the sale at retail of 
ardent or spirituous liquors and | 
the bringing of the same in any 
store, shop, house or garden with- 


horns or bugles and the crying 
of goods was prohibited in the 
town. Nuisances might be abated 
ior removed and the authority of 
the council for this purpose might 
extend a half mile in each direc- 
tion from its limits. Regulation of 
the number of runners for the 
boats and stages was provided for, 
as well as the burial of the dead 
and the protection of the burying 
mend. I p сыш pns out a license was subject to fine | 
council, bills of mortality, and pen- and imprisonment. Liquor was 
alties for the failure to do so was | ot to be sold or given to any 
to be provided. child, apprentice or servant with- | 
* out consent of the parent, guard- | 
Trade Regulations. Чап or master. : - | 
The time and place for weighing| "The council from time to time 
and selling hay, measuring апа а$ it saw fit, hire additional help 
selling coal and wood was to be for the marshal, constable or other | 
fixed and the appointment of per- official needing the same. All 
[sons to conduct such matters and ordinances might be enforced by! 
the appointment of watchmen and prosecution before the mayor or 
the fixing of their duties was also any justice of the peace of Harri- 
granted by the charter. The po- son township. Fine or imprison-| 
lice were to be regulated and the ment in either the Vigo county! 
| carters and draymen and their jail or the corporation prison! 
rates of charge could be fixed. The might be inflicted at the discre- 
‚| quality of bread was fixed and for- tion of the magistrate. 
'feiture decreed for poor quality. Jurisdiction over the streets and 
Regulation was to be set up for alleys. Not even the state could 
| public pumps and walls, cisterns claim taxes for roads inside the, 
| and reservoirs, the use of water town. That was exclusively thel 


| and the prevention of waste, and right of the town and “working out 


the road tax” was not the claim of 
the county or state, nor could the 
property of the town be taxed by, 
the county or state. .The town 
could build wharves for boats at 
the foot of any street and wharf- 
age fees were to belong to the! 
town. АП acts of the board оғ! 
trustees of the town were legal- 
ized and the acts or ordinances of 
that board were repealed when this 
charter was adopted by a majority 
of the qualified voters of the Town 
of Terre Haute. These voters were 
to meet at such time and place 
as the board of trustees might se- 
lect. 
The election was held and the 
‘reharter accepted and оп May 10, 
1838, the council organized with 
Curtis Gilbert, president pro tem, 
and eight other councilmen, Robert 
Wallace, Samuel M. Edmunds 
Theron A. Madison, Thoma s 
Houghton, John F. Cruft, Jacob D. 
Early, Ransom Miller and Russel 
Ross present. On June 4, Amory 
‘Kinney appeared as a councilman 
from the Fifth ward and the ap- 
pearance of Thomas Desart on 
August 13 completed the list, with 
Elijah Tilletson as mayor. 


irestrain or regulate the running at! 


large of cattle, horses, hogs, sheep 
and goats, as well as geese and 
‘dogs running at large might be 


i destroyed or impounded. The roll- | 


‘ing of hoops, flying kites or playing 


REFERENCE 
DO NOT CIRCULAT 


!ball might be prohibited, аз well | 
as any other practice that would 
endanger the passersby on the| 
streets or frighten horses on the 
streets. 

More Provisions For Safety. 


Snow, ice and dirt were to bei 
removed from the sidewalks by the! 
jowner or occupant of property and 
ithe ringing of bells, blowing of 
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4 By A. В. Markle. 

Last week’s article on Early 
Terre Haute dealt with some of 
.the: social and economic condi- 
tions which prevailed in the dim 
past in Hoosierdom. 

On Aug. 2, 1833, Sarah Jane 
McCabe, daughter of Rebecca 
Allison, aged 5 years, 4 months 
‘and 7 days, was bound out to 
Richard Blake. A month. later 
David Linton took Phoebe Richey 
at the age of 4 years and 11 
montis, and in November ''Henry, 
а poor negro boy, aged 13 years," 
was bound to James Wasson, the 
tavern keeper, to learn the art 
and trade of a hostler. 

Asbury Newman, evidently the 
same Asbury who was bound to 
John Britton in 1828, was ap- 
prenticed to John R. Werrin in 
January, 1834. So it is evident) 
that he did ..ot succeed as a sur- 
veyor. 

Pelliet Hovey, aged 10, was 
given to Benjamin Baily in 1830 
to be taught carpentry. 

In 1834 George, “a mulattu aged 
about twelve," was taken by 
| Daniel D. Condit to be a farmer, 
I and two years later another “poor 
С boy of color, the son of Elizah, a 
Ё house servant," aged four years, 
E was bound to Jacob Early and his 
7 wife, Ann Katherine Early, in 
whose household the mother was 


Rufus Hite Case. 


| At about the beginning of 1836 
Rufus Hite or Kite died in Honey 
Creek township leaving a widow, 
Ў Elizabeth, and three chilren. The 
M widow, having. no means with 
Й which to keep her family to- 
А gether, bound them out for their 
H best interests. John, aged 4 
H years and 5 months, was bound 
to James Wilson; Fanny M., 
aged 6 years and 1 month, to 
f Robert and Sarah Hopkins: Eliza 
И Ann Elizabeth, aged 12 years and 


Í Jones. 
Ж On Sept. 1835, Briant 
M Thomas, age not given, was 
| bound to Joseph Pound for five 
years. 

Т. M. Augustus Jewett, the be- 
1 loved Congregational minister, 
was given Robert Morgan, “aged 
about 8 years,” in 1837. 


26, 
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l'erre Haute Has Progressed — ~ 


i055 Since These Frontier Days 


§ 9 months, to David and Mary Ann | 


4| Rebecca Jane Mitcneu, “a Ire- 
€ male pauper, aged 9 years and 
Кв months," was bound to David 
"M Sheldon in 1838, and her 11-year- 
А old sister, Nancy, went to Gideon } 
Pa Devall on February 10, 1838. On 
M the same day Evan Morrison took 
И Mary Keath, a second sister went 
to Ralph Wilson, and a third sis- $ 
ter, Rachel, was apprenticed to 
Н John W. Hitchcock. To show the 
confusion that sometimes resulted 
Hin such matters, the record gives 
Mary as 14 years and 4 months f 
B and Jane as 14 years and 2 
months, while Rachel is given 
Sno age at all in the agreement. 
j Each, however, was protected in £ 
a way by a clause that provided fli 
her freedom if she should marry, 
during the term -of the gontract. ! 
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Elijah M. Ward took’ a colored 
boy named Edward at the age of 
16 and agreed to pay him one. 
hundred dollars on his becom- 
ing 21. 1 
Four Hamilton orphan boys and | 
a sister were disposed of to: | 
James Redford, 2nd, who took 
George and William, George be- 
ing a few weeks under 17 and 
William a little under 12; Luther 
Grigsby, who took John, aged 10 
years and 8 months; William Hill, 
who took Jane, aged 5 years, 9 
months and 3 days, and William 
Goodale, who took Andrew Jack- 
son, aged 2 years, 8,months and 
17 days Е: а «АФ, 

In January, 1840; Moses Cum- 
mins, aged .six. years and six. 
months, went with .his brother, 
Washington, aged,8 years, to 
William’ Simmons. · But . three 
months later William released 
Moses, who does not again ap- 
pear in the records. Perhaps his 
mother .married again and was 
able to secure the baby for her- 
self, as was sometimes. found to 
be true. 

Others Bound Out. ` 
- Among other orphan children 
thus bound out for many years of 
service were John and Merida 
Edwards, Martin and Harvey 
Thomas McCoskey, John Kite, 
Josiah T. Bosworth, John Non- 
nehieu, Dulcina Tongate, Eliza- 
beth Bare, -William Тесһепог, 
William Ferguson, Martha Rog- 
ers, Albert Patrick (apprenticed 
by his father, Ebeneezer, to John 
Dowling to become a printer), 
Maria L. Shelly, Almiry Wilson, 
Catherine Booth, Alanson Mitch- 
ell, James Standup, Raymond 
Rassel, Asa Mitchell, Phillip 
Maines, Sarah and Mary Haskell, 
William апа Thomas Wilson, 
Mary Jane Davis, John Hayworth, 
Edward and Cornelius Quinn, Ja- 
cob, George, Benjamin, Mary, 
Noah, Michael and Hannah Coff- 
man, Calvander Hill, Daniel М. 
and John Grider (apprenticed by 
their father at 10 and 14 years of 
age), Angeline Wilson (by her 
father), James Carlisle (by his 
mother), Harriet Allen, Elizabeth, 
Belina, Mary Jane and Calvin 
Church Hawkins, Daniel and 
Franklin Shaw, Lucy Ann Owens, 
Franklin Washington Hattan, 
4 Непгу and Joseph Baldwin, John 
{ Desart, Nancy Jane Galliland (by 
her mother), Elizabeth, Willis, 
Doctor and Joseph Roberts, Wil- 
Шат C. Weatherwax, Alvira and 
Martha Singleton (left with their 
‘step-father on the death of their 
mother, his wife), Pamela Taylor, 
Joseph Stoly, Angeline Popham, 
Dennis Sullivan and John Lane, 
The latter was the one whose 
articles of apprenticeship .were 
assigned to another nearly 8 
years later when the boy was 
nearly 19, 
Masters of the Orphans. . 


Among the masters of these 
servants were such men and 
women as James Stills, Daniel 
Shirley, James Ray, David W. Wil- 
son, John W. McCoskey, George 
A. Chapman, Peter Dufficey, 


i ee 


Uritain M. А 
Nancy Kester, Edward V. Ball, 
Isaac Bolton, John М. Cain, Ralph 
Conover, Moses C. Carr, Н. West- 
fall, John Clem, Jackson Long- 
don, Thomas Hayworth, Orso 


| Morgan, Frederick Beecher, 
uel C. Rowley, Jonathan Rogers, 

Pleasant Durham, Warren Chad- 

wick, John Н. Woodling,: James 

Palmer, Lewis Álvey, Cyrus 

James, Benjamin Fisher, Edward 

Long, Peter Wood, Linus А. 

Barnett, Matthew W. Sedan, 
‘Francis Thrals|, James M. 

Brown, Thomas McCawley, Wil- 

liam Gillcrease, Callom Н. 

Bailey, William and Michael 

Goodman; George Haselrode, 

Leonard York, William Miller, 

William Baldwin, Jacob уон, 

Thomas, Desart, Stephen G.'Bur- 
nett, J.';L. Powers, Hezekiah, 
Benjamin and Kinchin Roaberts, 
("free men of colors,” the latter 
being the man who gave the land 
for the first colored school in Lost 
Creek township and possibly. in 
| Indiana); Zachariah Gapen, mak- 
lof coffins for the infant- commu- 
inity ‘for many years; Daniel 
Guinther, John Wood, Isaac and 
Cynthia Dean, Robert and Ra- 
che] Hoggatt, Zenas Smith, John 
Shuey, Franklin Sage, Jacob ‘Mor- 
ton, John F. Cruft, Samuel Early, 
Josiah Hicklin, Jane Early, David 
K. Smith and Grafton Cookerly. 

Turning Back History. 

The last of these agreements 
referred to is dated Sept. 22, 
1848, but there are others on rec- 
ord as late as 1877, although by 
that date the practice of appren- 
ticing children had ceased and 
only adults or grown boys were 
articled. 

One cannot but wonder at. the 
fate of these bound girls ‘апа 
boys, their after lives .and' ca- 
reers, What has become of them 
and are their descendants still 
among us? The interest in their 
after life is far greater than in 
the mere record of the agree- 
ments under which they served 
their masters as indentured serv- 


ants. The same term applied to 
slaves who were kept in Indiana, 
where slavery as such was for- 
bidden, but where the same prac- 
tice. was legal in the eases of 
children who had no one to care 
for or love them. 

Yet, on the other hand, would 
not these children have been 
worse off had not the community 
begun this practice. At least the 

'thought behind the legal action 
'was good, even though some- 
times the child might have Been 
better off if he has starved to 
death (for in some cases he was 
kept at the point of starvation 
anyway). But we always find 
actual “slave masters," bent 
solely and entirely on getting the 
most out of their apprentices as 
their mental and physical condi- 
tions will allow, giving no real 
thought to their well being at all. 

On the other hand, speaking 
generaly, those unfortunate chil- 
dren, either left orphaned, or un- 
wahted, were taught schooling, 
handicraft, trades by which they 
could develop useful grown up 
lives, and given the opportunity 
Хо learn -all that their ‘masters 


Facta b FEBRE: daio Ч. C BR: CUM al cls 
had at their command to enable 8 
them to become useful and rec- 3 
ognized products of a growing 
and respectable community. In 
a great number of the cases, the 
children bound out were brought 
up in the inner circle of a family 
life that they would not other- 
wise have had, showing no dis- 
tinction between the bound and 
the actual blood, child of the 
brood. These, then, were those 
who grew up to take their right- 
ful place in the progress of the 
town, 

Next week we will see that the 
“Overseer of the Poor" did not 
always deal with small. children 
in his office, and we will bring 
forth the handling of problems of 
unfortunate adults with problems 
equally as hard to solve. | 


Cooperage Was One Of Our First. - | 
| 


Industries In Terre Haute 
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By A. R. Markle. К Going For The Mail. 

Life for the boys in early Terre} Not every one received letters 
Haute was literally just "one thing|in the days before free delivery 
after another.” Each of them had|and with many boys it was a task 
а round of household chores that|two or three times a week to go 
were a daily part of his life. Carry-|to the old post office where now 
ing water fell to an. older brother, “Lederer Himself" does business 
if there was one, and he toojon Sixth street. No sign is now 
brought ín the coal for the endless|visible of the once popular build- 
fires that warmed the house in the|Ing except for the shield at the 
long cold winters. From the coal|top of the columns that signified a 


Wished in the far off back part of|federal building in the seventies. 


|, 
! 


slated shaving provided a fast 
ashop, the firemen arrived a little 


Ring shavings recklessly from one 


| unsympathetic captain of the crew, 


И bash on good sized packets in those 
{days now seems incredible. | e oli c pavements laid 


the yard he carried endless rounds| The entire first floor was used for 
of Brazil Block, the favorite fuel o£|the purpose. Down the middle of 
the times, while there was also|the room ran the delivery and re- 
many trips іп the summer for wood|ceiving section. Surrounded by 
from the stave factories and the|the walls of boxes which were 
shavings from the cooper shops.|rented by those who did not want 
A hot favorite with the womenjto stand in the long line at the 
folks was the corn cobs that could|&general delivery window, the clerks 
be had for the asking and the haul-|inside were usually busy and one 
ing in the little red express wagon| Went to a wicket near his box, 
was handier than the great bags|rang a small bell and when an- 
that many carried. swered gave the number of his 
Cooper Shop Fires. box and received his mail. 


Of almost certain occurrence Free Delivery. , 
were the fires that destroyed the! When the town became import- 
shops where the slack barrels used ant enough to want the mail de- | 
for flour and hominy grits in the livered it was necessary to have 
times before the paper and cloth the numbering of the houses 
industries took over the packing changed from the hit or miss prac- 
of such foods. Probably the last|tice that had prevailed, to the 
use for the product was to handle |Philadelphia system of a hundred 
crackers. The staves came from 
other places and the cooper as- 
sembled them and bound them 
with wooden hoops that were made 
on the site, x 

Great bundles of hoop poles 
were soaked in'a pit of water until 


to the block. nder the earlier 
practice they ran in a more or less 
regular style from the river, the 
Hulman store at Fifth and Wa- 
bash being somewhere near 145 
instead of 500 as it then became.| 
1А July, 1876, the citizens petl- 
tioned the council to adopt the 
new system of numbering and in 
the following month the work 
started. Though delivery had been 
promised by July 1, 1875, the 
numbering delayed the actual start 
until October 1, 1879, when deliv- 
ery started. 

Among the first: carriers were 
Fred Tyler, John Kupperheimer, 
James P. Johnson, George A. Hay- 
ward, Frank M. Mills, Isaac N. 
Adams, Louis Baganz, Frank Sib- 
ley and the following year, John 
S. Beyers and William C. McClain. 
There is probably no connection 
between the free delivery and the 
fact that the same week the Lon- 
don Circus of Cooper and Bailey 
exhibited "the wonderful electric 
light." 

Sidewalks Of The Town. 


It was in the latter days of the 
seventies that Terre Haute saw the 
last of the old wooden sidewalks 
and adopted the great slabs of 
limestone from Putnam. county. 
Before the coming of the concrete 
them but had little weight. With} walks, those along Wabash and on 
the recurrence of the tight barrels# many of the side streets were of 
for the local distillery, one oc-gthe stones that have not yet dis- 
саѕіопаПу sees the successor off appeared. On the north side of 
these today. Ohio just east of Third are still to 

The chief demand for these light|| be seen some of those that were so 
barrels came from the McKeen and f frequent only а few years ago. In’ 
Kidder flour mills, "the Miller front of the present Federal Build- 
Brothers for crackers, and the Hud- Bing at Cherry and Seventh, where 
nut mills for grits. The amount|jonce lived the Frank McKeens, the 
of these cargoes, along with whisky 8 first attempt at asphalt walks was 
and pork, shipped down the Wa-jtried a little later but it did not 
nd everywhere 


holding with his feet a lever that 
formed a vice that held the pole 
while he shaved it to a half circle 
cross section and skillfully cut a 
notch that with a companion at a 
certain distance locked the hoop 
around the completed barrel. The 
resulting shavings from the sharp 
draw knife of the worker made fine 
kindling at home but the accumu- 


spreading blaze in case of fire. 
After the third fire in the same 


sooner than usual and found the 
owner frantically forking the burn- 


side of the shop to the other. The 


somewhat bored by the frequency 
of the fires at that particular shop, 
rudely knocked the man down and 
dragged him out. There were no 
more total losses in that shop nor 
any insurance either. The barrels! 
were taken to the mill in great 
vans that held a large number of 
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on sand were almost universal. Thel 
most common type or pattern wasi 
the herring bone though other pat- 

'terns were used as the taste of the 

owner chose. 

The chief fault of the brick walk 
was the tendency to heave in the 
winter and as the ground froze and 
thawed, one sometimes sank in the 
soft surface to one's great embar- 
rassment and annoyance. The dis- 
appearance of the old brick walks 
marked a new stage of life. 

Cherry street from Sixth to Sev, 
enth also saw one of the first ex- 
periments in street paving here. 
The job was done with wooden 
blocks, and for a time the surface, 
neatly tarred and creosoted, made | 
an acceptable pavement, but when!’ 
the frosts came and the cold chilly | 
winds of December even the tarred | 
blocks folded up, and the pavement, 
by spring was much out of joint, 
ahd became rocky going. It dis-, 
appeared within a few years. * 
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d * A. R. Markle. 


There have been a great many 
Stories about Terre Haute and its 
history, and many of therm are 
without any historical foundation. 
* The authors, as a usual. thing. 
were intent on writing а коой 
story and ,so they paid little or 
no-attention to the documentary 
| material which was within their- 
grasp, but which involved more 
Tésearch than they cared to per- 
forms 505974 sor е 
"We. have seen in a previous is- 
sue, how: the distortion from the 
actual'-fücts ‘occurred at a very 
early date, but it is left for Irving 
Stone, in his "Adversary in the 
House” to’ compile in one volume 
the greatest humber of errors and 
{һе greatest distortion of actual 
facts that have ever been put in 
one yolume since the days when 
Baron Munchausen flourished. 
“These misstatements’. Include 
evérytHing from the'time of day 
to a-matter. of more than twenty 
years, In point of time, and range 
from the accidental coincidence to 
slanderous misstatements, The 
book itself became а “best 
seller” and was widely circulated, 
not only:in the erudite cities of 
the east, but in the humble pro- 
vinces of the Midwest, where we 
knew much more about the facts 
through long residence here, than 
Stone could possibly have acquired 
during his short visits. 

Take, for instance, the opening 
paragraph on page one which states 
that he (Eugene Debs) stood at the 
window in his long flannel gown! 
and saw the sun rise over the east- | 
ern horizon. Debs, at that time, 
lived in a two story brick building| 
which stands at the northeast cor- 
{пег of Eleventh and Wabash, and 
in those days it was quite possible 
that he could see the eastern hori- 
zon, though it might have been 
hampered by Curtis Gilbert’s grove 
"of catalpa trees in what is now 
Е Steeg Park, but when Theo- 


| 


dore "opened one eye" and sleepily 
asked the time Gene replied, "a 
little after five o'clock." Hostetter's 
almanac, then the most popular 
work on astronomy and meteorol- 
ogy filed the time of sunrise that 
morning at 6:02. If we had then 
used Sandard time, it would have 
been 12 minutes after 6, as our 
time is ten minutes earller than 
the Standard time, which is the: 
time in St. Louis. 

Within a week, Gene gave his 
watch to a friend who lacked that 
important instrument, and with 
the possession of which he could 
move to the right hand side of the 
cab. As the man protested the re- 
ceipt of such a gift, Gene told him 
that he had no need for a watch 
as he had an alarm clock in his 
head that told him the time, day 
or night. 
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Writers Like 'Gene Debs For Topic, ¥ : 
Ви Still There Is Some Confusion 
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No Strong Man Feats. 

On page five, Stone has Gene's 
Ж тупа barrels of flour and 
beans "up the steps.” In reply to 
my criticisms, Stone said that all 
the houses in Terre Haute were 
built up several feet off the ground 
because of the mud and dampness. 
My reply was, that I had probabl 


Seen ost every house jn Terre | 
Haute in those days and none of 
them answered this: description, 
furthermore, the greater part of 
Terre Haute was built on a deep 
bed of sand and gravel and few 
houses had any need for cellar 
drainage.’ Stone tells of Gene fole 
lowing his well-worn path to the 
mustard colored, frame station, 
whereas it was a two story brick 


building erected by Chauncey Rose | 


for a boarding house for his em-: 
ployees in the shops and was later 
converted ‘to the -Union Station, 
which preceeded the present 
structure. As a matter of fact his 
route took him north on Eleventh 
street to Chestnut and to the 
round house Where the lócomotiveg ! 
were kept. à 7 | 

Stone also states that Gene's 
first employment was ` scraping 
paint off cars for the Vandalia R. 
R. which did not come into exis- 
tence for another two years. THe 
hardships of the freight employees 
were ever-emphasized, for when 
they reached the end of the di- 
vision, from which they returned 
to Terre Haute, they slept in the 
caboose which was provided with 
bunks and a large coal stove which 
kept them comfortable, and never, ; 
in the history of the road, were 
wrecks so frequent as to be styled 
"daily." 

Stone's description of Robert 
Ingersoll as an "enormous fellow” 
is ridiculous, as Gene, himself, was 
over six feet and Ingersoll consid- 
erably shorter. And the 11:15 train 
on which Ingersoll arrived ran be- 
tween Indianapolis ‘and Terre 
Haute daily except Sunday and 
October 17 was Sunday. As there 
was a five gent street car fare or 
a free bus to the hotel, it was not 
necessary for the party to walk to 
the Terre Haute House, a little 
over half a mile away. Stone says 
the "early morning sun”. broke 
through the clouds, while on the 
occasion of Ingersoll's first visit to 
Terre Haute, it rained steadily all 
day long and this was neither 
Sunday nor 1875. 


Hardly Any Glamor. 


Stone followed the lead of so 
many other writers of best sellers 
by introducing the eternal tri- 
angle, in the: person of Gloria 
Weston, but everyone who knew 
| Gene, knew that there was never 
any triangle in his life. Women to 
him were more or less a necessary 
feature in the world, but he tol-[ 
erated them, rather than cultivated 
them, and the entire story of his! 
infatuation for Gloria was made} 
out of whole cloth. The alleged 
meeting, a block west of Gene's 
home, could not have taken place,]|, 
for the building was a two story 
brick, recently demolished. It stood} 
flush with the sidewalk as did all 
other buildings in that block, so 
there was no patch of earth in 
front of it in which flowers could 
have grown. The lower floor was 
occupied by a cabinet maker's shop 
and any family living there, would 
have lived on the second floor. In 
that case,:after having been in- 
vited into the home, and when 
"Weston ran down the gtairs" to 
meet them he must have come 
down from the roof by a-scuttle- 
hole and a ladder. ' 
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4 Caste^System;Out, ^. — 
Stone describes the © “original 


but there was no “rich. ¢lass” a 
that time, particularly of the early 
settlers. Newcomers were Always 
welcome on their arrival. Stone's 


Opera House 
faulty. There was no president o 
the Rose Polytechnic, for not 
even the corner stone of the struct. 
ure had been laid and there wa 
no faculty until 1882. There wa 
no Reverand Hanford, nor ап 
other rector elected by a vest 
who was a widower with a daug 


ter. ` 

Gene did not have a desk with 
; Hulman & Cox іп 1875, so that n 
letter would have been delivered 
to him there. In fact it was an- 
other full year before mail deliv- 
ery began in Terre Haute. 

Coffee, sugar, spices and pea- 
nuts were ‘hever delivered at th 
store, but were taken to the spice 
mill across the alley, and the sam 
is true of the wines and liquors. 
However Hulman never handle 
|beer for people naturally deal 

with the'brewers direct, of whic 
\ there were several. 

The merger of the T. H. & T. an 
the St. L., V. & T. Н. took place 
at the State Line, as the Illinois 
corporation could not do business 
in Indiana or vice-versa. 

Stone's account of 30 below zer 
weather on page 14 would mak 
us appreciate the near zero weathe 
of these days, but the writer' 
recollection is the wiriter of 1882 
'83 when he carried a  mornin 
paper route through deep snow a 


(To Be Continued). ` 
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Lo PL PY 2 7: .— 
By A. R. Markle. 

Long before the white man had 
any vision of a settlement in this 
region,’ the two provinces of 
France, Canada and Loulsiana, had 
agreed upon a boundary line be- 
tween them, and this was called| 
“the highlands of the Wabash,” 
which. in the French language, is 
"Terre Haute" or “Oubache.” ' 

. The first written record of this 
name is shown in the itinerary of 
“A Voyage: from Detroit to the 
Illinois.” This account is in the 
archives of Canada at Ottawa and 
we are fortunate enough to have 
received from the Canadian gov- 
ernment a photostat copy of this 
document. t = | 

THis: was written in English оп 
the numbered pages of an account 
book, by ап unknown writer and 
the date is orly surmised as 1770 


-becalse it appears. among other 


papers of that date. It is of course 
possible, indeed quite probable, 
that this document is a copy of 
one previously written, as it is 
highly improbable that this book! 
could have been taken along on| 
such a journey and the story writ- 
ten in it from day to day. The 
writer was well educated but there 
are indications of it having been 
edited to some extent. 


In several instances the writer 
used the character ampersand (&) 
and this on each occasion has a 
line drawn through it and the word 
"and" written above it. It is pos- 
sible that this man was an agent 
of the British government antici- 
pating trouble with the colonies 
over the Indians and was seeking | 
an alliance with them or mapping: 
out territory for future expansion. 


The settlement of the long, hard 
fought, French and Indian War had 
given the territory to the English 
but they were not destined to hold 
it long. 


The Voyage Begins. 


Starting from Detroit, passing 
down to Lake Erle, he crossed to: 
Maumee Bay and proceeded up the | 
Maumee Rivér to the Fort of the 
Miamis. The name Maumee came: 
from the French pronunciation oi: 
what we call Miami. At each point 
of note there is reference of the 
number of miles from the last: 
point and there is an occasional 
totaling of the entire distance from 
Detroit.” д 

There is also an occasional ex- 
planation of an item, such as the 
"ship rock" because of its resemb- 
lance to a vessel. The distance is 
given to the foot of the rapids, to 
the quiet water above, to the “Аз 
Glais" River and finally to the 
Miami . fort which is now Fort 
Wayne. Here the Maumee is 
formed by the junction of the St. 
Mary's which comes in from the, 
southeast and the St. Joseph which 
comes from the northwest. Then 
there is mention of the Aboit or 
little river, which flows through 
swamps until it becomes the little 
Wabash. 


| THE DAWNING OF TERRE HAUTE i 


Here, so says the tale, the beav- 
ers bullt their dams and are un- 
molested by the Indians until a 
party in their canoes and dugouts 
prepare to go down the river with 
their furs in the spring. Then the 
dams are broken and the boats go 
[through with a rush of water. For 
ithis reason the Indians are grateful 
{to the beavers and do not trap 
‘them so that they become of serv- 
‘ice in the next season. As the boats} 
return empty ог lightly loaded, 
‘they can be transported through 
the swamps. 

After entering the Wabash, the 
account mentions several points 
of interest, such as the “Sala-} 
monie,” the Mississinewa, the Tip- 
;pecanoe, and the Vermillion, all 
tof which he describes and gives 
[the distance from the last point 
named and an occasional total dis- 
tance from Detroit. One note for 
which there is no possible expla- 
nation is near the present city of 
Peru, where the note says “а coal 
mine on the bank," of course 
there was no coal and no mine 
there. 


Fort Ouantenon. 


Below the present site of Lafa- 
yette on the west bank was a 
large settlement of Indians which 
become a trading post known by 
the above name. This camp or 
town held nearly two thousand| 
warriors and the distance there is 
given to the mouth of the Vermil- 
lion River. The writer adds occa- 
sionally "these distances are esti- 
mated only." From here to the 
"highlands" the distance is given 
as 120 and the next distance is 
given as 120 miles to Fort St. 
Vincent, the present Vincennes.| 
These distances are quite іпасси-! 
rate. The river above Terre Haute | 
runs a fairly straight course and 
the current is quite swift, while 
below us to Vincennes, the course 
is very crooked and travel would 
be slower. No reasonably accurate 
estimate can be made of the true 
distances given so that the “high- 
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lands" may have been anywhere 
from above Montezuma to below 
the narrows, so the title Terre 
Haute is indefinite. 


1 
Christmas Dazney. 


On the morning of Christmas 
1799, almost a generation 
later, a small half-breed Indian 
boy, the son of Ambrose Dagenet, 
was born in the miserable little 
trading camp at Terre Haute. 
From a license granted by General 
Harrison to Dagenet and others in 
the next ten years to trade with 
the Indians at Terre Haute and 
from the journal of John Tipton, 
who was with Harrison at the 
march on Tippecanoe, we know 
that this was at a point where now 
stands the upper reservoir of the 
water works near First and Locust 
streets. "Here," said Tipton, “we 
came to tar holt and found peach 
and apple trees destroyed by the 
army thé day before which has 
stopped two miles north to build 
a garrison.” This is as positive 
identification as can be made. 


Old Terre Haute. 


Seventy-five years ago there 
were frequent mentions of an 
Indian village on the south bank 
of a river now occupied by the 
U.S. Penitentiary. And a recent 
archeoligical. survey has uncovered 


actual evidence of a long used vil- | 


lage there, but Tipton’s location is 
confirmed by William Harris, the 
deputy government surveyor, who 
ran the line of Locust street in 
later years and marked very plain- 
ly on his map a little south of Lo- 
cust and a little west of First 
street, the note “terrehaute.” 
When Harris finished his survey 
and turned his notes in to the 


; land office, the land was ready to 


be opened for sale. President 
Madison in a proclamation, May 1, 
1816, allowed certain Canadian 
volunteers to lay their claims on 
the land in the so-called Harrison 
purchase on the first Monday in 
June. On this day Major Abraham 


! M. Markle presented land: warrant 


number one for 800 acres which he 
chose to locate at the site where 
he built his mills and on the site 
of Fort Harrison. 


The Battle for the Fort. 


Major John Chunn, com- 
mandant at the Fort, had already 
protested the possible application 
for entry of this land and the 
RR at the land office refused 
to allo the Major to take up this 
land. In a letter written that day 
by Major Markle to the General 
Land Offite at Washington, he 


offered to surrender his right if. 


he were given in its place the 
“Ter Hout” section on which the 
city now stands. This led to a 
struggle during which Major 
Chunn and Lieutenant Cass 
separately challenged Major 


\ 


Markle {о а duel, but cooler heads | 


prevented this. 


Few Know The Part Gordon's ` 
end Played In 


| T Red... 
[| б 
Ву А. К. Markle. 

One hundred апа  thirty-six 
years ago today there landed at 
the site of the Waterworks, then 
known as Gorddn’s Bend (named 
for an early squatter who soon left 
to locate farther up the river) the 
first families to locate their lands 
in this vicinity. Although five 
ears before a small Indian village, 
which was there when Harrison 
passed on to build the Fort named 
for him and from which he made 
his, way to the Battle of Tippe- 
Panoe, seems to have disappeared 
as there was no mention made in 
ater days by the members of that 
early party. These first comers 
had left New York in late Febru- 
ary in three large flat-boats which 
, they had built for them at Olean 
Point on the Allegheney river. The 


party consisted of Abraham Mar-| ary soldier, and his wife Abigail 


Joseph Richardson and his family 
in another, while the third be- 


longed to Captain Daniel String-| 


ham held not only his own family 
but three others; that of , Мајог 
Bond, Colonel Webb and the Red- 
ford family, the head of which 
died on the way here. 

At Pittsburgh Major Markle first 
learned the terms of the act which 
provided for their land warrants, 
Leaving the party he wrote Major 
Hopkins from Chamberstown 
which is now Chambersburg, Pa., 
explaining he was going on to 

' Washington where he would se- 
! eure the necessary documents and 
| return with them to New York. He 
urged Hopkins to use every effort 
to secure certain assignments and 


‚ќо keep the matter -secret as far 
.as possible corroborating the ar- 


regen M ia 


rangement shown in Richardson's 
letter. 
Cruising the Ohio. 


From Pittsburgh the party pro- 


1 ceeded down the Ohio with little 


effort, the current being so favor- 
able, and at the mouth of the Wa- 
bash pushed their way up the riv- 
er to Vincennés and on to the fu- 
ture site of Terre Haute. Of these 
parties, that of Markle- included 


Catherine, his wife, and his young- | 


er daughter Aula who later mar- 
ried: Nathaniel Huntington and 
died within the gear without issue. 
Hers is the first burial in the Mar- 
kle cemetery. Huntington was the 
first prosecuting attorney in Viga 
county and the only one who ever 
resigned. He gave as his reason 
that there was more labor and less 
honor in the position than’ he had 
expected. Another son Abraham 
married Luna Jones, a daughter of 
our first county commissioner and 
a sister of J. O. Jones, one of our 
early postmasters. Abraham lived: 


for a time at Kankakee, a stopping, 


point for the freighters who 
hauled wheat from here. to Chi- 
cago. He later became a ship 
captain on the lakes and died in 
Wisconsin. Two other sons, Henry 
апа Nelson established the first 
stage line from here to Lafayette. 


D АП 


for a time in Lafayet 


bash College until their deaths. 


one time a serious estrangement 
Nelson lived for a time at Rob Roy, t00k place between him and Judge 
this side of Attica, while Henry, Wedding who had married Silas’ 
who married Amanda Tuttle, lived нү, Jane. .Sometime before the 


ur History| 
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s wife died in Bloomington, Ind. 
The elder soh, Frederick, carried 
on the mill after his father's death 
until his own death in 1866 and !n 
turn his own sons,. William and 
Fred, succeeded to the business. 


Recalled In Book. 


In the Richardson family were 
Mrs. Richardson, Jane Matilda, 
William, George Barkley, Mary, 
Margaret, Sarah Elizabeth and 
Martha, the baby. The story of 
this party has been told in a charm- 
ing little booklet titled “The Story 
of a Hoosier Immigration" by 
Mary Elizabeth Peddle, and pub- 
lished by her granddaughter, Miss 
Juliet A. Peddle, of this city, in 
connection with a cousin in Con- 
necticut in 1939. 

In the Stringham boat were 
Captain Stringham, a Revolution- 


whose daughter Henrietta became 
the second wife of Judge Ran- 
dolph H. Wedding. It was at their 
home where now stands the Rose 
Orphan's Home that on June 12, 
1866, а meeting was held in cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary, 
of the landing. There were other 
members of the Stringhams be- 
sides Henrietta but the writer-has 
no record of these. е Ӯ 
A daughter of Major Bond mar- 
ried Samuel Merry whose daugh- 
ter Bonny became the mother of |§ 
Miss Emily Gifford, the superin- 
tendent of nurses at the Union 
Hospital. The Bonds settled near 
Carlisle and the family name ap- 
pears very frequently on tomb- 
stones in the cemetery there. Co]: 
onel Webb's family were all gone 
by the time of the above mentioned 
reuniom  . : D 
Judge Wedding will be remem- 
bered as an associate judge in this 
county and the builder of. the old 
Buntin House, a famous hotel in 
its'day. He, himself, left Olean 
Point about a year after the origi- 
nal party and kept a very accurate 


Many of these old 
diaries and journals furnish first 
hand évidence ої these pioneer 
events and are all too oftén thrown 
out as valueless by successive genr į 
erations. + "d 
The Stringham Family, | «= 

The writer was. interested” in 
tracing the Revolutionary soldiers 
who had once lived in. Vigo. coun- 
ty and finally succeeded in locat- 
ing Daniel Stringham's grave on 
the Johnson farm north of.Cox- 
ville, Parke county. Two descend- 
ants of the old captain were the 
Wedding brothers of Crawfords- 
ville who were respectively the 
librarian and the treasurer of Wa- 


Daniel Stringham had a son, Silas 
Horton, who became a commodore 
in the United States navy and at 


he deeded his prop- 


в death 
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erty in Parke county to | 
in-law (Judge Wedding) !n con- 
sideration that the old captain be 
kept "comfortable" the balance of 
As, at the time of his 
death he was 76 years old and a 
ceftury ago that was a fairly great 
age, it is not to be wondered that 
his son, the commodore, may have 
reproached his brother-in-law with 
the failure to fulfill the agreement 
and at one time it is said they 
came to blows over the matter. 
After Judge Wedding’s death 
his widow Jane came to live with 
the judge’s grandson, Harry Wed- 
ding, at Crawfordsville. 
in 1879 and her grave has been 
located in Woodlawn’ cemetery. 
She is a real daughter of a Revo- 
lutionary soldier, but because she 
was not.a member of the Society 
of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution her memory has not 
been honored as a “real” daughter. 


“аи 


She died 
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C-iginal Terre Наше rownsite, 
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л ‚Ву А. К. Markle, 
When the proprietors for the 
Town of Terre Haute filed their 


plat at Vincennes it included only 
35 blocks between Swan on the 
south, Eagle on the north and Wa- 
tér on the west and Fifth street on 
the east. This plat was filed with 
the recorder of Knox county and 
was later filed here after the 
formation of Vigo county. Bythat 
time, however, a change had been 
made due to the contract by which 
the commissioners of the state se- 
lected Terre Haute as the county 
seat. As a part of the considera- 
tion the proprietors agreed to lay 
off an additional five blocks be-| 
tween Swan and Oak streets but, 
this plat together with all the out- | 
lots adjoining Terre Haute -had 
not been filed. here until May 20, 
1825. 

In this new plat all the rest of 
the territory extending to Locust 
street on the north and Hulman 
street on the south, Seventh street 
on the east and the Wabash river 
on the west had been platted. 
Some of these out-lots were very 
large: No. 1 extending from Third 
street to Seventh and from Syca- 
more to Locust contained more 
than 80 acres; No.2, the same size 
north and south and from Third to 
the river with more than 60 acres; 
Outlet No. 3 was dedicated for a 
burial ground апа about two 
acres. This is the property now 
occupied by the American Can Co. 
and for many years was the gen- 
eral burying ground of Terre 
Haute. Here were the remains of 
some of our revolutionary soldiers, 
first land owners and many of our 
ploneer citizens. 

After the opening of the Wood- 
lawn cemetery in 1839 а city 
ordinance prohibited further buri- 
als there. ‘With the coming of the 
canal which ran through this sec- 
tion many of the families removed 
the bodies to the new cemetery, 
but the contractor for the canal 
disinterred many more and with 
the construction of the-factory a 
great many more were exhumed, 
but there are still some bodies in 
the ground: Other large out-lots 
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Thirty-five Blocks 
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ar to nw | 
between Third, and Seventh north 
of College contained nearly 48 
acres, No. 65 between College and 
Washington nearly 50 acres and 
No. 66 between Washington and 
Hulman, east of Third, had nearly 
860 acres. Still larger was the odd 
shaped lot lying east of First 
street and extending to the river 
between Washington and Hulman 
Й апа listed as No. 72 with over 65 
acres. 


County Roads. 


“Under an early statute, section 
and half-section lines were des- 
'ignated county roads, These in- 
И cluded the present Seventh street 
from Hulman to Locust, First 
street south of town to Hulman, 
Chestnut street from the river to 
Seventh and owing to a peculiar’ 
lay-out by which no street made 
1 ол the line which divides the two 
sections and extends eastward from 
| Seventh street as Poplar street but 
was not a county road through 
the property of the proprietors. 
Eventually these county roads 
| were extended to other property 
and became the city's streets. 'At 
the time there was no idea of the 
Prairieton road or the Lafayette 
f road and these were later extended 
through private property. . The 
county road which we now call 
Poplar street became known as the 
Bloomington road, one of our early 
state roads leading to Spencer, 
Bowling Green and Bloomington. 
| The old Army road was not until 
many years later moved over to 
become the Prairleton Road and 
extension of it to the north in time 
became the Lafayette Road run- 
ning diagonally across out-lot No. 
l. Atthat time the only state road 
;f was that which became the Na- 
M ional road. from.the east. As it 
enters Terre Haute it was surveyed 
[| down Wabash street where the old 
у {| State road continued its angular 
course to Fifth and Ohio. я 
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Streets of the Town. 

‘Not until the National Road was 
built into Terre Haute in the early 
30's was there any great amount of 
travel from the east. The greater 
part of the migration to Terrel 
Haute came by way of the Wabash' 


t days or by the 
Army. road from Vincennes. As 
the plat was laid out before steam- 
boats were even dreamed of and 
the principal travel was north and 
south the original plat gave Third 
Street, then known as Market, a 
width of 99 feet —the widest of all, 
though First, Second and Wabash 
streets were each 81 feet wide. It 
is peculiar that the National road 
when it came to Terre Haute was 
only 80 feet wide which shows the 
онуп on the proprietors' 
plat. 5 i 
According to this plat all streets 
that were to be extended through 
the out-lots were to be the same 
width of the streets of which they 
were a continuation.: But Eagle, 
Mulberry, Cherry, Walnut, Swan 
and Oak had been opened through 
the out-lots as far as half way be- 
tween the present Sixth and Sev- 
enth streets. Whatever the inten- 
tion of the proprietors may have 
been it was some time before Sixth 
street was opened and that an- 
other street east of Sixth may 
have been expected to become Sey- 
«nth street was shown by the first 
plats filed by Chauncey Rose in 
which he named the County road 
leaving room for 


- eS 
Seventh street to be laid out on 
what has became Sixth and One- 
half or Center street. The orig- 
inal. County road was widened 
in 1837 when Chauncey Rose was 
building the Prairie House at the: 
northeast carner of Seventh and 
Wabash. He arranged with Curtis 
Gilbert, Demas Deming and James 
Ruthven to widen the street from, 
the County road (Poplar street) to 
the south line of the hotel which, 
he was building to make it 65 feet 
wide and the parties were glven 
two years to move their fences 
back. 
Rose's Cornfield. 


While he had bought this land 
between Seventh and Thirteenth 
in 1833 he made mo use of it for 
many years and in 1853 when a 
surveying party of the T. H. and 
Richmond R. R, reached Terre 
Haute an enterprising reporter 
found the party camped in Mr. 
Rose’s eornfield near the present 
Pennsylvania R. R. freight house. 
By that time he had begun to sub- 
divide and sell parts of the land 
which more than any other thing 
provided him with the wealth 
which he so liberally spent on 
Terre Haute institutions. Large 
portions of his land went to the 
T. H. and Richmond R. R., the 
Evansvile and Crawfordsville R. 
R. and the Cross-cut Canal. For 
that portion which was to be oc- 
| eupied by the Evansville апа 
\Crawfordsville road the consider- 
ation in {ће deed was “for my own 
benefit and the public in general,” 


Vigo Pioneers In [5 
| ‘Corn For Gen. Harri 
ln 22-4 


‘on Otter Creek. A month earlier 
By A. R. Markle. Markle had arrived with his party Ё 
Two things the pioneer needed|from New КЕ ана а{ Ma ч 
almost immediately іп 1818, food|had laid his land warrants оп the 
t ther land Ё 

and shelter, and supplving these site of the mill апа on other la 


д h tries he i 
was his first thought. Usually һе near therfort. „Other entr 


had made In the names of his fel- 
brought with him enough food А York. On 
stuff to. hold him until he'coujd | OW soldiers back in New Yor 


one of these, it is not plain which, 
raise a crop and in the meantime| һе found nearly a hundred acres of 
the forest supplied game, only| corn growing. His land included ў 
needing gathering and the same) the mill site that he had chosen the 
furnished him timber for his shel- summer before when with a party 
ter. Single handed he could erect hé had explored the territory with | 
only a crude сатр of brush апа} а view of settlement. In addition 
Straw. and his.axe апа strength to this 320 acres he also entered 
made this his first shelter. He was they 480 acres that laid between 
fortunate if he was able to choose the present Seventh and Thir- 
land that was half timber and һа! | teenth street and гап a mile and а 


prairie such as was found on these naif north of Maple avenue.‘ The 


broad plains  , ~ ^* "Big Field” mentioned by Major ff 
The First Comers. Chunn in some EH T 
Al of the present ‘Vigo county | With the land office lay e 
was Mirveyedetruwdtn 1810 and vicinity of Twenty-fifth and. Маг- 
1815 and the field notes of Wil-|garet avenue and may have been 
liam Harris showed in detail thej that planted by Liston, while the 
timber, the prairie, the streams! ther land lying close,to the fort 
and described the land as first CUM more likely to have been] 
class, second class and poor land. } Planted. ; 
Joseph Liston, claimed to, have, The Markle Mill. 
been the first man to turn over Chosem as the most desirable 
the soil and put in a crop, but he |site for a mill because of the rock 
left nó trace of his coming. He said | bottom of the creek, the first work 
jhe planted corn for Harrison’s| was to build a dam for power to 
army in the spring of 1811. Outi| operate a mill and it is probable 
at the present site of Prairieton, || that this was the work that Thomas 
Moses Hoggatt had cleared some | saw when he visited the major. Or- 
land and built his house, planted j| dinarily the mills of the early days 
an orchard and while he had no || were not so fortunate in their loca- 
title other than "Squatter's Rights" || tion and in those cases the first 
he was in possession when David || work was to bury the "mud sill,” a 
Thomas came through here in the § large hewed timber laid in а deep 
summer of 1816. The fort had been [trench across the stream and to 
built in 1811 and around it by] this was pegged a series of planks 
1816 there were a few huts апа #во slanted that the weight of the 
Thomas found a few more scat-[| water held the sill firmly until the 
tered between Hoggatt and the } resulting mud added weight and 
Fort: At the site of the’ present Ñ sealed the water behind the dam. 
water works one other squatter Ё In this case, however, holes were 
had been there long enough that Ẹ drilled in the rock and heavy bolts 
the name "'Gordon's Bend" уаз inserted and cemented and those 
given to the sweep of the river anchored the timber firmly. Lime- 
there. In the course of the travels E stone was burned and the lime 
of Thomas he noted in his diary Ё made mortar so that this wooden 
jon July 12, 1816, that he found [| dam lasted nearly a century before 
Major Markle building his mills it was replaced by the present con- 


crete structure. * Major Markle 
came well prepared for his venture f: 
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] for among his possessions when he 


| 


ог these books show many of the 


|mill, a saw mill and a distillerv. 


(shelter, but the other was equally 


Janded here was a pair of mill 


stones brouzht from a quarry near, 
Accord in Ulster County, N. Y. 


The Wheels Begin To Turn. 


While ‘the old account books], 
show no fates earlier than Janu» 
ary, 1817, it is certain that the], 
Jumber for the mill and the old}, 
frame house were ready before win- ||; 
ter set in, said grain was ground, 


earliest entrles opened with "To 
old Account” showing that some 
charges had been made earlier. 
The mill was in three parts, a grist |, 


The first two are quite obviously 
needed for subsistence as ‘their 
product was to furnish food and 


important. The first crop included 
corn, for then began the endless 
struggle to “raise more corn, to 
feed more hogs to feed more men 
to raise more eorn to. feed more 
hogs to feed more men” and so on 
ad finitum. There was а little 
ECT А н а Е 


wheat that first year for Moses 
Hoggatt and his fellow friends. of 
the Honey Creek Prairie had a 
head start оѓ а year. It is not re- 
corded that the Quaker settlement 
made use of their surplus corn to 
produce whisky but that was the 
easlest way to sell the corn that 
came so abundantly from the rich 
soil of the prairies, Only at times 
was it safe to ship the corn by flat- 
boats to down river points, as in 
the lower latitudes in warm 
| weather it would spoil. Pork was! 
only to be shipped in the dead о? 
winter but whisky would bring 
good money the year round with 
по loss. 

Other Industries... sua 


Cotton, wool, flax, furs, ‘hides, 
lumber, all were in demand and 
while the-textlles were largely or 
entirely, used in the home-made 

i cloth, there was-a ready market 
elsewhere for. lumber and. furs. 
Hides were tanned in many parts 
of the county and it is of record 
that a tannery was operated in the 
town itself. The grandfather of 
Mrs. Gibson of the Chamber ‘of 
‘Commerce had a rope walk?on 
South Third street that supplied 
the local wants and sent some ma- 
terial abroad. The large quantity 
of flax once produced on our[ 
farms 1s shown by the building of a 
linseed oil mil] by James Hook 
on North Third while at least two 
others operated in the town itself. 
Hooks mill turned out eighty gal- 
lons of oil daily which might give 
some idea of the flax raised here 
for most familles had their own 
which they made into linen at 
home. Cotton was not a heavy 


item In the local agriculture. 
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А. В. Markle. 
.AS ORIGINALLY laid out їп 

211818, the site of Terre Haute 
was a rectangular piece „of 
ground, seven blocks north and 
south by five blocks east and 
west. When Vigo became a sep- 
arate county in 1818 and Terre 
Haute was made the county seat, 
an additional tier of blocks was 
added on the south making 40 
blocks in all, extending from Wa- 
{ег street on the west to Fifth 
street on the east and from Eagle 
street on the north to Oak street 
оп the south. 'It was within this 
space that with very few excep- 
tions the 4,051 inhabitants of the 
town lived. The Circuit Court 
‚апа the'attorneys who came in 
four times а year made Terre, 
Hauté and important place but it 
bore little promise at that time 
of ever becoming a city. 

There were no houses along 
Sixth street and no buildings ex- 
cept the Congregational church 
Запа only a few buildings near the 
crossing of Sixth and Main (our 
‘present Wabash avenue). 


ессе Наце Became Cou 
gAbout The Year of Fightcen-Eighteen 
one i 7 2/- 27$ 1с E ай; 
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The Heart of the Town. 

The Prairie House, one of the 
hotels of the town, was situated 
at the east side of the town on 
ihe corner of what is now Sev- 
enth: street and Wabash avenue 
and at that time it was separated 
from the rest of the town by a 
common. Its location so far 
away from the business district 
was due to the fact that Chauncey 
Rose who bought the half sec- 
tion of land between Seventh and 
Thirteenth streets and from Pop- 
lar to Locust in 1833 wanted to 
draw the town in that direction. 

The courthouse of 1850 stood in 
the middle of the square which 
was between Second and Third 
streets .and Main and Ohio 
streets. This was shown by an 
old illustration to have been a 
square two-story building simi- 
lar to the old statehouse at Cory- 
don, with a hip roof surrounded 
by a slender tower which termi- 
nated in a small, round dome. 
The: building was a handsome 
piece of architecture surrounded 
by locust trees and enclosed with 
good palings. 

A block south of the square was 
another hotel of the town known 
then as Browne's House but, 
{which earlier had been called | 
ithe City Hotel and later became 
the Buntin House. In the 50s it 


{уаз perhaps the most important 


Whotel in town—the starting point 
of the stage coaches and conse- 
quently it was more noisy and 
more frequented than the Prairie 
House. 

The commercial center at that 
time was the area surrounding 
the publie square. The oldest 
buildings on the west side were 
mostly two-story structures with 
perhaps two or three three-story 
buildings. At that time the block 
was not full because other build- 
ings were erected on the west 
side of the square in later years. 
On the north side was the Early 
Hotel. * origi 


| 


ucl 


two-story | 


ullding. А few years later the 
proprietor, Mr. Jacob D. Early, 
added а third story and this 
building ‚із the present : Indois 
Hotel. 

At the east end of that block, 
where now stands the Shandy 
building, was Locust Corner, so 
named because of the heavy 
growth of black catalpa or locust 
trees which shaded the premises 
all around from the broiling sun 
above. Here was located the 
early home of Judge Farrington 
where in 1837 the first Roman 
Catholic mass was celebrated in 
his parlor. After the destruction 
of his home by fire, he erected 
the present building in 1841 which 
now has a brick veneer covering 
the original surface, . ' 

In the rear of this on the area 
facing Third street was the Dole 
building, another. three-story 
building.: Across the street from 
this on the east side of Third 
north of Wabash was a small 
group of frame buildings with a 
brick building. on the corner. A 
row of frame buildings east from 
the corner of Third and Wabash 
was known as Scott’s Row. None 
of these were more than two 
stories high and were all de- 
stroyed by fire December 2, 1850. 

A collection of small frame 
buildings, with a single two-story 
brick, were on the south side of 
the square from Second street 
east adjoining e old Terre 
Haute branch of the State Bank 
of Indfana. This building is now 
known as Memoria] Hall and 
still stands in its original condi- 
tion except for an addition to 
the rear. 
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There were no brick buildings 
at all on the south side of Wabash 
east of Third and on the north 
side from Fourth street to the 
alley west was Dutch Row. The 
old Spinning Wheel, a general 
Store marked by an old fashioned 
spinning wheel hanging over the 
sidewalk, stood at the northeast 
corner of Fourth and Main. The 
rest of the lots in the block were 
either vacant or held small frame 
buildings. í 

The block on the east side of 
Fourth street from Wabash to 
Ohio was made up of small frame 
structures, but on the corner o 
Fourth and Main stood a two- 
story frame building which had}, 
been occupied as barracks during 
(ШЧ the recruiting for the Mexican] 
3 War. This entire half block from} 
54 Main to Ohio and from Fourth 
street to the alley was destroyed 
on April 12, 1858, by another ofh 
those fires which raged so fierce-E 
ij ly in those early days. 


Water and Sanitation. 


"M The ‘sanitary conditions inf 
DE Terre Haute in.1850 could best || 

be described as horrible. Human} 
waste went into a privy vault 
which might have been loosely 
Mu lined with bricks so as to allow 
Д ‘ће escape of the liquid portion. 
The drinking water supply came 
ia from driven or dug wells which 
Fs also penetrated that water strata. 
“4 In a few instances where a kitch- 
Ewen sink was used, it drained di- 
1 rectly into a gutter in front of 
23 the house or building. The public 
74 wells for the school children 
į were on the sidewalks and the 
Mj overflow of the: water stood in l| 


ow 


Ж 
## | 


2—2 
pools in the street. People rid- 
ing by often allowed their horses 
to drink of this overflow and the 
neighborhood ducks and geese 
played and washed their feathers 
there. 

Аз to plumbing and water sup- 
ply, it could best be shown by 
the record of а Jease for the build- 
ing at the southwest corner of 
Fourth and Main, now occupied 
by the Courthouse Furniture 
Company. The east half of this 
room was leased from the owner, | 
who was a silent partner of the 
concern which preceded the Root 
Store “The lease provided that 
the small courtyard at the rear 
of the store was to be used in 
common by all the tenants in 
the block. In a space of about 
20 feet square there was a privy, 
a cistern and a well. This well, 

| аз usual, had a common: drink- 

‘ing cup for everyone. As there 
was no radio in this era, the 
public could not be well informed 

of the various pills and drugs, 


| doses, or treatment for апу germ 


diseases, And yet, strangely 
enough, people survived. It is 
true there were many deaths 
from "summer complaint" and 
sometimes there were hints of 
cholera or typhoid, but the latter 
was not recognized during this 
period as a germ disease, 

The consumption of whiskey 
was very high, but in most cases 
it excited no comment if consid- 
ered used as a medicine. Of 
course, it can be said that often 
the whiskey consumed for vari- 
ous ills which were figments of 
the patient's imagination, There 
were several prescribed and ad- 
vertised recipes for “whiskey and 
quinine,” “eggnog” апа “‘bit- 
ters" which guaranteed to cure 
nearly anything that ailed the 
patient. There was no ether, 
gas or spinal injections to dull 
pain for operations, but a con- 
siderable quantity of whiskey 
produced almost the same effect. 


Fire Fighting. 

The fire department was one of 
the most interesting features of 
Terre Haute during this period. 

At each corner of the publie 
square a large wooded. cistern 
properly corked to hold’. water 
provided the, means for extin- 
guishing fires with a crude en- 
gine or pump then in use. To 
keep these filled with | water 
against the emergency, .water 
was hauled in hogsheads from 
the river. If the fire was at some 
distance from the square, thè 
water was hauled there and paid 
for by the Common Council. 

Each of the five wards of the 
town had a fire warden appointed 
for five years. To obtain a quick 
and sufficient supply of water the 
Common Council originally al- 
lowed $3 for the first hogshead 
delivered at a fire, $2 for the 
second, $1 for the third and 25 
cents for each succeeding hogs- 
head until the fire was extin- 
guished or had burned itself out, 
The Care of Animals and Stock. 

Between the fifties and the 


Leighties stock ronmed at will in Ё 


EN ы 
the streets and alleys across 
open yards. Those of the citi- 
zens who kept a milk cow often 
turned her loose in the morning, 
but a few joined in the employ- 
ment of a herder and sent their 
cows up on "Sixteen." This was 
the land lying north of Locust and 
west of Seventh to the river. 

Chickens, likewise, often had 
the privilege of the town, and f 
even more so than today cats 
and dogs were very prevalent. 
Mongrels wandered through the 
streets and alleys after they were 
turned out by owners who grew 
tired of their care and gleaned 
their existence from the numer- 
ous garbage quarters. 

Waste from the slaughter 
houses along the bank of thel 
river north and south of Main 
slid down a trough into the wa- 
ter where it was carried away. 
Frequently in the winter whe! 
the river was frozen over this: 
waste accumulated on the ice an 
was carried on down the river) 
when the ice broke up or waste 
away into the water when the 
thaw occured. 

The Common Council of th 
town provided by ordinance fo 
the location of slaughter houses,E 
and buch other industries whic 
were termed nuisances, outside 
the city. Near the intersection 
of North Second street at what 
is now the Big Four Railroad, 
there was a factory known аз 
the Soap Works or Candle Fac- 
tory. It was to this place after 
a reasonable time that dead ani- 
mals which were found in the 
streets were taken. During this 
period it was common. to find a 
dead horse, dog, or cat lying in 
the street, abandoned by the | 
owner. 
(To be continued in next issue. 
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n i had been or- 

By А. В. Markle. ' 3» The Circuit Court 

While Joseph Kitehel succeeded 1 ganized by {ре коео; 
i " having the: land which is now Thomas T. ake Re Sra 
7 o county separated. from Knox udge with Moses 1o84 dites 
Aene desire for Terre Наше [Hames Parnes, dme provided for 
ч aed. Bi EU da d finally a circuit consisting of several coun 
ш ad A separating what is ties in each of which two associate 
ассее o county from .Sullivan udges would serve while the pres- 
Einty ana the act that he fathered dent judge “rode the circuit" usu 
n the legislature set up a plan for 
hoosing the county seat. There 


lalone, but in the absence of the 
resident judge many cases were 
eard and decided. The associate 
judges met at the Blackman house 
n land now occupied by the Or- 
inance Depot on рш 21, ae 

, nd appointed Nathaniel Hunting- 
ded ү ear al pou on БЕ кесп attorney i (pros 
B in making such a liberal! ќет,); Alex Barnes, coronen b: 
рар they did was to avoid re-; (man Blackman, sheriff, eis fat 
bu and consequently Terre Haute | Сеге ee ana Е Ги d a 
TS Sa MN Тайпей to meet tomorrow at th 
a . i 


The County Takes Over. 


Commissioners had been ap-| 
pointed in the person of John 


as there was no other town so well 


community already organized alr 


ious officials and divided the 
Ent into five townships; Rac- 
coon, Independence, Honey Creek, various names for the hotel. 
H rrison and Wabash. АП west of The First Courthouse. 
hs Wabash which now induces: Maie Брест 
Sugar Creek and Fayette townships jne Prope 


filled when 
st court- 
t in the 

ne r4 


county offices held forth, the rec- 


Creek; north of it was Harrison, 
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s claim еш bej 
mself ' 

antiated. Chauncey | 
ES that when he came here in, 
1818 there was nO place of a ш, 
modation and he was forced to stay | 


xten- 
ow there was а Very € 
we e celebration of Independence 
Maive ceepra"— 


Day at the Eagle and the Llon 
on July 4, 1817 and that Lucius 
I| Scott when һе came here in 
| August, 1817, stayed at that tavern 
| although it was not completely fin- 
ished until that fall, a year before | 
Mr. Rose' arrival. Ü/ 

Of those who helped build the 
courthouse the records show that 
Nathaniel P. Huntington was al- 
lowed $10 for drawing up bonds 
John M. Coleman, $350 in part pay- 
ment for building foundations: 
William Durham, $400 in part pay- 
ment for building walls; Elihu 
Hovey and John Brockleband $300 
in part payment for building court- 
house; Dr. Modesitt was allowed: 
$25 for “clearing off the public 
square.” Most of the above ex- 
penditures are taken from the in-; 
teresting little “History of Terre 
Haute,” written by the Rev. Black- 
ford Condit, father of Miss Helen 
Condit of Mulberry street, the only 
home left on the college campus. 
It seems quite evident from this 
list of payments made by the com- 
missioners that they either did the 
work themselves or, having let a 
contract, had to take over the work 
themselves as there seems to bé no 
record of any payment to a general 
contractor. 

The county offices were on the 
first floor while the upper floor 
consisted of one large room with 
smaller ones for the judge and the! 
jury. In this large room courts 
met, elections were held and many. 
of our early churches held their 
meetings It is of record that at 
one time the ladies of St. Stephen's 
held a strawberry festival there and 
there are records that many itiner- 
ant preachers held services there. 
The notice te the public about 
these services usually included a 
request that each family bring a 
candle for the evening service. The 
notice usually stated that the meet- 
ing would begin "at early candle 
lighting." 

County Library. 
An early act of the legislature 
provided that where lands were 
| donated to the county at the estab- 
| liehment of the county seat, 10 per 
. cent of the amount received by the 
county for the sale of such lands 
should be set aside for the estab- 
lishment of a public library. There 
seems to be no record of'the re- 


ı pose, nut very early im the lifé of 
county the library was established 
and there js a record in our first 
newspaper, the Western Register 
and Terre Haute Advertiser, of the 
election of the second board ofi! 
trustees of such library. Аз thel 
term of these trustees was three! 
years and this election was held inl 
1823 it would seem that the library 
was organized in 1820. As we had 
no newspaper until July, 1823. 
there is no earlier record here of 
the first election, but there should 
be in the commissioners records 
the election or appointment of the 
first board of trustees and the ap- 5 
| propriation of money for the pur- 
| chase of books. This library cár- 
pried en under various librarians 
; for at least a half century but 
‘the writer knows no date of 5 8 
(final expiration. At the time off 
the establishment of the free pub- E: 
lic school system each township 
had a township library and a pub- f 
lished report from time to time in- 
| dicates very small use of the books ff 
in these libraries. In the middle} 
seventies agitation began for the% 
establishment of a free library inj 
Terre Haute and the present зуз-{# 
tem came into being about 1878. 
Privately financed by the Library f 
Association it was finally іакеп 
over by the city. ; 

The first location of Terre 


the present Meis Brothers Store on 
Wabash avenue. From there in {һе 


enth and Wabash, w 
stands the Merchants’ Bank Build 
ing. Qn the second flgor of th 
Mayer  Bullding the 
seemed large enough to care fom 
the future, but in October, 1898, i 

moved again to the old Universa 
church on the east side of Eight] 
street, between Cherry and Ми1 
iberry. Agitation for larger ап 
|better quarters resulted in an offe 


igo County, Or Veego County, | 
| Mere Matter hoice, It Seems 


/o-12- У € nglish and other Colonists ever 

|westward brought on the French 

By A. T. Markle. and Indian War and after the de- 

First off we may as well settle | feat of the French, threw open the 
on the proper pronunciation of 


'west to the English and at the 
the name of our county. Strangers 


'opening of the rebellion against 
the Mother Country in 1775 the 

coming here usually, if they find 

they are in error, correct their 


Britains were in possession of De- 
troit, then the outlet for the fur 

pronunciation to meet the сопіі- | trade of the Great Lakes and the 

nental sound of "I" which is that 

of our "E." 


country to the south. All of what |! 
was known as the "Territory to 
Named in honor of Colonel Fran-| the Northwest of the Riyer Ohlo" 
cis Vigo, "The Spanish Merchant" 
who so generously fed General 


was claimed by Virginia and when |: 
the British with the help of their 

George Rogers Clark when he took 

Vincennes from the British in 1779, 


Indian allies took over most of 

Indiana, Virginia sent Clark with 

the least we can do is to pronounce | а small force to oppose the occu- 

the name as he did himself, “Vee-| pation and while they failed to 
go” and not “Veygo.” А native 
of Sardinia he came to America 


add to the meager force with E 
which he had left Virginia, hef! 

as a young man and emigrating to! 

the west at some time before the: 


started from Corn Island, near 
War of the American Revolution, 


Louisville, and succeeded in tak- 

ing over Vincennes and convincing (5 
he acquired property at Vincennes 
and at Kaskaskia where he traded 


England that he could not only 
hold his gains but could threaten 
with the Indians and became а! the force at Detroit, so that no at- В 
man of considerable means and 
influence. 


tempt was made against him. 

At the treaty that closed the war 
and acknowledged the establish- 
ment of the United States, our pos- 
session of the territory by even so 
small a gain as we held, granted 
Миз the entire territory that was 
i later ceded to the federal govérn-# 
Ej ment. The help given Clark that 
Menabled us to hold what he had 
Й gained. The promised help from 
И Virginia never reached him and 
3 but for the food and aid given him 
by Vigo the results of his venture 
might have all been lost. Clark 
paid Vigo with warrants on Vir- 
ginia and when these had not been 
A honored and Virginia granted her 

land to the United States, a condi- 
Ё іол was that the government was 
Mto assume the claim of Vigo. 


Our Debt to Vigo. 


Time passed and the old man 

2 lost most of his property and at his 

death he was almost destitute. 

Meantime in a celebration of In- 

dependence Day in 1834, Col. Vigo, 

then in his ninety-fourth year, 

came to Terre Haute. Still unable 

to speak English, Lucius: Н, Scott 

spoke for him. So pleased was the 

| old gentleman with the honor 

‘shown him at that time, he made 

е his will later and provided that 

when the claim was allowed his 

execufor should pay to the com- 

missioners of the county, $500 to- 

ward the purchase of a bell to 

hang in the Court house, He died 

in 1836 and when the claim ‘was 

finally pald, his executor, T. C. 

Buntin, paid to the commissioners 

im April, 1876, the amount. named 

in the will. The original.claim for 

aid furnished Clark was “ог 

$11,387.40 but the sum allowed 

many years later, forty years after 

the old man’s death, amounted to 

over $50,000. For some reason he 

had fallen out of his church and 

he is buried outside the hallowed 

ground of his faith, in the old City 
| Cemetery at Vincennes. 


The Capture Of Vincennes. 


i - Naming The County. 


When Terre Haute was founded 
jn 1816, it was a part of Knox 
county and jt seemed of no con- 
sequence that the ‘proprietors lo- 
cated in the middle of the plat of 
the town’s thirty-five blocks, one 
marked for a Court house. { 
„Хе there it is on the old plat of 


иот тр п 
the town and their ultimate pla! 
was revealed when they sent thei 


and Eagle streets but in the con- 
tract by which Terre Haute was 
thosen the proprietors agreed to 
set off another tier of blotks to 
the south of Swan and of the forty 
new lots thus gained, the. бошу 
was given half of them to be 
chosen by “choice and choice 
about.” The area west of Waterk 
street was not a part of the townk 
and all west of Seventh to thel 
river and from Hulman street to}, 
Locust as now known except that 
in the plat was divided into out- f 
lets, many of them now city blocks. 
East of Fifth was a row of outlots 
that finally/became blocks but east 
of what is now Sixth, the land was 
laid out in only two larger blocks, 
the streets on the plat extending 
only to what 15 now on the Jine of 
Center street. The exception to 
this rule provided that Chestnut, 
Wabash and Poplar streets should 
go through to the county road now 
known as Seventh street. It is evi- 
dent that the proprietors intende 
a street to go through on the lind 
that would meet Center street, al 
of the new street to be taken fro 
the eastern tler of outlots. Whe 
Chauncey Rose first laid out a par 
of his half section east of Seventh 
the plat showed that to be called 
Eighth street and it was many 
years before he changed that to 
Seventh. One of the outlots on the 
newer plat was marked as "bury-| 
ing ground" on Outlot No. 3 and 
was later sold by the clty to pri. 
vate ownership. 
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Frontier Pictures of Terre Haute 


‘And Growth of Young Wabash Valley 


Light Horse Harry Lee's name 
was used for the second taverni 
built by Samuel McQuilken in busi- 
ness that he invested quite heavily 
in real estate, His most lasting in-l 
vestment at that time was when! 
he purchased land along the newl 
National Road where he laid out a} 
town which he christened **Macks-! 
vile." There is a rumor that һе 
named it ''McQuilkinsville" and 
the people nicknamed it ‘‘Macks- 
ville,” but the plat of the town 
in the recorder’s office fixes the 
name that it bore for many years 
until it became known as West 
Terre Haute. . 

"Other Taverns. 

There was the Clark House at 
the northwest corner of First and 
Ohio, which the keeper advertise 
as being at the corner of First and 
Bridge street, our first Wabash 
bridge being at the foot of a 


By A. R.' Markle. 

‚ Early travelers reaching. our 
vicinity found nothing more than 
a few farms until they reached 
Fort Harrison, but whether at the 
fort or at the few homes they 
visited they were made very wel- 
come, : 

Coming from the east in many in- 
stances the immigrants who had 
preceded them were glad to get 
news from the outside world for 
we had no newspapers, and the 
nearest one was at Vincennes. Such 
newspapers as did come here sel- 
dom.gave any news other than 
foreign matters several months 
old or news of Congress or national 
news. i 

Following the sale of lots of the 
new town of Terre Haute, the 
taverns came into view. 

The Eagle and Lion. 


Henry Redford built the first 
tavern at the southeast, corner of 
First and Wabash. It was known 
as The Eagle and Lion, and its 
gala colored sign board showed 
the British "Lion being soundly 
whipped by the American Eagle. 
This hotel was the scene in the 
summer of 1817 of a celebration of 
Independence Day where all the 
surrounding territory contributed to 
the celebration. ' е i 

The huge meals were enjoyed by 
all and at the close many toasts 
were given to prominent officials 
and to anyone else whose name 
would suggest the need of another 
litle drink. 


street, There was the Bunti: 
House on the east side of Third, 
south of Ohio; also the Stewar 
House just north of Wabash on the 
west side of Second street whose 
walls still stand though it has be- 
come an automobile accessory 
shop. West of it on Wabash was 
the old Ear]y House whose wagon 
yard entertained more travelers 
than the House itself. The St. e 
House, northeast corner of Second 
and Wabash, still stands as the 
Indois Hotel. The Old National 
Road House on east Wabash, the 
Terre Haute Hotel on north Elev- 
enth, the Bronson House at Tenth 
and Spruce, the Exchange Hotel 
east of the tracks on Chestnut 
street, The. Railroad Boarding 
House, built by Chauncey Rose for 
the accommodation of the em- 
ployes, are all gone. , The latter 
one served from 1861 to 1892 as our 
second Union Depot. The first one 
built one hundred years ago is now 
the freight house of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. From this sta-| 
tion one could change cars for 
Evansville, Indianapolis or St. 
Louis. ` i 


7 Public Houses. * is 
All these places of entertainment 
required a license from the county 
commissioner. It was provided 
that they give bond in the sum of 
iye hundred dollars ‘good and 
lawful money of the United States” 
binding him “as a tavern keeper of 
Spirituous liquors." He was not to 
"permit any gambling, rioting or 
diserderly conduct in his house nor 
suffer any unlawful assemblies nor 
to sell any spirituous liquors on 
the Sabbath day or first day of 
the week commonly called Sunday, 
except to travelers." There may 
have been a provision setting out 
the distance a man had to walk 
from his home on Sunday morning 
to become a traveler, for ‘quite 
naturally liquor tasted better at 
the tavern than it did in the se- 
elusion of his home. М 
The Most Famous Tavern. 


At«the northeast corner of Sev- 
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enth and Wabash, then far out in 
the @ountry, Chauncey Rose built 
the Prairie House which opened in 
1838. But downtown competitors 
‘caused it to be closed in 1841 and 


town hotels he is said to have built 
a fence from east of Eighth street 
along the south side of Wabash 
from then on it became the most 
popular hotel though still more of 
a residence hotel where many. of 
our more prominent families lived. 
The common verdict was that it 
was too far away from the business 
houses downtown. It 
opened in 1838 by Theron Barnum. 
When it reopened T. C. Buntin was 
the Jandlord for three years and 
he was followed in time by John L. 


er of those days. Of these men 
John L. Humaston was a kind of 
handy man for Chauncey Rose, and 
it is said that when we receivéd 
our first locomotives, the Vigo айа 
Putnam, he was commissioned ‘to 
unload them.. They had arrived 
from Taunton, Massachusetts, 
where they were manufactured, An- 
other pair, the Marion and the 
Hendricks, were accepted ' by 
Charles H. Peddle, chief engineer 
employed by Mr. Rose, who 
brought them across New York to 
Buffalo, had them hauled by- oxen 
through the streets, and loaded on 
a schooner which took them to Mau- 
nee Bay, now Toledo, Ohio., Here 
the four engines were loaded on 
two canal boats and Mr, Peddle 
brought them up the Wabash апа 
Erje Canal to Defiance, Ohio. Here 
the Marion and Hendricks went 
down the Ohio Canal to reach Cin- 
cinnati there they were loaded on 
а barge and were transported to 
Madison, Ind., and taken to In- 
dianapolis on the newly built rail- 
road, where Mr, Peddle used thém 
on the east end of the line con-| 
struction of the Terre Haute and 


| 


Vigo and Putnam, tame to Terre 
Наше by canal through Ft. Wayne 
and Lafayette, Here Mr. Humas- 
ton took charge and unloaded one 
of them successfully and put it on 
the rails to begin construction at 
this end of the road. The other 
one, due to negligence on the part 


Wably imbibed too heavily at the 
Prairie House, managed to' drop 
one of them іп the canal How- 
ever it was fsihed out, put on the 
il rails where Mr. Humaston was re- 
lieved of his responsibility. 


was first | 


Humaston, a prominent pork pack- |] 


Terre Haute House. 

When Mr. Humaston was re- 
lieved, John: Reinhard, a friend of 
Colonel Edwirds, became landlord 
lin June, 1853. 


| Later Ben Hubbs, a one-time con- 
| ductor on the railroad, became the 
successor of Reinhard and was in 
И шгп followed by Perry Tuttle and 
{Sam Тигпег,. their successor, 
1 Charles Fairbrother closing his con- | 

nection with the house by heing, 
d shot and killed by one of the maids 
d who successfully quoted the; t'un- 
[Ч written law” in his case. ' 


1 Soon after,his death, Mr. Buntin 
again resumed ‘operation of >the 
hotel for three years and in 1871, 
4 John S. Beach took it for onè year 

and sold it to Wm. M. Hawkins and 


/ 


der: 


Richmond. The other two, the! 


of some of the men who had prob- 


оа 
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other year disposed of it to Wm. 
B. Tuell and George F. Ripley in 
April, 1872. Ripley sold his share 
to Tuell in 1878 and after the death 
of the latter in 1883 Horace Smith 
and Wm. M. Tuell handled it for 
the heirs until it was finally sold in 
1888 to the Terre Haute Hotel Com- 
pany and came under the manage- 
ment of W. P. Ijams, Robert Wat- 
son and Charles Baur during. its 
first flowery days. 
When it was first built it was so 
far from town that it was neces- 
sary to put into service an omni- 
bu$, the first of its kind, to take 
people to it, The main business'of 


National Road east of the present 
Eighth street to prevent the travel 


and Ohio, but diverted for Mr. 
Rose's purposes travel came in by 
Wabash past the Prairie House, the 
first step toward making Wabash 
the principal street. 

Mr. Rose's determination to draw 
the town there rather than build a 
hotel at a more eonvenient place 
for the public was not a mere 

| whim on his part but a piece of his 
uncanny means of making things 


pay. 

When he bought the land on 
which the Prairie House was later 
erected, no one considered it valu- 
ablue enough to outbid him at the 
foreclosure sale of the Markle es- 
tate and Frederick Rapp of New 
Harmony took quite a loss when he 


tween Seventh and Thirteenth, 
Poplar and Locust streets. It did 
not prove a profitable farm propo- 
sition for Mr. Rose, yet at the 
time of his death in 1877, it had 
made him many times a million- 
aire and enabled him to found the 
many institutions now indebted to 
him and his name, ix 

His successive subdivisions and 
additions to the town had brought 
through the growth of the town 
eastward and the demand for 
homes, industries, the canal and 
railroad a vast fortune for the day 
and age and shrewd investment of 
the proceeds and further sale апай 
reinvestment had pyramided the 
origina] cost of the land into a 
‘mighty estate. 

There were other suitable loca- 
tions for the railroad shops and 
station, other lands more conveni- 
ent to the town might have been 
had for the Polytechnic than at th 
far corner of his half section, but 
he made few moves without careful 
consideration and his every act as 
well as every act of the growing 
town and city but tended to add 
to his strength as a financier. H 
did much for Terre Haute after 
he died; but Terre Haute did a 
great deal more for him while 
he lived. Ed 
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Jaw». ТООК For 
Loco -— Il — 
By А. R. Markle. 

When the founders ‘of Terre 
Haute filed the plat of the town 
of Terre Haute, they allotted one 
square for public use. On this 
block they drew an outline of a 
courthouse. This 
was Knox coun- 
ty, ard they 
sent their agent 
to Corydon, 
where a new 
‘county called 
Sullivan was 
established in 
1817. Failing in 
their plan they 
sent their agent 
to the next as- 
sembly, which 
succeeded in es- 
tablishing Ње 
county of Vigo, 
B and under the 
: i provisions of 
A. R, MARELE. this Act, various 

officers were | 
named to hold certain positions 
until an election could be. held, 
and named the associate judges, 
and by designating the judicial 
circuit to which it was to be 
attached, . fixed the presiding 
judge. ~ j 

The commissioners, John Ham- 
ilton, Isaac Lambert and Ezra 
Jones, were the first to meet and 
as there was not as yet a county 
seat at which they could hold 
sessions, they met at the house 
of Truman Blackman, on the 11th 
of March, 1818, and appointed the 
superintendents of the school sec- 
tions, number 16 in each congres- 
sional township and laid out road 
districts to which superintendents. 
were “named. 

On the following day the county 
was divided into the four town-: 
ships, Honey .Creek, Harrison, | 
Wabash and Independence. 
Start of High Wages. 


The Commissioners were еп: 
Бей to a payment of two dollars 
er day for services and in the 
period from March 11 to August 
15, Isaac Lambert served and 
|| was paid for fifteen days, a total | 
of $30 hut there is no record of 
any payment to either Hamilton 
or Jones for their services. 

On the 21st of March the Com- 
missioners, to locate {һе county 
seat, met at Truman Blackman's 
‘house and agreed with the Pro- 
prietors of the Town of Terre 
Haute to accept an offer of cer’ 
tain money, bonds and lots and 
designated Terre Haute as the 
seat of justice of the county. 

On the 27th of April there also 
met at Truman Blackman's, the 
first session of the Circuit Court 
of Vigo, in the persons of the 
Associate Judges Moses Hoggatt 
and. James Barnes. Their first 
act was to appoint Nathaniel 
Huntington to the office of Prose- 
euting Attorney and to admit to 
the bar as attorneys 


igo County : 
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ington, George Rogers Clark | 


u 
Sullivan, Samuel Whittaker, Jona- 
than Doty.and William P. Ben- 
nett. 

A grand jury was named con- 
sisting of George W. Harris, Wil- 
liam Haynes, James Chestnut, 
Otis Jones, Ariel Harman, James 
Hall, William Winter, John Camp- 
bell, William Walker, Elisha U. 
Brown, Joseph Dickson, Robert 
Graham, Caleb Crawford, Peter 
LaPlants, William Durham, Lewis 
Hodge, Macom McFadden, Daniel 
Pocock, James Steward, Lambert 
Bonneau, Francis Mallet and 
Robert Patterson. These were 
formally charged and withdrew. 
| Writs of “аа quod damnum” 
were filed by John Beard, Lam- 
bert and Dickson and Daniel B. 
Norton and the bonds. of Alex 
Barnes as  Coroner, Truman 
Blackman as Sheriff and Curtis 
Gilbert as Recorder and Clerk, 
were filed and approved after 
which the court adjourned to meet 
the following day at the house of 
Henry Redford in Terre Haute, 
the “Eagle and Lion" tavern. 

Here we have the names of 
thirty-seven men who in one way 
or another served Vigo County 
at its birth, helped to put it on 
its feet and- in many instances 
left their mark on its career, 
First Pensioners. 


'Of the first named; John Hamil- 
on, very little is known and after 
century of the history of the 
ounty, it is difficult to learn 
ore than the bare fact of his 
ervice except that in a report 
f the Pension Bureau in 1835, 
there is the name of John Hamil- 
ton as a pensioner of the Revolu- 
tion. 

Isaac Lambert, one of the Com- 
missioners, had come into the 
vicinity of Fort Harrison at an 
early date and was at one time 
а contractor, furnishing supplies 
to the Fort in partnership with 
] John Dickson and under the same 

partnership they applied for the 
writ to fix the damages that might 
occur as a result of their con- 
struction of a dam across Honey 
Creek, where they proposed to 
build a mill. Owing to a faulty 
description in the original writ it 
was withdrawn and a later appli- 
gation made for the same loca- 
tion, which was granted. 

John Dickson was the son of 
Joseph Dickson, one of the grand 
jurors and a soldier of the Revo- 
lution who is buried in what is 
now Grandview Cemetery, 
with an a]l clear signal. 


Ezra Jones, the third of the 
Commissioners, came into what 
is now: Vigo»County in 1816 and 
there is in the.possession of Mrs. 
В. B. White, of this city, a letter 
written by him in August of that 
year.to his son in Harlin County, 
Kentucky. . He helped to build 
the mill on Otter Creek for Major 
Markle and built seyeral other 
structures. In 1823 he served as 
an Associate Judge. i 
. Moses Hoggatt came to the pres- 
ent Honey Creek township in 
1815 and before the opening of 
lands for sale, built him a large 
house on land that.he later pur- 
chased at the sales in September 
of that year. He was one of the | 
eatly members of the Honey | 
Creek Meeting of Friends and has | 
many descendants in the county. | 

James Barnes, the Associate 
Judge, presents a puzzle in gen- 

Mealogy because of the fact that 
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there were at the time two men 
of the same name and descend- 
ants of each claim for their. an- 
cestor, the honor of being the 
Judge of Vigo's first court. 

One of these was born in New 
York in 1778, became a soldier 
in the War of. 1812, married in 
1795 Catherine McCabe and in 
1818 settled for a while in Vigo 
County. In 1827 he moved to 
Carroll County and 1834 became 
an Associate Judge of White Coun- 
ity, where he served for seven 
years. à so 

The other James Barnes was 
born in Culpepper County, Vir- 
ginia, in 1781, and married Eliza- 
beth Sargent. They came to Vigo 
in 1817 and lived here for the 
rest of their lives. They are 
buried side by side in the Wood 
Cemetery south. of Atherton on 
land they owned for many years. 
He died in 1863 and his wife in 
1850 and the evidence seems to 
point strongly to this James 
Barnes as the Associate Judge. 

Nathaniel. Huntington, the first 
Prosecutor, was born in New 
York and came to Indiana with 
his brothers, Elisha M. and Cal- 
lum, both of whom became promi- 
nent citizens. He married in 
1819, Aula, daughter of Major 
Abraham Markle, and after her 
death, in 1820, married in 1821 
Cynthia, the daughter of Ger- 
shom Tuttle. Nathaniel died of 
yellow fever in New Orleans in: 
1830 and his widow later married 
another brother of his, John Hunt- 
ington. This was her third ven- 
ture in matrimony. ; 

Of Attorney Sullivan, whose 
fond parents had named him for 
the hero of Fort Sackville, little 
is known except that he was for 
many years prominent in the ter- 
ritory, being Secretary of the 
Council in the first. session of the 
fifth Assembly in 1814, held a like 
position in the second session in 
1815, was Prosecuting Attorney 
for Davis County in 1817, resign- 
ing to become the first Prose- 
cutor of Sullivan County in 1817 
and he was holding the same of- 
fice in Vermillion County in 1824. 

Jonathan Doty later became 
Presiding Judge of this circuit 
after the establishment of Parke 
County to which he had moved. 

Of the Grand Jurors, William 
Winter seemed to have a heavy 
representation from Honey Creek, 
including as it did not only him- 
self, but his sons-in-law, Ariel 
Harman, James Hall and Elisha 
U. Brown while there is a possi- 
bility that Otis Jones was also 
of the same kinship, as the first 
will to be filed in the new county 
was that of William Winter and 
in it he named, in addition to 
Elizabeth Harman, Mahala Hall 
and Ann Brown as his daughters, 
a nephew James Jones. 

It was this William Winter who! 
advertised in 'the Western Sun 
at Vine is same ‘month 


TOIT 
of April, 1818, a sale of lots in 


now town of Smyrna, making the 
claim that “the road contemplat- 
ed from Dayton, in Ohio, to St. 
Louis which will probably cross 
the river there.” Alas for Smyr- 
na! The Road was more favor- 
able to Terre Haute and Smyrna 
is today a fertile farm with. no 
sign of the thriving town it was| 
hoped it would be. 

John Campbell of the grand 
jury became the County Treas- 
urer later and also was indicted 
by a later grand jury for selling 
liquor to the Indians, but failed 
of conviction. : 

William Walker furnished the 

window caps and sills of stone 
that entered into the new court- 
house and for which he was paid 
$400 a year later by the Commis- 
sioners. He also was from Honey 
Creek township and is buried 
there with his wife Susan Durham, | 
sister of another juror, William 
Durham. 
Dickerson, a Revolutionary Sol- 
dier who is buried in Lost Creek 
township. Coming here with his 
father-in-law, they built a saw- 
mill on what is now the Paul 
Kuhn farm and furnished timber 
in later days for many of the 
bridges along the National Road 
as well as for many of the build- 
ings erected in Terre Haute. In 
1822 Graham built the Otter Creek 
Bridge at a cost to the county of 
$298.95. 

Caleb Crawford came here from 
Vincennes in 1816 with his wife 
and family. She was Phoebe 
Kniffin, daughter of Jonathan and 
Patience Kniffin, the latter buried 
in Highland Lawn and the former, 
a Soldier of the Revolution, be- 
lieved to have been buried in the 
old burying ground recently de- 
stroyed in the erection of a fac- 
tory on the river bank near the| 
Pennsylvania Railroad. He was' 
appointed supefintendent -of the 
school] section in what is now 
Fayette township, lying north of 
Tecumseh and was a shareholder 
in the brick school house at Fifth | 
and Walnut streets, in 1832, | 

Peter (Pierre) LaPlante, а 
trader at the Fort before the 
establishment of the county, came 
here from Vincennes and re- 
turned there later to spend the 
remainder of his life. 

Macom McFadden had the hon- 
or of being father of the first 
white female child born in the 
present county and she married 
Napoleon B. Markle, son of the 
Major, her husband sharing even- 
ly the honor of being first child, 
in that he was the first white 
child born in Otter Creek town- 
ship. 


i 


Daniel Pocock was an early 
buyer of land here and his name 
appears frequently on the deed 
records and in the account of the 
Proprietors but little more is 
known of him. 

Lewis Hodge is still less known 
and nothing but the names are 
known of Robert Patterson, Fran- 
cis Mallet, Lambert Bonneau, 
James Steward and George W. 
Harris. 

Wiliam Haynes was for many 
years the builder of flatboats for 
the river trade which brought 
fame and wealth to Terre Haute 
and was noted for the quality of 
his work as well as the size of the 
crafts and the loads they carried 
from here to New Orleans. 

Otis Jones was born in 1787 and 
died in 1930. whila his wife Sarah 
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Ву А. В. Markle. ! 
д spite of ће belief of all old 
mien that the old days are always 
better than the present, Terre 
Haute seventy-six years ago was 
fothing: much to look at when 
viewed. with the eyes of today. 
“The writer passed through Terre 
Haute. in: February of 1871, but at 


the ‘age of fifteen ‘months, it is 
very doubtful whether he saw any- 


mother. Тһе progress through the 
town from the stage that. landed 


railroad train at the’ Union Station 
dt Tenth and Chestnut streets made 
no greater, ки оп his mem- 


west, was-over the route of the 
present Big Four to Alton and St. 
Louis. Within the year, however, 
two routes were available, as the 
Terre Haute & Indianapolis Road 
had built'to the State Line to meet 
the’ St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre 
Haute. 

The owners of the Terre Haute & 
коп Road, to'carry competition 
into the epemy territory, had start- 
ed construction. of an extension to 
their line from Terre Haute to In- 
Wdianapolis and this combination 


Union Station and built a small 
frame building of their own on the 
east side of Sixth Street, but for 
several years the portion of the 
track by which they had reached 
the old Union Station was used for 
the interchange of freight between 
the two roads. 


Away Down Town. 


The business section had ad- 
vanced out Main street, with its| 
outlying fringes reaching as far as 
Fourteenth street, while Ohio and 
Cherry streets east of Fourth were 
almost completely given over to 
residences, though there were still 
a few almost to Third street on) 
Ohio. 
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Around Terre 
"Say About Eighteen SeYenty, -One 


thing more interesting than Ма | 


ory. ; 
At that time the Vandalia: line! 
had not reached Terre Haute, so’ & 
the train which started them ‘on ог the present headquarters on 
their journey to Kansas, in the far SÉ South Ninth street. ° 
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There were few, if any cnurcues 


Sleast of Eighth street, and the Uni- 
Miversalist Church was almost the 
Долу one which got that far. It 
stood on the east side of Eighth 
‘north of Cherry and the building 


still stands. It has, however, seen 
a number of tenants being at one 


А те the site of the public library, 
Jithe home of a plumbing and heat- 


ing business, the Salvation Army, 


land, at present, an automobile 


agency. ; 
South "ot .Cherry street on the 
east side of Eighth street was the 


them at the Pfairie House, to the, поте of John G. Heinl ‚апі, his 


greenhouses. East of him, at the 


corner of Ninth and Cherry streets, 


stood a bne-story brick building 
which at different times was a 
market house, a livery stable, and 


Я the temporary quarters of the fire 


department during the alterations 
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' үне fall of 1874, the family located 
* Bi temporarily in Bowling Green, Ind., 


И|Шез even in this day, our location 
Й would depend upon the security of 


M houses, the west half of the one 


south of this, at the 


| bloc 
1 southwest corner of Ninth and Main 


streets, was ,Eiser's Bakery -and 
Confectionary, while a block south 
of.this, but-at the northeast cor- 


| ner of Ninth and Ohio streets, there 
W was a’ row of four one-and-a-half- 


story, double, brick houses which 
extended to the old canal bed, 
which is now*Njinth and One- half 
street. ^ i 


Our First Home In Terre Haute. 
After our return from Kansas in 


until the father could locate a more 
permanent home. As with all fam- 


the father's job. 


One of the above-mentioned 


j nearest Ninth street, became the 


H|writer's family on April 1, 1875. 
| Compared to any other home previ- 

ously occupied by us, this was the 
M epitome of modern living. 


first Terre Haute home of the 


The occupants of all four houses 
were supplied with drinking water 


и from a well conventiently located 
Ai between the second and third build- 


М walk which was common to the two 
&|lots. Other conveniences of the 
Sihome consisted of*gas-lighting, a 
3 kitchen sink with’a pump which 


ings, a little space just off the side- 


drew water from a cistern which 
supplied both halves of the house. 
Best of all, a board walk extended 
from the back door only about 
thirty feet to the woodshed, which 
also housed the "necessary." , 

This house had one-half of the 
porch across the front. It had af 
tin roof and was separated from 
its neighbor by a wooden partition. 
The rain water from this, roof 
went to a down-spout and was dis- 
charged on the ground below. With 
his memory refreshed by a some- 
what. painful  recollection, the 
writer well. remembers that he 
could step out of the second-floor 
window and by pushing a wad of 
paper into the down-spout during 
a rain he could secure a some- 
what modified bathing роо], 

During a particularly hard rain 
on qne warm summer day, he and 
his next4n-line sister, never hav- 
ing heard of bathing’ suits, dis- 
robed, and their huge enjoyment 
of the impromtu swim was ‘term- 
inated by admonition from their 
landlord, the priest. at St. Bene; 
dict's Church, who resided across 
the street. I have no recollection 
of.a fireplace in that house, so 
we could not have taken our meals 
off the. mantel, but for several 
meals we chose well-upholstered 
chairs.: 

Father was first employed “in 
Terre Haute as a bookkeeper at 
the Kennedy Woolen Mills at Tenth 
and Main streets, but they closed 
down shortly for the summer and 
he secured temporary employment 
with the administrator of an es- 
tate and а receiver for a mercan- 
tile' firm at the northwest. corner 
of Fifth and Main streets. 

With the close proximity of these 
two places of employment to the 
wholesale house of Hulman & Сох, 
at the northeast corner of Fifth 
and Main, he became acduainted 
with Robert $. Cox of the firm, 


which resulted in him joining po 
in September. 


A' More Permanent Home. 


Before going to work at Hulman 
& Cox, the family moved'to' the 
east side of Tentlt street between 
Tippecanoe and Elm, in time ‘for 
the opening of school in Septem- 
ber. This brought me within the 
school limits of the Fifth Ward’ at 
Twelfth and Chestnut. streets: 

Fhe house on Tenth‘ street: was 
in later years the home'of the 
Johnson brothers, makers of out- 
board motors, whio designed and 
built’ the’ first'airplane in Terre 
Нашей it was a‘story and a half 

| house“ qotnposed "of two roortis be- 
low~ and .two rdoms' above, with 
a so-called shed-kitchen, or lean- 
ito on the back. *' if E 

Our neighbors on the north-were 
Al Cline, а ‘cooper,“and hls wife, 
Bffectionately known by all of us 
as-Aunt Molly, being so named by 
two nieces long known as Jessle 
and Maude Shirley. 

Our neighbor on the south was a 
tailor who, I think, worked for Phil- 
lip Schloss, whose shop was located 
across Fifth street from Hulman 
& Cox. Their neighbor in turn was 
Theron Bell. Among his family 
were Hal and Frank, and Laura, 
Nelle, and Jenny. The latter be- 
came the wife of George A. Scott 
and they now gpeside on North 
Center street. 

| My First Commercial Enterprise 

It must have been one of the 
Bell boys who interested me in a 
business career, for one Saturday, 
as my father started back to work 
from his noon day lunch, I halted 
him with a request for 10 cents 
with which I proposed 10 buy four 
copies of the 'Saturday Evenin 
Mail. Upon these papers I expected 
a 100 per cent return, for they gold 
at a nickel apiece. 

| When the desired 10-cent' shin- 
|plaster was. given to me, I really 
felt like a capitalist. I went оп 
idowntown, purchased the ‘four 
copies at South Fifth street, started B 
for home: carefully avoiding, the 
‘Hulman & Cox establishment, and 
burst into the house crying because 1; 
no one had bought a paper from 
| me. 

That night father revealed to me 
that the éntire force at the store Й 
had waited and wàited and waited 
for me to appear, ready to give 
me a land-office ^ business. How- 
ever, in spite of this disappointing 
beginning, I continued to sell the 
Saturday Evening Mail until I leff 
home in 1884. Gy 


Another Neighbor, 


At the northwest corner ef Tenth 
and Spruce, stood the old Bronson 
House, built by David Bronson. He 
had married the widowed mother 
of Harley Pritchett, who now, 
many years older than he was at 
that time, still has the same happy 
outlook on life that he had in those 
far-off days. ‚ í 

The Bronson House was a 
modern hotel, for even in those? 
days when there was little hope 
that the water-works would ever 
réach that far-off lo i 


equipped with a series of modern! 


water-closets, The house was later 
demolished when the Southern 
Indiana Road bought the property 
to give them ‘a right-of-way into 
the, Union Station with their ex- 
pected traffic from the north and 
which never -materialized. 

This day's walk about town has ! 
been tiresome for a seven-year-old | 
boy, so we will resume again next 
week, ' 


— = 


|Erontier Lite In 1 his Section 
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By A. R. Markle. . - 
Even before the white man came 
to Indiana, 1800 to 1830, the abori- 
gine’s had their system of cures 
for many of the sicknesses that 
came to them in their lives. Their 
living conditions were conductive 
to hardiness and the ordinary: ills 
of the white man did not. come to 
them. Very few of them suffered 
through the hard cold winters 
when a white man whould have 
frozen with all the prétection that 
his clothing gave him. In his hunt- 
‘ling he wore little more than a 
KIbreech clout and а blanket, on his 
feet no more than leggings of deer 
skin. Bareheaded With a blanket, 
after he had come into contact 
with the white man and his wares, 
ilor a robe of skins that served him 
‘all. day and was hls wrap at night. 
If he had a fire, iti was all right, 
but if not he could exist and con- 
tinue his way of life. 


;". Then Came The White Man. 


“tard and healthy as was the In- 
dian, he could not stand exposure 
to the diseases that were common 
to the white man. From his first 
contact he was decimated by those 
common ills of white children. 
Measles, whooping cough, scarlet 
| fever; all took a heavy’ toll. Some 
l| things that. were serious diseases 
| among whites, wiped out whole 
tribes in a single season. Small 
pox was one of the first deadly 
| blows after the first colonials land- 
|ed on our coasts. .Not to be. too 
critical of the worthy men who 
| made up the passenger list it may 
have been some of the crew that 
first bore the germs of tubercu- 
losis, small pox or syphilis to 
America, they spread fast among, 
the Indians and there were no | 
remedies known to them. i 
^ Surgical Remedies. | 
As might be expected from their 
warlike pursuits in addition to the 
constant injuries that their savage 
life furnished, many salves and 
lother treatments were in use. For 
| the foundation of these, the wilder- 
ness gave them all that they need- 
ed. Herbs for astringents to stop 
bleeding, hot coals to cauterize a 
wound, poultices of other herbs, 
animal sinews for sutures and hic- 
kory withes for splints, all these 
products of the forest and chase 
served their crude surgery. 
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continent. 
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in the old country.. 
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served 
most 


- The White Man's Medicine., 


4 As all the whites came by ship 
“iithey were afforded the’ captain’s 


Са wonderful lot of those drugs that 
i4 were standard in the times. Laxa- 
34 tives were not among the remedies, 
| for in most cases the stage where 
ji they would have been helpful had 
‘| passed before the patients realized 
his condition, if in fact he did 
si know what ailed him before the 
= doctor was called. No need for a 
E mild cathartic, his condition called 
ffor a masters dose administered 
Sito ‘et fast results and the process 
Tiwas in fact known as ''purging" 
Occasionally ап 
| emetic was favored, bleeding was 
common for almost any attack. The 
{water for drinking and cooking 
was scarce and in the days when 
wm little but meat was рге 


pork and with but few vegetables, 
not noted for their state of pre- 
servations, scurvy was comman and 
for this the common remedy was 
lime or lemon juice, almost un- 
heard of on the class of ships that 
transported our ancestors to this 
Sometimes one wonders 
that any of those who left Europe 


Few of our early communities 
were able to avail themselves of 
physicians or surgeons. 
most cases some old woman served 
"Yard Doctor" and from 
here came the knowledge, gained 
somewhere ín her life, of the value 
of the herbs of the forest and those 
grown in the primitive gardens. 
Some of them carefully tended 
through the long .voyage by the 
folks that had known their virtues 
In the new 
life here they found new things 
that they soon adopted in addition 
those they bad known at home. 


In the 


J 


over 


Many of these plants of the new 
world are still favored today. How 
well grandfather may remember 
the sassafras tea of early spring. 
A wonderful healer of the system 
that had existed all winter on salt, 
pork or smoked ham and bacon, 
sauer kraut and sausage in the days 
when the only fruit was dried ap- 
ples, peaches, plums, berries and 
strips of pumpkin that had hung 
from the rafters all winter, True, 
it might have been as well for the 
people if they had drank hot water 
without the tea or tincture of sas- 
safras but thé mixture got results,! 
The same was true of pennyroyat | 
ог hoarhound tea, they got results | 
and even that old favorite “Slips 
pery elum bark” had its followers. 
Even today the boys enjoy its 
soothing slippery slime that goes 
down во easily and probably gets 
Satisfactory results, ^ 
Good For What Alls You. . 


In many cases the old belief still 
exists that the worse a dose tastes, 
the better it is for you and the 
chief attraction of many drugs is 
that if you can stand the taste you 
are surely on the mend. "T 

Those who. remember the hüge 
doses of unsweetened 


plece of asafaetida that was hun 
around the neck of the neighboring 
child at school. Unlike the “appl 

а day that kept the doctor away" 
this was warranted to keep almost 
any one else away for a week orm 
Its real benefit we neverta 


knew but of its potency w Ju 
well aware. " ut benefit 


ficial to have a wound prod 

E2nerous lot of pus aud emu 
attain this result by a hot poultice EZ 
of bran or bread among the least 
harmful materials applied. Опе 
high favorite was the application 2 
of a fresh cud of chewing tobacco be 
from the mouth of a nearby chewer 
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Early Eelections In ‘Haute » 
Started Young Townlet On Its Wa 


кс 


By А. R. Markle. 
At the first election for the town 
under its second charter, Elijah 


Tillotson was chosen mayor and| 


Curtis Gllbert, Robert Wallace, 
Samuel W .Edmunds, Tindal A. 
Madison; Thomas Houghton, John 


'F. Cruft, Jacob D. Early, Ransom 
Miller, Russell Ross and Thomas 
Desart became the first council- 
men. 455 on 

At the first meeting, held May 
10, 1838, Curtis Gilbert was cliosen 
to act as ptesident pro tem and 
the incoming mayor filed his bond 
with Albert’ Lang and Mr; Ed- 
munds as securities and after tak- 
ing the oath of office was quali- 
fied by Charles T. Noble and ac- 
cepted by the council , He was 


| E In October; 1818, he moved to 
jj Тегге Haute and built a large 

| frame house on the lot where the 
(ја пох stands. In 1819 he mar- 
Wiried Catherine, the daughter of 
О Peter B. Allen but she lived only ! 
1114 months as his wife and was} 
@ buried on the site of the Congre-| 
4 gational church on Ohio street. His! 
second wife was Mary, the daugh- 
S ter of John F. King and the 
4 mother of his children. He was 
3j the first clerk and recorder of 
О] Vigo county and some of his rec- 
jj ords with the writing as perfect as 
{| copperplate engraving are still to 
| be seen in the Court House. He 
J| took an active part in the develop- 
J| ment of the town and city. He 
owned considerable property east 
of Thirteenth street that was sub- 
ject to flooding by Lost Creek, 
which gained its name by its course 


born in 1791 апа came to Terre 
Haute as a young man with his |$ 
bride. He was one of the owners |% 
of stock in the, old Brick’ School | 53 
and a watchmaker by profession, |! 
living on South First street with {Ё 
his shop in the front room and in 
a window was a display of watches 


across the eastern part of the town 
in the early days. He and others 
who were likewise sufferers by 
flood waters organized a project 
i| and put it through the Legislature 

ру whi bev dive ed the course 


of the creek to the north of Maple 
jjthat marked his trade. He held} |avenue into its present bed. Some 
the office for only a few months,| |of the original bed of the creek 
resigning in October of the same | i| may still be seen in the vicinity of 
year. Не died in 1857 and his| ||Twenty-fifth and Maple avenue 
stone in Woodlawn recites that-he| | where it turned south and west. 
gwas the first Mayor of the city of| |He died in Florida in 1877, ч 
Terre Haute, though the charter 
designates it as a town only. 


The Council Members. 


. Curtis Gilbert was born in Con- 
necticut in 1795 and first appeared | 
here. before the opening of the| 
Jands to settlement as manager of 
a store owned by а firm whose 
nearest establishment was at Vin- 
cennes. This was in December, 
1815, and he may claim the honor 
of being the first civilian resident 
Sof the county though in the sum- 
mer of 1816 when [he first land- 
owners arrived, he moved with his 
goods to the mouth of the Vermil- 
lion river and opened his store 
there. Illness compelled his re- 
Sturn to the fort in a few months 
and in December he became the 
postmaster there. 
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Other Councilmen. 


Tindal A. Madison, whose name 
was wrongly recorded by the clerk 
as Theron, was born in Saratoga 
county, N. Y., in 1807 and became 
noted here for’ many things inf 
connection with the building of Һе 
town and county. A contractor in 
the building of the National Road, 
one of the firm that built the draw- 
bridge that many of us remember, 
he lived at the southeast corner 
of Sixth and Poplar streets where 
he died in 1870. His wife, Sarah, 
died in 1877 and they lie in Wood- 
Jawn. " 

Thomas Houghton was an early 
citizen here. He helped build the 
old Brick School as did John F. 
Cruft, Amory Kinney, Russell 
Ross and our first mayor, Judge: 


Elijah Tillotson. But little more! 


is known of him. 

John Burton had been elected | 
to the council but resigned at this 
first meeting and Amory Kinney 
was chosen by the council to fill 
the vacancy. Kinney was a prom- 
inent lawyer, admitted to the bar!) 
here in 1824. He served ag а mem-), 
ber of the legislature in 1830 and! 
again in 1848. Governor Noble ap-;, 
pointed him president judge of thel; 
Vigo Circuit Court in 1831 and he}, 
was elected first judge'of the 1 
Common Pleas Court on {ts estab-|, 
lishment in 1852. i 

He was the backer of John W. i 
Osborne, publisher of our first 1 
newspaper in 1823. He was born j 
in Vermont in 1791 and died there 
on a visit in 1861. John F. Cruft 

[ was born in Boston in 1800 and 
came to Terre Haute in 1823 and 
was soon followed by his brother 
William. Together they were store- |. 
keepers at the corner of Water 
and Ohio streets... John was post- 
master in 1828 and an early pork 
packer here. He died in 1862. 


Virginians Come. 


Jacob D. Early was born in Vir- | 
ginia in 1799 and сате to Vin-" 
cennes in 1817 and soon after came 
to Terre Haute. A merchant here 
for many years he also engaged in 
pork packing with Joseph Miller 
and their shipments to New Or- 
leans by flat boats brought wealth 
M to them and to Terre Haute. Leav- 
ing Miller, he built his own estab- 
lishment and was the originator of 
Sugar cured pork here, He died in 
1869, leaving a family that has al- 
ways had a hand in the making 
| of the city. Капзот Miller was 
another early comer to Terre 
Haute. His first wife died here 
ilin 1839 and he married twice after 

that. His second wife was his own 
аве and the third wife was nearly 
| 30 years younger than he. He 
| owned the lot at the southwest cor- 
jana of Fifth and Wabash streets 


and was a builder of some promi- 
nence, Russell Ross came to Terre 
Haute’ in 1824, with five brothers 
and they began making brick here 
soon after. They continued this 
for about 20 years and then £ome 
of them went into merchandising 
on the Public Square, the business 
кееш xt Terr 
у ar. Thomas- Desart 
born in 1798 in New Jersey and 
came эр before 1830,’ Б 
eacon іп the» Congre 
church іп 1934. An expert an 
maker he left here amout 1870 and 
died in Brazil in 1875. . е 


+ 
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By А. R. Markle. 
Naturally the finances of the 
town were in 1838 important and 
the charter provided that at the 
meeting of the council in February’ 
of each year the council should de- 
cide what items were to be taxed 
and hand the assessor a copy of the 
assessment roll of the previous 
year and by the first of .Iay he 
should return to the council a full 
Mist of the property of all owners 
qnd the value of the same and 


had collected in taxes. 

If taxes had not been paid the 
assessor and the marshal were to 
¿eize any property and sell it after 
.Hue notice and turn the proceeds 
„into the treasurer. Provision was 
‘made for the redemption of prop- 
erty sold for taxes for the amount 
it had brought plus fifty per cent 
and any taxes the purchaser might 
‘have paid on it. The council also 

ad power to refund any over pay- 
ment made as taxes. | 


Powers of the Council. 


The council was given power to 
restrain or prevent the.use of any 
fraudulent device or practice, gam- 
ibling, noises, riots or disorderly 
[customs and to license shows, ex- 
| hibitions or circuses, billiard tables 
or wax works. It could restrain 


¡disorderly houses, groceries, houses |; 


jof ill fame and destroy or demolish 


all instruments for gaming. Nine 
or ten pins and ball alleys could 
also be suppressed. The owner or 
ccupant or any manufacturer of 
tallow candles or soap could b 
restrained and any tannery, stable 
barn, privy, sewer or other un 
wholesome house or place shoul 
be cleaned as often as it become 
obnoxious. . The location and opt 
eration of powder magazines, 
slaughter houses, the use of candles 
in stables and barns. 

Horse racing in the streets and 
alleys and the encumbering of the 
streets and alleys with sleighs, 
sleds, wagons, carts, wheelbarows, 
boxes or lumber was forbiddeni 
The council was to regulate bath- 
ing or swimming in the river by 
fixing the time and place for such | 
action, was to restrain or prevent 
and punish vagrants, street beg- 
gars and prostitutes In the town, 
restrain or regulate the running at 
large of cattle, horses, hogs, sheep 
and goats, as well as geese and 
dogs running at large might be 
destroyed or impounded. The roll- 
ing of hoops, flying kites or playing 
ball might be prohibited, as well 
as any other practice that would 
endanger the passersby on the 
streets or frighten horses on the! 
streets. ° | 


More Provisions For Safety. | 


Snow, ice and dirt were to bei 
removed from the sidewalks by the! 


Charter Of '38 For | егге Hue 5: the ringing of bells, blowing of pë 


Provided For Wharves For City 
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horns or bugles and the crying Ё 
of goods was prohibited in the 8 
town. Nuisances might be abated | 
or removed and the authority of E 
the council for this purpose might [o 
‘extend a half mile in each direc- # 
tion from its limits. Regulation of | 
the number of runners for the # 
boats and stages was provided for, Ё 
as well as the burial of the dead 
and the protection of the burying 
ground. Physicians. and sextons # 
were to keep and return to {ће Ё 
council, bills of mortality, and pen- | 
;alties for the failure to do so was 
to be provided. 


Trade Regulations. 


The time and place for weighing 
and selling hay, measuring and 
selling coal and wood was to be 
fixed and the appointment of per- 
sons to conduct such matters and |f 
the appointment of waichmen and 
the fixing of their duties was also 
granted by the charter. The po- 
lice were to be regulated and the 
1 carters and draymen and their 
rates of charge could be fixed. The 
quality of bread was fixed and for- 
feiture decreed for poor quality. 
Regulation was to be set up for 
publie pumps and walls, cisterns 
and reservoirs, the use of water 
and the prevention of waste, and 
"also the establishment and regu- 
lation of market houses. 

The town might insure its prop- 
erty, buy fire engines and provide 
for the use and care of the same, 
prohibit the firing. of guns and 
pistols and the use of fireworks 
in the corporation. A license was $ 
required for the sale at retail оѓ © 
ardent or spirituous liquors and 
the bringing of the same in any 
store, shop, house or garden with- 
out a license was subject to fine 
and imprisonment. Liquor was Ё 
not to be sold or given to апу! 
child, apprentice or servant with- 
out consent of the parent, guard. 
jan or master. `; à 

The council from time to time 
as it saw fit, hire additional help? 
for the marshal, constable or other Bj 
official needing the same. АП Ё 
ordinances might be enforced by 
prosecution before the mayor ог 
any justice of the peace of Harri- { 
son township. Fine or imprison- $} 
ment in either the Vigo county P 
jail, or the  corporation- -prison 
might ‘be inflicted at the discre- 
tion of the magistrate. 

Jurisdiction over the streets and | 
alleys. Not even the state. could 
claim taxes for roads inside the 
town. That was exclusively the 
right of the town and "working out 
the road tax" was not the claim of 
the county or state, nor could the 
property of the town be taxed by 
the county or state. The town 
could build wharves for boats at 
the foot of any street and wharf- 
age fees were to belong to the 
town. All acts of the board of 
trustees of the town were legal- 
jized and the acts or ordinances of 
| that board were repealed when this 
| charter was adopted by a majority 
| of the qualified voters of the Town 
lof Terre Наше. These voters were 
to.meet at such time and place 


|аз the board of trustees might se- 


p 
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The election was held and the 
charter accepted and on May 10, 
\|1838, the council organized with 
|| Curtis Gilbert, president pro tem, 
and eighf other councilmen, Robert 
Wallace, Samuel M. Edmunds, 
Theron А. Madison Thomas 
Houghton, John F. Cruft, Jacob D. 
Early, Ransom Miller and Russel 
Ross present. On June 4, Amory: 
Kinney appeared as a councilman 
from the Fifth ward and the ap- 
pearance of Thomas Desart on 
August 13 completed the list, with 
Elijah Tilletson as mayor. 
————————— 


"q-£é-H4 lar чө 
By A. R. Markle. 

I was born in Báwling Green, 

Clay county, on Nov, 24, 1869, on 

my mother's thirti i 

My parents, to whom 


but on the morning when I 
him that letter, seemed to 
lost his enthusiasm for he mer&ly 
grunted, put it In his pocket, a 
I never saw it again. } 
Should I, in the course of thi 
paper further offend the dis 
criminating listener by compari 
sons involving the use of tha 
peculiar letter known in variou: 
languages as “th,” “‘aitch’” anc 
**haitch," I hope that they are no 
too greatly offended, for I can 
not reconcile the sounding of thé 
aspirate at one time treating 
as a vowel and at another as ; 
consonant. 
. We do not say “ап hatrack,' 
"an heaven," or “ап huge ar 
ticle’ nor do we speak of “ar 
high temperature” or of “an ho 
|day." Yet a particularly edu 
cated person insists on saying ''a 
heroic act” and “‘an historic docu- 
ment" and will not follow con- 
sistently throughout the alphabet. 

Therefore, believe it or not, I 
shall continue to violate certain| 
rules and regulations against 
which I rebel. 


Some Terre Haute Firsts and What : 
Early History Did To The 


' Genesis. 


When I was born only two of 
our present utilities existed in 
Terre Haute. They were the 
horse drawn street-cars that had 
been in operation for only two 
years and the flickering gas lamp 
which illuminated our streets at 
night and was only 13 years old. 
The heavy industries of Terre 
Haute, the saw mill, the foun- 
dries, the steamboats, the canals 


"| and the railroads were no novelty.| 


The Vigo County Iron Company| 
was organized in 1869. As it was 
organized by three members of 
the Crawford family, it may have 
been the company which later 
operated the blast furnaces in the 
southeast part of town. We have 
no other information on it except 
of the organizers. These were 


A. L. Crawford, John M. Craw-} 


ford, A. J. Crawford, S. W. 
Phelps, Chauncey Rose, Alex- 
ander McGregor and D. W. Min- 
shall. The Crawfords came here 
from Pennsylvania and were of 
|an old iron maker’s family. 
Through the whole life of the 
family here some member was 
always connected with the iro 
business, 
In 1875 the city of Terre Haute 
started the construction of their 
first sewer. This was laid in the 


east and north to parallel the 
railroad, to Ninth street, thenc 


in a broad curve through th« 
depot grounds, south through th: 
alley which we now call Nint 


-| and One-half street, and termin 
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ated a ы 
tions were some of th 
cross streets but it was severd. 
years before it: was: extended tq 
reach the business section. { 
The Water Works: system was! 
organized here March 7, 1871, 
'| with Alexander McGregor, Linus 
A. Burnett, D. W. Minshall, John 
‘|S. Beach, William E. Hendrick, 
John H. O'Boyle, William B. 
Tuell, Preston Hussey and Cham-. 
bers Y. Patterson as directors. | 
These men were all prominent| 
citizens of Terre Haute, well to: 
{| do men, and civic minded. This 
was a far-seeing adventure and 
followed an effort made years) 
before to produce an efficient! 
water supply not only for fire! 
protection but also for the gen-r 
eral use of the public as well. 1 
Alex McGregor had gained] 
his wealth as owner and operatort 
of our first large distillery. Linus+ 
A. Burnett was a pioneer leather? 
merchant and John H. O'Boylet 
was not only a dealer in leathera 
but also carried on a wholesale 
‘business of shoes. D. W. Мїп-?' 
ishall was a banker, a merchant,r 
and had much to do with the}. 
early history of the E.&T.H. Rail- 
"road. John S. Beach was one of 
the organizers of the Prairie 
City Bank and had other banking 
interests as well, He was the 
builder of the Beach Block which 
fronted on Sixth street from Ohio 
street to the alley north as well 
as other real estate and buildings 
Я throughout the city. William E. 
Hendrich was an attorney who! 
| founded the Hendrich Abstract! 
Company and also owned some: 
33 property in the city. William B.' 
Tuell came here from Worthing- 
ton where he had been engaged 
in the lumber business in the, 
canal days. In 1857 he built the 
building which has just been 
vacated by E. I. Bolson Hard- 
ware оп South Fourth street 
which is now faced with demo- 
lition and fated to become a 
parking lot. Strange as it may 
seem, it is the newest of all the 
buildings between Ohio and Wa- 
bash on the west side of Fourth 
street. 

Preston Hussey who was head 
of the National State Bank then 
at the southwest corner of Fifth 
and Main lived at the northwest Ё 
corner of Seventh and Mulberry f 
is a home protected by two stone 
lions that guarded the entrance. 
А few of his descendants extend 
from Massachusetts to Califor- 
nia. Chambers Y. Patterson was 
a famous attorney and a brother 
of Judge Demas Deming's wife. 
They were incorporated for $200,- 
000.00 which was sufficient to 
start the present Water Works 
Corporation. This has increased 
to the present capital stock of 
$846,000 and bond issues of $2,- 
826,000.000, From the two small 
pumps that this boy saw as their 
first equipment their plant is now 
able to pump 38,000,000 gallon of 

| water per day. 
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organized with S. К. Allen, Ferdi- 
nand. G. Koch, John Schneidór 


tors. 


Ji 


j Otte is now with the Merchant's 
National Bank, The factory was 
built at the northeast corner of 


ried on for many years, 

j|. Two years before I was born 

jjthe old seminary had been de- 

M molished and work begun on the 

М Indiana State Normal Building. I 
witnessed the destruction of that 

building by fire in 1888 and have 

M Seen its successor follow in its 

wake. School was open in 1870 

and in 1882 I entered the Terre 

‚ | Haute High School which occupied 

.|Part of the original building. 
Very few of the present day peo- 

ple in Terre Haute can go back 

in their memory to the begin- 
nings of the present Institution 
which succeeded thé old Normal. 
Also in 1871 one of the first of 
e many military companies 
which followed the Civil War, the 

Prairie City Guards, was incor- 

'|porated here. In the next ten 

-|Years a half dozen other Such 

|| Companies were organized, 

{| In April of 1872 the old Terre 
Haute Express became a corpora- | 
tion. The paper had been pub-| 

lished ‘by various owners and 

editors for more than 20 years. 

The first directors were о 4; 

Smith, S. R. Henderson and 

Charles H. Allen. Major O. J. 

Smith was connected with sev- 

eral newspapers either as founder 

or operatur but he sold out his | 
| Interests a few' years later and | 
| moved to Chicago where һе be- 
j| came not only famous but rich 

i through what was known in 
newspaper parlance as “boiler- 

plate or patent insides,” This 

was very early if not the first 
production of stereotype material 
which appeared in many of the 
newspapers of the day, A sub- 
scriber to his organization had 
the inside pages of his paper all 
ready for the press and he was 

Spared the expense of type set- 

| ters and writers, 


Haute Furniture Association was fh 


{and W. Frederick Otte as direc- ў 
No Allens survived but а} 


B) grandson of “William Frederic | 


Second and Cruft streets and car. | 


The Vigo Car Company was in- 
corporated in October of 1873 by 
Josephus Collett, William R. Mc- 
a} Keen, and D. W. Minshall. I have 
no further information. 

The Wabash Iron Company was 
organized in November of 1872 
by D. W. Minshall, J. B. Hager, 
И| Frank Paddock, A. L. Crawford,: 

Н. A. Crawford, W. Patterson 
and А. J. Crawford. { 

The original bridge over the! 
{| Wabash River is located at the 
foot of Ohio street but the later! 
covered bridge at the foot of | 
Wabash. When the state road 
was built to Indianapolis in 1821, 
it followed the same route from 
the hills east of the city but in- 
stead of making a turn or bend 
between Eighth and Ninth streets 
it countined its line across the 
lands of Chauncey Rose and con-: 
tinued to its terminis “аё the inter-! 
section of Fifth and Ohio streets 
P jin the town of Terre Haute." 

After Chauncey Rose bought the 
land that the road crossed _he- 
tween Thirteenth and Seventh 
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` | streets he built a fence so as to 
‘| throw the travel down Wabash 
Avenue so that the travel would 
pass his Prairie House. 


Even earlier than this in 1827 
when the surveyors laid out the 
National Road they also turned 
west on Main street intending to 
build a bridge at the peint where 
the crossing is now made. So 
when the covered bridge was 
built the high grade across the 
bottoms which had been built to 
reach the Ohio street bridge was 
turned, to reach the new bridge. 

When funds were not available 
to raise the grade above high 
water mark, it was finally built 
by the Drawbridge Company. 
This was done after the county 
if had permitted an extesion of the 
‘f toll bridge to include the grade | 
4| and an increase in the toll rates 
to cover the expense. The toll 
gate at the west end of the grade 
aj was avoided by many farmers 
“by using the wagon grade along 
lithe north side of the grade and 
then either paying the lower toll | 
Tor on occasion fording the river 
when it was at a low stage. 

Finally in March of 1874 the 
1 Terre Haute Draw Bridge Com- 
pany sold all of its interest to 
the county commissioners and the 
toll was then abolished. 


Aventure were two men whose only | 


| 


The Telephone Comes. 


In June of 1877 I witnessed an 
exhibition of the telephone over 
a wire extending from the curb- 
ing at the southwest corner of | 
Fifth and Main to the top of the 
roof of a building at the southeast 
corner of the alley at Fifth and 
Wabash. The participants in this 


equipment were two telephone re- | 
сеіуегѕ and a coil of wire. During || 
a dull period when the on-lookers |} 
failed to carry on with their 

nickels the wonderful exhibit of | 
the electric telephone I demon- ; 
strated that it would work by | 
talking to the man of the roof 
while he talked back to me. A 
year or so later the telephones 


began coming into Terre Haute || 
for private use. There are notes 


in the newspapers to the effect 
that Mr. Fairbanks was going to 
install a pair of them to com- 
municate between his office and 
the distillery. The Fifth Ward 
School at Twelfth and Chestnut 
¿was to have one in each room 
so that the principal could talk 
to each of the teachers. 


In May of 1880 as I sat in num-. 
ber Seven of the old Sixth Ward 
School in no mood for study or 
altention to my school-mates I 
happened to see a new building 
being built on top of the old Bun- 
tin Drug corner at Sixth and Wa- 
bash, With my curiousity excited 
I climbed the stairs one Satur- 
day and was told by the workmen 
that they were building a tele- 
phone exchange, their particular 
work being to fetch the wires 
from this building down to a 
lower floor. From this building 
on the roof, which I would now 
term a pent house, wires were 
to be run out to points in the 
town where the telephone hung 
on the wall and would communi- 
cate with the switchboard down- 


stairs, À few months later I was 


a member of the telephone di- 
rector service. My job was to 
tack on the wall beside the tele- 
phone of each subscriber a list 
of the subscribers taken from the 
newspapers. If was not important 
that the subscribers use the num- 
bers for every one in town in- 
cluding the operator, Will Ripley, 
knew the number of every sub- 
scriber;. 

The incorporators of this com- 
pany were Herman Hulman, 
Frank McKeen, John O. Williams, 
and Edward Norcross. The latter 
was the Western Union manager. 
Since he was in such close touch 
with the telegraph company he! 
was supposed to be the most logi- | 
cal candidate for managing the}, 
affair. In twenty years the com- 
| pany increased its list of mem- 
bers to a little more than four) 
hundred but opposition camel 
from an independent company 
which guaranteed that there}! 
would be no rental charge untilji 
they had eight hundred instru-§ 
ments in use. 

With the incoming industry, the 
telephone, my field had widened 
and my inquiring mind awakened. 
The next ten years produced un- 
heard of activities in Terre 
Haute. 


Frontier History In Terre H autes ; 


~ As Found In Ol 
we Jet IZ 


ДА Ву А. R. Markle. 
THERE is an old proverb to the 
effect that “All things come 
ta him who doth but. wait.” But 
it modern days we add if he 
waits long enough in the right 
B place for the 
right thing. The | 
writer has been 
fortunate in 
having brought 
to him old books 
and ‘papers 
which . contain | 
many interest- 
ing items from 
early life in| 
Bí Vigo county. 
4 In many cases 
Fi these have been 
4 saved through 
ma; the attention of 
$ the finder or 
owner who had 
intended to 
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‘A. R."Markle. 
row them away but discovered 
in time what they contained. This 
has happened so often that I 
have made it a rule to ask people 
not to throw away such old ma- 
terial. 

In many an attic or unused 
storeroom which has been уа- | 
cated over many years there is 
frequently found old account 
books, letters or advertising mat- 
ter dating back in many years to 
the founding of Terre Haute or 
the establishment of Vigo county. 

One Old Account Book. 

The earliest record of the oper- 
ation of the old Markle Mill 
started with an account of lum- 
ber sold to Truman Blackman. 
There was sufficient lumber here 
to build a house and the account 
wås dated December, 1817. On 
the basis of this I published a 

small pamphlet with a picture of 

a house on the land owned by 

Blackman in 1818 and in whose 

house Vigo county was organized 
| and Terre Haute chosen as the 
| county seat in early 1818. How- 
| ever, when Blackman's widow, 


Trading Records, 


Patience, remarried her husband 
advertised in the Western Sun 
that he had for sale the 80 acres | 
which had been entered by Black- i 
man, he described the property 
as having two log houses in good 
condition with a fine spring suit- 
able for a distillery and a frame 
house under construction. I have 
tried for years to find all these 
pamphlets and explain that this 
is not the house of Truman Black- 
man which was named in the act 
to establish the county. 

In this old account book, how- 
ever, are many interesting en- 
tries such as: An early item in 
January, 1824, is a charge to 
David Lyons for “2 flat boats 
omitted last April at $140, each, 
$280." 


j | 
A little thing like a flatboat 
could easily be overlooked in the 
inventory but seen afterward per- 
haps to remind the builder.. А 
day later Lyons was charged 
with 11 pork barrels, but whether 
this was ‘for commercial use is 
not: stated. з = 


1:51.00°° to William Watkins who is 


Another omission, probably be- 
cause of the festivities, was 4 
charge, January 6, to Nathaniel 
Huntington of “5 gallons wine 
omitted New Years, $20." 

On the tenth and eleventh, Bab- 
cock, Nolen and Miece are 
charged with handkerchiefs at 
fifty cents each, the opening of a 
new department in the store ap- 
| parently. 
~ William Brownley commenced 
work too, at $10 per month pay- 
able in merchandise.”  : 

Indications of a party are seen 
in an item of “1 quart of wine, 


also charged with: a gallon of 
whisky and credited with: ''fid- 
dling 50c." | j 

Groenendyke appears’ charged 
with “34% gallons whisky 12.93; 
45 feet boards, 45c; 400 lbs. flour 
12.00; 1 saw mill saw 10.00; man 
and team Halling wheat 1.50.” 
with “half of 43 feet 2 inch planks 
at 4c, 86c" but who'paid the rest 
is unknown. 

January 26, Babcock was 
charged 25c for silk and Elisha 
U. Brown was charged with “1200 
fee: 2 inch planks, 1200 feet inch 
planks and 1200 feet three-quarter 
inch planks, $51.00," the start of 
another flat boat down the river. 

` More Merchandise. 4 

In this month first appear 
some miscellaneous items, evi- 
dently clear enough to the book- 
keeper but indefinite to us, such 
as, “Paid Dutchman for corn, 
100 gallons whisky and 3 Bbls.” 
Very few Germans had then come 
to America and found their way 
over the Alleghenies and it 1 pos- 
sible that this man was a pioneer 
from Germany, or possibly, a 
Dutchman from Holland, but he is 
not named and does not again 
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appear. i 
hrs m Browni prd barrels, indicating individua] con- 
| ning of the clothing industry? And sumption in the one'case and a 


|on the same day, “Wiliam V shi ment dow i 

Brownley 1% yards Cloth at $3, obs ет river in A 
$4.50, Thread, 25s." This was John Nolen commenced ‘worl ki 
not ready made anyway. k Feb. 29," 1824, for *'15 gallon! fr 
| Brownley is also charged with | whisky per month for the fird gr 
a pair of half soles, 25c, and {two months but his account con.37 
later three yards shirting, $1.12%. | tains items of 11% lbs: salt, 46c; 
On Feb. 11 is the item, “Settled | 98% Ibs. pork, 85c; a turkey, 25c, ff 
with Brownley and paid him in | while there is an item “РоЦуЁ 
full after paying Wiliam'Nolen |Nolen Shawl, $1.50 and.. noB 
87% cents." As his previous | charge for whisky appears at апу 
charges had amounted to $8.62%, time. In this case the whisky 
he had but little coming to him, {wag a figure of speech or a kind 
but his account is the first to ap- of "eurréncy whose -value::was 
pear in the book that has no known the same as if he” was 
charge for whisky. f [working for so many dollars.:o: 

A typical account is that of | Occasionally there ‘appears: a 
Daniel Tevebaugh which is en- name of one who із: designated 
tered in full ор a page of the only as “Fort” Thompson, “Fort” 
record and then marked “The Wilson, » **Fort". Garion men 
above posted." This extends from — evidently known to the Major as 
Dec. 16, 1822, to Feb. 12, 1825, living at the Fort but he identified 
amounts to $18.96 in all and them only by their surname. :' 
contains 19 items. An item, not merchandise, ‘ap- 

Of these, one is for 27 lbs. flour, pears. on March -11, “Joseph 
one for 1 lb. 2 oz. steel, one is Miller credited by amount of 
for a half bushel of meal, 25c, and, School bill to this date $20.10% 
all the others for whisky in| Zachariah Chicot, “the trader,” 
charges of a quart, seven pints,| appears in several cáse&: other 
one gallon, two gallons and four! than charges for whiskey, notably 
gallons at a time. > “3% yards B Clothes at 58c, 5 

Many of the accounts were for | | skeins Silk at 12%c,” “William 
whisky alone, the amounts run- | Neice per wife one bottle snuff 

| 50c, one hair comb 12% cents,” is 
another charge, “John Nolen ohe 

venison ham 25c,” another. ° 
| "Mrs. Philley to order on sfore, 
| the amount due her to this date 
$10.564,” “Mrs. Philley 12% Ibs. 
flour, 37%c,” Mrs. Philley- 15:4 
lbs., 46%c” are items in later 
Pages concerning her. ‘ 

There is a note under date of 
April 18, “R Ross wants 800 feet 
of poplar inch boards, raw edge 

will do, length immaterial if tot 
under 12 feet nor over 16 feet.” 

A month later is showa “R. Ross 

per Brother 50 feet Bourds .50c, 

370 feet Ruff boards at 75c, 

$2.77%, 72 feet Siding 72c.” lt 

would be interesting to locate the 
house he intended to build with 


ning from a qua 


this Jumber. 

May 24, a calf skin and “опе 
piece of hide out of the center 
of a skin to he Tand on shares” 
is shown in an unknown hand as 
are all of the charges on the pages 
gt this time. ү 

May 28, David Lyons is charged 
with $600.00 as per receipt which 
seeras to indicate that the" Major 
had gone into the banking bus- 
iness for this is the first time 
that cash in so large a sum ap- 
pears in the book. en 

Olive Franklin js charged with 
“Goods at Early $2.31%, Goods 
by Mother 75e, Jackonette and EE 
Comb $3.00.” John Briggs is ered- 
ited with 4 lbs. butter and charged 
with a half dozen knives and 
forks, and the year closes with a 
charge to “old Mr. Dishnay"' for 
1% gallons of. whisky, while the 
first item of the new year is 
“Mr. Disnay, Frenchman; 1 gal- | 
lon whisky.” | ‚ 

Alpheus Rowley (his ancestors [P 
spelled’ it Raliegh) is -eharged ш 
ion March 9 with half gallon of EE 
| whisky: for himself and & like 8 
amount for» his ' brother-in-law, E 
[61 pounds of wheat flour aid 25 
| pounds of buckwheat flour and 
the' next * day } with ы M 
1 i PS O C 3 t n 
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190 heading $1.44 and 100 staves 
75e.” П 

March 31, Frederick Карр оё 
the New Harmony Colony 15 
charged with 493 gallons of whisky f; 
sent- by McQuilkin and McQuil- 
kin and-is credited with the 
freight on his flat boat to the 
amount of 20 gallons of whisky at 
372C. 

a a —— 


b factories, local mercantile interests, 
= arbitration, appeals, printing, law, 


К Поцг and grain, fire insurance, 
wqlivestock, real estate, produce and 
provisions, seeds, highways and 
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Early Business Association Forme 


To Advance й erre Haute's Interests 


By A. R. Markle. 


manufacturing interests; establish 
and maintain uniformity in the 
commiercial usages of the city; ac- 
quire, preserve and disseminate 
valuable business information: to 
promote commercial ethics, to fa- 
cilitate business intercourse and 
to adjust differences and disputes 
n trade. 4 ү 
Membership was limited to 500 
members, paying ‘at first $20°a 
ear as dues, this amount might 
pe increased after May 1, 1884, by 
¡action of the directors. 
' A, president, vice president, 
treasurer and board of nine ‘di- 
rectors was to be elected in three 
classes, the first three to serve 
three years, the second for two| 
years and the third for one year 
and after the first year a group of 
three were to Бе elected annually. 
The board was to elect a secretary 
who would serve during the pleas- 
ure of the board. 


A Building Fund. l 


The board was to set aside from 
the revenues of the organization 
all surplus funds as a building 
fund until suck an amount would 
purchase a site for a building for 
the use of the association which 
would be known as the “Terre 
Haute Board of Trade Building.” 
Needless to say this proposition 
was never realized. 

Membership was of two classes, 
one of which was entitled to a 
mortuary benefit, payable to the 
representative of deceased mem- 
bers of this-olass.- This fund was 
to be raised by the payment of 
$3 hy such members within 60 
days of the death of а member in 
good standing. Failure to pay this 
assessment within the 60 days for- 
feited the right of a member's rep- 
resentative to receive this benefit 
on his death. ' 

Committees Named. 


Д Standing committees were ap- 
@ pointed on railways and transpor- 
Station, finance, membership, manu- 


ya public improvements, coal, lumber, 


"Mstone and brick. The finance com- 
mmittee was to audit all claims 
(against the board and have general 
Hsupervision over its financial mat- 
Mters. The membership commit- 
тее was to act on all applications 
for membership and applications 


gmembers. 
EE 


“phe real estate committee was 
The first definite organization of | 
Terre Haute business men was|rules for the sale of real estate on 


formed in February, 1884, when the floor of the board. The com- 
the commercial and industrial in-|mittee on fire insurance was ‘to 


mfor reinstatement of delinquent 


to encourage investment of capi- 
tal in local real estate and propose 


correct and guard against discrimi- 
nation in the terms of insurance 
injurious to the business of Terre 
Haute. The committee on arbi- 
tration was to investigate and de- 
termine all claims and matters of 
difference between members aris- 
ing from business transactions. 
Their decision was to be final un- 
less an appeal was made in five 
days to the committee on appeals, 
the decision of that committee to 
be final. 
Corps Of Inspectors. 
A flour inspector to receive two 
cents a barrel for branding and 
grading flour, two and a half cents 
a barrel for weighing and 25 cents 
a barrel for stripping and repack- 
ing not over five barrels a hun- 
dred. The grain inspector should 
inspect every car of grain handled 
by members of the board and was 
entitled to a fee of 25 cents a car. 
He was to weigh a sample bushel, 
fix the quality by weight and the 


lowest quality found where the 
load had been mixed with a view 
of defrauding the purchaser. 


Arbitration Method. 


The duties of that committee 
were set out in great detail. Four 
and a half pages of the by-laws 
were taken to define the duties of 
the committee. The fees to be 
paid were set up on the basis of 
the amount involved in the case. 
For amounts below $250 the fee 
was $5, if between $250 and $500, 
a $10 fee was to be paid. If be- 
tween $500 and $1,000 the fee was 
$15,/from $1,000 to $1,500 called 
for a fee of $20. If from $1,500 
to $2,500 it cost $25 and for a dis- 
pute involving more than $2,500 
the fee was $50. The’ arbitration 
fee was to be paid into the treas- 
ury of the board and the appli- 
cants were bound by the decision 
unless they appealed to the appeal 
committee within five days and 
paid the same fees to that com- 
mittee. Before taking up a case 
the parties made oath that they 
would abide by the decision. 

It is notable that on this com- 
mittee appeared the name of E. V, 
Debs. Other noted names appear || 
on various committees. The mem- 
bership on the initial list included 
287 members from Terre Haute. 
and 13 from outside the city. 


Cominunity A 


i The Terre 


arly Terre Haute Built Largely 
Loan Company was. incorpora 
July 28, 1871, with a capital o 


By Building Loan Associations 
- is ERS PE $100,000 with 500 shares of. $20Q 


‚З! -/ 252 , 
A ~ each payable in monthly. install 
: By A. R. Markle. e association for thei ments of $2 each, with the follow 
(15 ;ONEY is the root of all evil, | Purpose, of building, there ^ wasling names: George C. Duy, Simeon 
74 it is certainly well rooted. Every- stiff competition among the ар-{ Согу, Morton C. Rankin, James 
Ébody wants it but seldom for very ре and jt is sald the success- e 
#long and in many cases people ul borrower was chosen by lot 
are inclined to spend it before they from among the other applicants. 
get it. ^ ` = , н Rapid Growth. 
Primeval man collected bright|| A year later, January 17, 1872, 
shells or other such objects, but||all of two hundred shares had been 
газ they had little value, he usually} 


|subscribed and the association in- 
kept them but when it came to||corporated Énother series ‘known 
other things such as food, he con- 


as: Number Two. These shares 
sumed it as he got it. If it is true|| were’ for $500 each and the pay- 
that he originated in a torrid or 


ments $5!a month. The' shares 
temperate climate, there was no||were taken so rapidly that another 
need to store it up for future use, 


corporation, known as No. 3, was 
otherwise grim necessity impelled||formed a month later with the 
him' to stow away some of his 


same capita] and the $500 shares 
food for the long winter days. 


required тол! ayments of $5.25 
With the.invention of money, if кез month; Rus pat A 


he: stored that, he might be able Eleven months later, in January 
to purchase his food from local от 4, 1878, Nó. 4 was incorporated 
foreign sources; and this was prob-§ with shares at $500 each payable 
ably the start of savings. at the rate of $5. ., 

'With advancing civilization. he} In August 7, 1873, No. 5 was in- 
needed many things which. hef corporated with shares at $500 
could not produce by himself. His} each payable at the rate of $5.25 а 
ilog cabin cost him nothing buti month. Certainly this was a popu- 
Jlabor and the work he could notlar institution. tion of Terre Haute, was incorpo- 
|до by himself, he could borrow|| There was no restriction on the|r&ted April 21, 1873, with a capital 

from his neighbors. However,|| amount of the payments except stock of: $50,000, divided into one 
when he built a modern housej/the minimum as here given and hundred shares of $500 each pay- 
there were many things such as|[many men of means invested in|3ble in monthly installments of 

glass, hardware, paint and. ір-| Һе stock in the hope of dividends|$5.25. The following men were di- 
rur fur that he iui as a return’ on their investment. ERSTE Доба Бы рагу, Martin 
purchase from. others. In cases th scriber paid| Grace, Patrick W. Haggerty, реп-В 

For these things he needed! eight per ases the асі bur amnis Barrett, George Osborne, 
either cash or its equivalent credit] the end of six months the dividends] Daniel Lynch and John Moorehead: 
and this brought about the bank-| were declared, he too was сгеййеф The Prairie City Building Loan, 
Aling system which could furnish] with small gains on Kis payments} Fund and бай Association was s 
"Albim with funds, These loans^must| In the case of Association No. 18 іпсогрогаќей August 4, 1874, with 
be repaid with Interest. With the! а capital stock of $100,000, divided [© 
development of Terre ‘Haute andj] ју Germans and included in the lis@ into two,hundred shares of $500 | 
its expansion on all sides, there were such men as follows: Мах еасһ, payable in monthly install- 
were many opportunities for the Joseph, C. J. Kantmann, Jacotg ments of $5.25. The seven directors 
new-comers, especially those. whogSteinmehl, L. Tumler, Н. Fj]were as follows: Thomas E. 
"worked for Chauncey Rose in his| Reiner, Joseph Lang,  HenryjLawes, James ‘McCutcheon, W. Н. 
]|many enterprises, to get realllLangen, A. Fabricius, C. Reichert: Hewitt, George Davis, Luther С. 
‘estate in return for part of their H, Raabe, N. Filbeck, P. Katzen] Hager, Edward S. Wilbert апі Е. Й 
jjjlabor or on small payments. Ви bach, A. C. Volger, Herman Ap+R. Parenteap. — , 
i]|Mr. Rose, except in a very few||mann, Robert Wittenberg, Н. эш: 
({|савез, did not extend his credit] Heckelsberg, О. W. Statz, R. 
Wito care for the larger amount Gagg, Henry Heuer, C. Probst, 

needed to build a house, so {һеге Chas. Arleth, Chas. Hornung, Peter 

M|arose a need for comparatively! Miller, Philip Ackerle, and Louis 

Wjlarge sums of money which musts puenweg, Of these, the first nine 
|соте from a purchasers ѕауіп зй were the directors. 

or some other ready source, 1 Association No. 2 included such 

4 Building Loans. 1 men as follows: Саа хашар, 

А .l Max Joseph, Hugo Duenweg, - Au- 

So, it came abdut that on Jan- sust Ohm and Adolph Fabricius. 


vi 9, 1871 ther ized|i [o 
d Edd А. with T the Т. | These men directed the association 
' for the first year. 


"Terre Haute Building, Loan, ә A 
d Fund and Savings Association No. Association No. 3 had seven di- 
4/1, Under the operation of this as-rectors as follows: Leopold For- 
Elsociation, шеп of small means{ ster, Charles Wittenberg, Joseph| 
made small payments on a ѕиЬ- Е. Fellenzer, Willigm Dreusike, 
discription to a share of stock, to}4 Adolph Fabricius, Max Joseph and | 
{lbe valued at $500 each, ' B Nicholas Katzenbach. 

The amount of these payments Association No. 4 included the 
Siwas fixed by the by-laws and following five director: Gerhard 
while we have the articles of jn. H Eshman, Louis Schlaman, Charles 
corporation we have no record off Kloer, Max Joseph and August 
the amount to be paid, but it isl Ohm. f 

believed that this amounted +0 Association No. 5 included the 
fifty cents a week. When syf4mfollowing seven directors: Louisi 
ficient funds had accumulated inl Seeburger, Frank Schmidt, Она 
these small payments, money was Wittenberg, John Киррепһеітегй 
available to loan for building Frank Haberland, Adolph Fabritj 
purposes. As most subscribers Һай cius and Ernest Reiman. 


wood, D. N. Lockwood, В 
Smith, .W. С. Clift, John Н. Wil-Ẹ 
liams, Thos. Wheatfill, W. W. 
Chadwick, W., F. Cottman, Chris- 
tian Smith, C. W.- Sandford, S. К. 
Allen, T. R. Gilman, Allen Abbott, 
Alexander McPheeters, B.,F. Ha- 
vens, William Patrick, James 
O’Mara, Charles Sibley, Andrew 
Nehf, W. H. McKee, W. A. Atkins; 
A. Thomas, В. F. Royse. Of these 
men, the first nine were directors. 
Association No. 2 was incorpo- 
rated June 24, 1872, and included 
the -following nine directors: An- 
drew Grimes, Alexander Thomas, 
James Hook, Adam: C, Mattox, Jo- 
seph. B. Cheadle, Andrew <J. 
Thompson, George A.: Heyward, 
Tim R. Gilman and N. C. Scott. 
The Irish-American Building and} 
Loan Fund and Savings Associa- 


the subscribers were predominate 
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Well Known Names Connected With | 
~~ Early Professional Life In T.H§ 
/0210-4% . €i йй 


By А. R. Markle. 
The earliest doctor to settle in 


Dr. Aspinwall. 


Eleazar Aspinwall came паа 
soon after the settlement from New 
Terre Haute was Charles B. Mode- York. He had acquired some Can- 
Msitt who attended the first sale off adian land warrants and in addi- 
lots in the infant town and showedfition to the lands he entered on 


ts he purchased а 
his faith in its growth by buying|these warran г : 
the lot at the southeast corner of share of Major Markle’s interes 


in the town and his name appears 
d Water streets on October у 
Um Promptly taking posses- in а great many abstracts of prop 


ty. After his death in 1824, his 
h he could not get а[® 4 ) 
pn BOUE the proprietors until widow, Eliza, married William [9 


they had made the payment for Linton whose account books of the 


lled, 
and secured the patent to their | Terre Haute Company, so calle 


w in the possession of the 
? built a small log house of [аге DO di 
Я т Pound logs and occupied it Hendricks Abstract Co. in the 


is- 
Jas soon as it. was done. Born in} D i aae om 
| Virginia in 1784, he graduated fromg Haute have been copied. by the 
Bj medical college іп 1508 апай writer and copies аге also in the 
years later was in Cre Irairbanks Library. 
whence he came to Terre ац е DIE жир Daniels 
some little time before the sale. 
| Dr. McCullough was surgeon at {һе Another of those who came here 
fort a little earlier and the (мо іп those early days: was Dr. 
were at one time associated. Also% Daniels, who graduated from Jef- 
at the Fort was Dr. William Clark@ferson Medical College in Phila- 
but he left here soon after theMdelphia and came here as a young 
ladandonment of the Fort ађои тад to practice his profession. He 
1820. and went farther up the river jjwas a 
4e settle. He died in 1828. 


tw sevo, IIG Уі 
£ " oe 


the old Booth house where no 


and Ohio. Dr. Daniels was a note 
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Stephen's church and his wife 
Lydia was one of the earliest of 
that congregation to die. Later he 
married the widow of Captain Was- 
son who was an early owner of our 
first tavern, the Eagle and Lion, at 
First and Wabash. They lived in 


stands the Star Building at Sixtt 


surgeon and his praises have beer 
sung by such surgeons as Dr. Ezr: 
Read and Dr. James.Bell Afte 
the death of Dr. Daniels in 1847 his 
widow removed to Connecticut 
where she died at an advanced age. 


Medicine And Politics. 


These two sciences rarely col- 
lided or even met head on until 
Dr. John W. Davis located in Sulli- 
van-county in 1823. After a short 
time there he came tó Terre Haute 
but returned in a few years to 
Carlisle, In 1828 he was defeated 
for the Legislature by William C. 
Linton but in 1829 he was chosen 
associate Judge and in time went 
to the State Legislature, to Con- 
gress and his,appointment as min- 
ister to China and governor of Ore- 


Ч gon territory followed. He died in 


Carlisle in 1859 and is buried there. 

Dr. Lawrence Shuler: was another 

noted surgeon of those days before 

anesthetics. A notable operation 

was the correction of a case of con- 

genital blindness. The girl of 11 

years lived in his house for several | 
months and when sight came іо | 
her she was bewildered. Colors 
were learned with difficulty and 
she knew her parents and friends 
only by ear and the sound of their 
voices. About 1820 he successfully 
removed a large abdominal tumor 
from a woman who two months lat- 
er bore a sound and healthy child. 
The patient lived more than a half 
century after the operation. Dr. 
Shuler died in Vincennes in, 1827 
at the early age of 37. 


Dr. Henry D. Lee. 


This early physician was born in 
1805 in Virginia and come to Vigo 
county as a young тап in his early 
twenties. Settling near the present 


town of Riley, he became know! 
over the county as a dependabk 
practitioner. He raised a good 
ifamily and at times served as ¢ 
l preacher. He died in 1871. 


Dr. Edward V. Ball. 


Born in New Jersey in 1800 he 
came to Terre Haute to join his] 
preceptor, Dr. Shuler, in 1826. E 


1828 he married Sarah Elizabeth, af 
daughter of Joseph Richardson o 
York and of this union came опе 
daughter who married Charles Б 
Peddle, grandfather of Miss Julie 
Peddle of this city. Dr. Ball was 
associated with others in his pro- 
fession for several years and prac- 
ticed here until a short time before 
his death in 1873. His old home 
at the southwest corner of First 
and Cherry was a social center for 
many years and finally was sut- 
ceeded by commercial property. 
Life in the twenties of the last 
century lacked many of our mod- 
ern comforts and the difficulty of 
|i transportation and communication 
with the far off eastern seaboard 
made it difficult to secure many 
remedies that would have been 
priceless in the doctors' saddle 
bags. Home remedies were avail- 
able but their exact properties 
often caused them to be of doubt-' 
ful use in treating the widespread 
ailments. The > most popular rem- 


edy for the "shakes" was quinine, 
and whisky, the ration of the two 
depending on the age and sex of 
the patient. Some hardened sin- 
ners often trusted more to the 
whisky than the drug and the most 
common remedy for what ailed you 
was a concoction known as "bit- 
ters," compounded of some fancie 

herb and alcohol, it did not seem 
to lose its potency with age and 
use. All that was required when 
it seemed to be weakening was the 
addition of more liquor, seldom 
was the herb added. The reputed 
cure for rheumatism was the sting 
of a bee and many a doctor mixed 
a draught of alcohol and the re- 
mains of three or more bees. 
Though time might have had some- 
thing to do with it, several doses 
seemed to cure the trouble. In 
many cases modern science has re- 
turned to some of those old, half 
forgotten remedies whose real ac- 
tion and effects were unknown. 


Terre Haute Skaters Enjoyed 9-154 9. 
‘Natural Refrigeration In Old Days 
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» By A. R. Markle. 


Almost 75 years ago when Jimmy 
Bonner come to Terre Haute, it 
was a very different town from 
that which we know йоу. Con- 
tained roughly between Eighth 
avenue on the north, then known 
as Scott street, Fourteenth street 
on the east and Hulman on the 
south, the Wabash river, then as 
now, was the limit on the west. 
'The heavy industry on the river 
bank was that of pork packing, 
soon to disappear as the great 


refrigeration. 
When the Hog Was King. 


Beginning with the opening of 
the National Road, what had been 
only a small item in Terre Haute’s 
spreading industry the packing and 
shipping of nork here grew into 
what was probably the greatest In 
the west. With the immense corn 
crops on practically virgin soil and 
with an outlet to the south that 
took all that could be produced, 
the most practical use for the corn 

was to convert it into pork or 
whiskey. The limit of the opera- 
tion of packing and shipping by 
river was fixed by the low water 
in the summer and the hot weather 
that made slaughtering a risky 
game in the same season. While 
we are assured that the weather 
has not changed, it is an outstand- 
ing fact that the packer stretched 
his season by the storage of ice 
cut on the river during the long 
cold winters. Ten and 12-inch ice 
was cut and stored against the 
warm weather and with frozen 
roads, great droves of hogs were 
brought from as far as Indian- 
apolis, while the nearer points in 
the surrounding counties furnished 
the corn fed and fattened hogs for 
the industry. The peak year of 
1858 recorded 108,000 hogs slaugh- 
!tered here while up river points 
showed like, though small, figures 
of production. \ 


Landmarks of the Industry. ` 


Long after the packing houses 
were discontinued as centers of 
the indpstry, they stood along the 
river banks, used as ice houses for 
the storage of that. product of the 
| river. Still soaked with the grease 
iof thelr former occupants, they 
‘went out in- great columns of} 
smoke as one by one they burned 
from one cause or another. No 
small boy could resist the appeal 
of those great fires and Jimmy 
was no exception. Along with the 
pork houses went the fires at the 
packing plants and distilleries, 
also monuments to the corn crops 
of the vicinity. 


The Fire Alarms. 


One of the first bits of informa- 


tion gathered out of school by the 
youths of the town was the list, 
small at the time, of the fire 
alarm boxes. In those days when 
the alarm came in from the box, 
the big bell in the tower of the 
fire station boomed out the num- 
ber of the box and when the sound 
of old Twenty-six, at the corner of 
First and Wilson, was heard every 
boy that could make his escape 
from whatever. chore- demanded 
his presence, started for the old 
Fairbanks distillery. Preceded at 
times by the burst of sound from 
a boiler, some of the boys got a 
head start and saw more of the 
fire than others who were unfor- 
tunate in being farther from the 
Scene. And not only the boys ran 
but grown men dropped what they 
were handling and joined the 
crowd. : 

First on the ground was the 
No. 2 Company from Fourth and 
Farrington, followed closely by 
the 4's from North Third. The race 
between the station at Third and 
Sycamore and the headquarters 
crew on Ninth was close. With 
all the speed of the splendid 
horses on the old two-wheeled 
hose carts and the heavier steam 
engines many of the boys were 
able to reach the fire as soon as 
the department, usually outrun- 
ning the older men in the long 
run. > 

As there were no sewers until 


VIGO CULA i 


the seventies water stood the 
year around in some parts of the 
town and provided wading places 
in the summer and skating rinks 
in the winter. One of these was 
north of Tippecanoe between the 
present Big Four and the C.&E.I. 
tracks where the water stood 
much of the year as there was no 
means of draining it. 

There Jimmy first learned the 
joys of “rubber ice" on which 
one could run and as he passed 
the ice would give way almost to 
the breaking point and return as 
successive parts sank under his 
weight. No one recognized any 
connection between such ponds 
and the “chills and. fever" that 
were an annual recurrence to the 
people of Terre Haute. Skating 
was not limited either by the want 
of water, for in the winter the boys 
skated all over town. After the 
first snow had packed hard, one 
could skate anywhere on the | 
streets and' the summer hay rides | 
were supplanted by  sleighing | 
parties which afforded more enter- 
tainment as closer snuggling was |6 
enjoyed under blankets and cover- 
ets. 

Other skating places were Con- | 
over's pond, north of Maple avenue | 
at Third, Kennedy’s pond, on ‘the | 
Myers estate east of the city; the |p 
South Mill pond near Thirteenth |e 
and Crawford where “Andy” Craw- 
ford has his iron and nail mill, and 
the big ponds in Sparks’ field at |p 
what is now Tenth and Washing- | 
ton. The Wabash frequently was | 
frozen over in winter in those days, |f 
and there was ice cutting and ice 
Чөөнүн E: а дш! filled ice 

m the Main stre К 
io the Big Four bridge. ea 
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Cock Fights And Turkey:Shoots. =: 


... Regaled The Pioneer. Resident Неге 


” 


-— бал 43-14 
Р By A. R. Markle. | 


Just as in childhood before we 
have even learned to walk, talk, or 
smile, there's a constant effort on 
the part'of those who surround us 
to entertain üs. Ў 

In many cases we would be bet- 
ter off if they let us entertain our- 
selves for I have seen children 
КЕШУ unaware of théir. need 
for entertainment, who were capa- 
ble sof amusing themselves by 
Counting their fingers and toes, 
‘and also in trying to get as many 

of the latter in their mouths as pos- 
sible. Instead of that the almost 
human beings that surround.them 
insist on inflicting baby talk or 
lother linguistic performances, ali 
ot "which the poor victim has to 
pluck out of his system before 
ihe can learn even the language he 
expects to use in time. 
Entertaining the Public. 

As a community grows from a 
crossroad establishment of a house, 
a store, and a blacksmith shop, into 
a town, the inhabitants will drop 
anything at which they are sup- 
posed to be working to listen to 
some old grandfather tell how he 
“fit the rebels" or went ,“‘march- 
Ming through Georgia.” Great in- 
“iterest is displayed in his account 
W of his foraging and how he'stole 
Mil chickens, silverware, sweet pota- 
© toes, or anything else owned by the 
Mi victims of his raids. 
g| His stories need not, and most 
Bl often are not true, but the more he, 
W embroideries them the more at- 
“tractive they seem. In time he 
& runs out of listeners, dies, or other- 
“wise disappears, and some other 
form of entertainment takes his 

place. | 
1 In the early days the semi-annual 
d'"Muster Day" came around апа! 


forded by the crowd itself. Any 
old grudges between enemies could 
then be settled by fist fight or a 
i wrestling match and quite fre- 
| quently behind somebody's barn a 
Я cock fight provided real entertain- 
il ment. Then, too, there was the. 
rifle practice, shooting at a mark 
for a price, or most attractive of 
all a turkey shoot: The old gob- 
Д ег who was to be the target was 
enclosed in а box from which his 
head could protrude when some- 
lone imitated his gobble. Аз he 
Mcould. not gobble back his chal- 
Jlenge except by raising his head, 
the contestant in the match had 
only a brief period in which to take 
| sight and gain the prize by killing 


the gobbler. If by any chance he 
dhad participated ‘‘ynwisely or too 
d well" in the favored beverage and 
by ~mischance sent his bullet 
through the box and the gobbler's 
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body, he paid for the turkey шей 
'went to some other contestant. 

The Medicine Man. 


The prime occassion for the fes! 
tivity was the annual visit of the 
"Medicine Man," who, of course 
brought a singer, a banjo picker 
or some other form of musical at 
traction which was free to all. Fol 
lowing his little act of entertain: 
ment he offered at a ridiculously 
small price of fifty cents, his bot 
tle of a remedy which cured any. 
thing from ingrown toe nails tc 
bald heads, and all that lay be- 
tween. Even in those days fift 
jcents was a lot of money, but as i 
was guaranteed to cure the ills 
which man is heir to, and had pro 
ably cost the maker only the time 
required to fill the bottle with his. 
mixture of water, *'sarspariller,'" 
hoar. hound, asafetida, all colored. 
with. sassafras tea and containing 
a liberal dose of alcohol. The worsd 
it tasted or smelled the better it 
was supposed to be. [| 


Paid Entertainment. ` H 


We have already discussed enter! 
tainments held in the Court house 
or the yard surrounding it; Occi: 
dental Hall at Third and Main, The 
Dowling Hall on north Sixth and | 
the Opera House at Fourth andi 
Main, all of which have passed! 
into history. 

Up to about 1896 the northwest 
corner of the block between Sev- 
enth anü Eighth and Wabash and| 
Cherry had been vacant. But in 
1896 the movement started which 
resulted in the erection of the first 
of the large theater buildings in 
Terre Haute which exist at the 
present time. 

In accordance with the time hon- 
ored custom it was named The 
Grand Opera House, To insure it 
becoming a paying venture the 
building included a great deal of 
additional space, some of which 
became first floor business houses 
with offices above, while the up- 
per floor at one time was an annex © 
of the Terre Haute House. Access | 
to' these. rooms was available Бу jf 
an overhead bridge which соп- 
nected the two biuldings, forming E. 
a corridor, М 

The theater was а success from ү 
the very start. The first perform- f 
ance being “The Isle of Cham-|- 
pagne," with Thomas Golden, co- 


ing was a huge success and 
launched the Grand on a success-[- 
ful career. 


pro- 
hose early 
The Еаіг- 
e old tim- ig 
€ theater, 
many hours py 
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Added Revenue. 


These programs consisted of a 
neatly printed pamphlet extending 
sometimes: to as much as eight 
pages, the cost supported by ad: 
vertising. А sample is one of 
January 8, 1900, when the attrac- 
tion was “Jack and the Beanstalk,” 
with characters and scenes from 
“Old Mother Hubbard," whose 
home was at ''Cowburst-by-the- 
Canal." 

In this issue appeared advertise- 
ment of Theo. Stahl, China and' 
Glassware, D. W. Watson's Sons 
Co., W. H. Page & Co., Moore & 
Langen, Beauchamp's Livery Sta- 
ble, Wilvert's Confectionary, Co- 
lumbian Laundry Co., Alex Sandi- 
son's Bar, Charlie Ehrmann's Meat 
Market, Heinig's Dining Room, Dr. 
Odell Weaver, Hussey's Bank at 
Fifth and Wabash, Wabash Dental 
Parlors, Bill McPeak's Restaurant, 
Dobbs Furniture. Store, Ed Hul- 
man's Photo Shop and the entire 
back page was taken by the Root 
Store. ў 

The Grand was the first house in 
Indiana which showed talking pic- 
tures, they being the product of 
the old Vitaphone, which was tbe 
ipioneer of all the talkies. 


By A. R. Markle. 
Our earliest inhabitants,’ the 
ndians, subsisted largely on the 
»roduce of the hunt. The cultiva- 
ion of grain in their primitive 
igriculture provided some vege- 
able food in the growing season; 
nd such produce as согп, beans | 


eem to have dried these for win- 
er use. 

Much of the grain and such 
foods as was preserved for winter 
food was stored in pits and it is 
from these pits which have been 
emptied and were then used for 
garbage or waste materlal that 
we have found so many evidences 
of their life Шеге in pre-historic 
times. 


Venison and Buffalo Meat. 


The flesh of the bear was not 
ordinarily the favorite meat of the 
Indian, though they did not avoid 
it for the pelt was very desirable 
and for trade with the white man 
almost every wild animal gave 
them fur for which there was a 
ready market. They seldom ге- | 
ceived cash but were paid in| 
barter at the trading posts. How- 
ever before the advent of the! 
white trader he took his pelts to’ 
Vincennes or Fort Wayne where 
a few Frenchmen were stationed in. 
the very early days. 

In summer time they do not | 
seem to have made use of salt to 
preserve fresh food although they 
knew of its existence and the salt 
licks always attracted wild game. 
The buffalo meat was cut into thin 


well through the winter. 

i While the buffalo did not mi- 
grate through here to the extent 
that it did over the western plains 
from Texas north to the Canadian 
line we have evidence of its 
presence here in so-called buffalo 
Wwalows, one of which was still 
visible in the neighborhood of 
Twenty-third and Tippecanoe and 
‘another near Eleventh and Fourth 
‘avenue as late as the eighties. An- 
iother, still clearly visible, is at the 
foot of the bluff and south of the 
Paris road. 

These were small spring or rain 
filled hollows in which the buffalo 
stood in fly time or in heat of 
summer and where their heavy 
weight and small hoofs so packed 
the clay that they still hold water 
after more than a century of white 
‘habitation. | 

In summer and fall the unfenced 
cornfields were sometimes ravaged 
by the deer and the raccoon, the 
latter furnishing an excellent fur 
jin the winter season while the 

'{огтег provided food and clothing 
11 апа shelter. The killing and cur- 
ing of venison furnished so-called 
buckskin which served for cloth- 
Sling and shelter. 


unday, August 13, 1950. 


SOME EARLY FISH STORIES 
Cal 1 


'|their fondness for mussels. There 


The Shell-Fish Eaters. 


We do not seem to have, in our 
immediate vicinity, any of those 
ireat heaps of mussel shells as is 
so frequent in southern Indiana, 


along the White River. But our In- 


e П d 3 
left evidence of 


pim even as early as 
builders have 


is still much of this food to be 
had north of Terre Haute where 
{һе water has not been contami- 
nated by our sewage. 

-* Real Fishing. 


The Wabash has ‘always been 
famous for such fish as buffalo and 
cat and the bass which came from 
the small creeks such as Otter 
Creek before the days when it was 
invaded by sulphur from the coal 
mines. But only of recent years 


create tk 
Terre HÉüteans caught their: fish 
any way they could get them. 
With the creation of the ‘canal 
and its reservoir, great quantities 
of fish were caught with hook, 
line and sinker and the wriggling 
earthworm from the , Five Mile 
Pond on the north, all along the 


did the est ot of Isaac Walton Ё 


canal south of Terre Haute to Ше 


Eel River and the Splunge Creek 
Reservoir east of us in Clay coun- 
„Ту. Short lived though, this reser. 
:|voir was, there was still famous| 
fishing there in the eighties and 
:||nineties. From the summit level 
‘{of the canal into Terre Haute and 
from Lyford Locks east of Clin- 
ton into Terre Haute there was al- 
ways good fishing while the canal 
was in operation. Many a family 
feasted on fish caught in the little 
basin now occupied by the Hui- 
man Store until Chauncey Rose di- 
verted the sulphur water from his 
well on, the site of the present 
Grand Opera House down Cherry 
street into the canal After that 
one went farther south 1f he wanted 
to fish in the Cross Cut Canal or 
he could go almost anywhere north 
of the railroad and do his fishing 
in the river. 


rt of fly fishing. Early $ 


In many places the canal had 
been built along the river and be- 
cause the bluffs which sometimes 
came clear down to the stream, it 
was necessary to extend the bank 
and the tow-path out into what be- 
came the river itself in time of 
flood. When the high water covered 
the tow-path and canal it so soft- 

|| ened the bank that as the river fell 
back into its bed it sometimes took 
the tow-path with it and in at least 
one instance the unlucky canal boat 
was drawn out into the bottoms 
west of Woodlawn Cemetery where 
it remained for years, jutting out 
over the clay pit of the brick yard. 

At such times the invading river 

so muddied the canal that the fish 


went back up the canal in search of E 


clear water. Then, as the canal 
emptied into the river, they were 
stranded in such large numbers 
that hundreds of people armed 
with pails and wash tubs, pulled 
|them out of the pools of water 
formed in the canal beds and 
brought them home. 


The Greatest Fish Story. 


Dr. James Crooks of Bridgeton,: 


in his autobiography, of which a 
few copies are known in Terre 
Haute, tells of a practice known 
around Bridgeton in Parke county 
as "buckeyeing" fish. 

This process consisted of dig- 
ging out the roots of the buckeye 
tree and shaving off the soft bark 
around the roots, much as now 
adays is done with sassafras roots. 


condition it was ready for use. 
After a considerable amount o 
this pulp had been accumulated it 
was taken above the deeper water 
in the Roccoon Creek to a shallow 
ripple, small amounts put into a 


| 


f 
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wicker basket and the mixture 
worked and rubbed, (he basket 
raised and lowered, moved to and 
fro across the stream in such a way 
‚ as to assure the thorough mixing of 
the juice with the water, after 
which the residue was thrown into, 
the water across the channel. All 
the bark was used in this manne 

and when the work was finished the 
fishermen waited for the contami- 
nated water to'take effect on the 
fish. It had a stunning effect on, 
the fish and as it permeated all the. 
water, few fish escaped its inebriat- 
ing effect. While in this.half con, 
sclous condition it was’ an easy; 
matter to^ wade into’ the stream 
with a gig and take great quantities, 
of them before they could. swim 
upstream and wash the stuff fromj 
their systems with fresh water.  ; 

Dr. Crooks was the most success-. 
ful one in this process and those: 
who were less successful attributed 
his success to the use of. secret. 
chemicals which he alone knew.: 
The doctor maintained that his one. 
secret was the thorough kneeding 
of the pulp so as greater quantities 

jof juice would go into the water. 
So successful was he and his 
friends that at one time his father, 
himself and twelve of their friends 
decided to try their luck in the Eel 
River. They started out with’ 
twenty-five bushels of prepared 
bark and a barrel of salt to salt 
any fish they might get. At day-: 
break the next morning they began : 
the process of washing the bark: 
and before the sun was up the re- 
sults began to show. The smaller 
fish first and as the liquid be- 
gan to take effect, the larger ones. 

Four or five of the men caught 
the fish while others. carried them 
to the camp and still others pre- 
pared and salted the catch. "They 
had to buy another barrel of salt 
from a nearby farmer. That after- 
noon Dr. Crooks and another of the 
party caught the largest catfish of 
the day up to that time and later 
that evening his father caught one 
that he declared must have weighed 
nearly 150 pounds. А gig handle 
was passed through the gills and 
his father and another friend 
shouldered the handle and carried 
the fish to camp, its tail dragging 
the ground. 

The next morning the doctor and 
his friend took a rowboat and went 
to see what fish could be had. They 
cut a grape vine to string their fish 
and picked up white perch, buffalo 
and channel cat, “none weighing 
less than 12 pounds each.” They 
had a string of fish fifteen feet 
long and when the men attempted 
to pull the string of fish out of the 
water up a little incline they could 
not and had to remove the fish first. 
Thus was the fishing.in the old 
days. 
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HARD LUCK STORI! 
& for a $100‘and there was: 
By A. R. мате, 4 A free timber to buijd his, house fi 


There is a rather common belief É and his fences, free pasture for d 


“STORIES p 


: joneer had а hard M livestock and apart from the lone- 
EE B all he had to doi some life, with the nearest neigh- | 
gestr а M rd be careful of his bor miles away; all was јоу and 
E t it and he soon g happiness. But with many of if 
prosperity Щ these men and their families, while E 
st free their needs were small and fairly E 
bef easy to satisfy, there were some 


If he was lucky enough to obtain 
"that most desirable location, half 

prairie and half woodland. he could 
Ч put In a crop the first year without; 
| the task of first clearing away {Пе 
d timber for a place to plant. 


А Good Crop. 


1 The newly turned over sod al- 
j| lowed a generous corn crop in the}, 
first season, often running fifty to 
hundred bushels an acre, er рег- 
haps forty bushels of wheat регі 
acre. Fine and good, but it was aig 
task for a good man to plant and 

| harvest his crop. Snapping Ше 
ears of corn and getting them ипдег 
cover before winter was hard work |" 
but ift he had some near neigh- 
bors and good looking daughters} 
there were fine times at the һиК- 8 
ing bees on the barn floor and it 
was not to much work to cradle} 
the wheat and get it flailed out onf 
the floor and then on a nice clear}, 
day with a fine breeze to winnow 
out the grain and sack it for саг- 
riage to the mill or town. y 
But then came the rub. Every |3 
body else grew wheat or corn and fk 
there was not much sale for һіз 0 
grain. It did not take much off 
the crop to supply him with meal Ё 
and flour for himself or meal for 
his stock and the surplus had to Бе 
sold to some one who would mar- Ё? 
ket it to the best advantage else- 
where. Much of the corn апа ff 
wheat went down the river to New IX 
Orleans or other river points, | 

sometimes in his own boat, buti 
more often he joined with others | 
and built the big flat boat апа 
went.along as a hand to work the | 
way by main strength on the long |f 
journey, - 
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sold for the timber, the grain of 
other cargo likewise for cash, gold ET 
or silver and at first the long trip ЇЇ 
home afoot or on purchased horses. | 
A very few took ship for New 
York or Baltimore and then across 
the mountains along the trail they 
had used to get to Indiana. Some 
never got home, Sickness or acci- 
dents claimed’ many, river pirates 
got some even on the way to 
market, their lives and pogsessions 
lost forever. 


Troub]e At Home. 


Often the crop failed, the price 
dropped or other financial troubles 
overtook the pioneer and he fell 
into debt, Here 1з one sad story: 

Anthony B. Conner sold to Rob- 
ert Phillips to satisfy his chattel 
mortgage, the following as re- 
corded jn Deed Record One of 
Vigo county: “Two cows, two 
calves and two yearling calves and 
two buckets, one half dozen of 
chairs aid fifteen sheep and two 
beds and bedding and bedsteads, 
hundred weight of bacon, one 
dozen of pails, one bureau and one 
chest and a small quantity of pot 
metal, two pots and two ovens and 
one ‘skillet and three axes, one 
plow and one cross cut saw and 
two boles, one set of knives and 
forks and one rifle gun, one mare 
and one set of plates and one flax | 
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wheel. ony 5 . Сог- ip 
mer." Certainly he had little left |f 
to make a' living but his good arm 
and Баск. : y 
Lawyer Had Trouble, Too. __ 
Dec. 1, 1825, George Rogers 
Clark Sullivan, one of the most 
prominent attorneys of the early 
days here made an assignment to 
James B. McCall and Arthur Pat- 
terson, he being indebted to John 
Benefield, administrator of the 
estate of John Hadden for money 
collected as his attonrey in and 
about $200; to Ted Younce and Со. |5 
about $150 collected as attorney* 
| to James Vanderbargh for money] 
received as his guardian about} 
$375, and to secure and have them 
paid, he sold to McCall and Pat- 


erson lot 245, lot 98, his half in-b 
terest in six other lots {n the town, 
a quarter section in Otter Creek 
township and 43 acres in Nevins! 
township. 


Real Estate Acquirements. 


The first lot, number 245, is at 
‘the southeast corner of Water and | 
Mulberry, which he had bought?! 
of the Proprietors. АП the others 7 
he had bought at the sheriff sales |. 
from time to time at very low cost, 5 
or in truth at no cost for the 
money belonged to his clients. One 
of the lots, No. 62, is at the south- Ẹ 
west corner of Fourth and Walnut, f 
for many years the oldest drug 
store site in town, its last‘owner 
the present city controller, David 
Russell. This lot with five others 
had been bought at a.sale by Sul- 
livan and John Brocklebank. The 
| others were all in the first addition 
to Terre Haute, between Swan nd 
Oak, made by the proprietors for 
the purpose of granting more lots 
to the county commissioners asg 
part of the consideration for the 
selection of Terre Haute as the! 
[ county seat of Vigo county. 


Changes In Ownership. 


„| Lot. No. 98 had some previous F 
{| experience in tax sales and other 
3| transfers. In seventeen days be- 
+| fore Sullivan assigned it 5 McCall 
1 and Patterson, Henry Allen, collec- 
-|tor for Vigo county had sold 50 
4| feet off the south side of it to Reu- 
3| ben Christy for $1.86, a deed to be 
"| made two years later if the owner 
L| failed to pay the taxes. In 1830 
F| Christy assigned his right to the 
"| land to James Bradt and William 
8|McFadden,. then the ‘collector 
Jj deeded it to Bradt. What hap- 

pened then is hard to figure ex- 

cept by an abstractor, but in 1334, 

Henry Allen, agent for Vigo coun- 
j: sold the lot to John W. Hitch- 

\ 
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cock. 
Then in 1838, Hitchcock sold 1 
Mito Marcus Hitchcock with other 
lands and in 1842 it was sold to 
Thomas C, Perry who built the 
Buntin House on it. Неге then, 
stood for many years one of the 
most prominent hotels in Terre 
Haute. Known by many names, 
Wedding's, Levi's City Hotel, Bun- 
tin's, Peyton's Stunkard's and pos- 
fibly other names. There is noth- 
ing there now but a parking lot. 
Another hard luck story of George 
Rogers Clark Sullivan, attorney. 


| operation the year previous. 


By A. R. Markle. 

There is a fanciful story that the 
town was located where it is and 
the subdivision of the lots, streets 
and alleys was made by William 
Hoggatt. However the books of 
the proprietors show that Hoggatt 
was paid six dollars for “crying the 

le" and William Harris was paid 
sixty dollars for surveying. As a 
matter of fact the subdivision Into 
lots, streets and alleys was made 
at Vincennes where the plat was 
filed in the recorder's office. A 
little over а month later the first 
sale was held and it seems safe to 
assume that the lots may not have 
even been staked off and that the 
purchasers bought more or less 
sight unseen from а copy of the 
plat. 
Some Trivial Errors. 


At this sale, lot 193 at the south- 
east corner of First and Cherry 
was, by error; sold twice, but 
Henry Redford was satisfied to 
take 197 at the southeast corner of 
First and Wabash where he built, 
that fall and winter, the Eagle and 
Lion Tavern, a large two-story, log 
house whose length faced Wabash. 
The interior was yet unfinished on 
the 4th of July, 1817, when a large 
gathering celebrated Independence 
Da; with a banquet held there, al- 
though the doors and windows 
were not yet closed in. But when 
Lucius H. Scott arrived in August 


i| the building was completed and he 


and others occupied the hotel. 


Ч Chauncey Rose stated, at one time, 


that he setti-d in Terre Haute in 


Д the fall of 1 18 when there were 


but few houses and he was obliged 


1 to go to the Fort to find a board- 
id Ing place. 
М were many houses occupied at that 
"time, nearly two years after the 


It is known that there 


sale, and that the hotel was in 


This 


$ 15 confirmed by the first order 
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book of the Circuit Court which 
having organized at the house of 
Truman Blackburn on the fourth 
Monday in March, 1818, adjourned 
to meet in the house of Henry Red- 
ford in Terre Haute. This was 
more than six months before Mr. 
Rose arrived and he did not settle 
here in Terre Haute for several 
years, having in the meantime, 
built and operated a grist and saw 
mill at Roseville on the Raccoon. 
He also stated that he sawed the 
logs and furnished the lumber to 
build our first courthouse. Why 
lumber should be hauled from 


(| Roseville to Terre Haute when 


there was a saw mill and a wealth 
"of timber to be had at the Markle 
Mill on Otter Creek is not known. 
The Lay-Out of the Lots. 
The plat contained thirty-five 
blocks lying between Fifth and Wa- 
ter streets, Swan and Eagle. Each 


of these :blocks, with the excep- 
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[Some Terre Haute Pioneers Got 
| Food And Lodging At Fort 


tion of the publie square, was di- 
vided by an alley running north 
and south except the half blocks 
on the north and south side of the 
square, This exception was caused 
by the fact that all lots faced east 
and west except those on Ohio and 
Wabash which faced the publie 
square. Beginning at the north- 
west corner of Fifth and Swan with 
Lot No. 1, there were four lots fac- 
ing Fifth street as far as Eagle 
where lot No. 28 layed at the south- 
west corner of Fifth and Eagle. 
Then at the southeast corner. of 
Fourth and Eagle, was lot No. 29. 
Then in their regular órder to 
Fourth and Swan where, on the 
northeast corner, lald lot No. 56. 
Across Fourth street at the north- 
west corner of Fourth and Swan 
was lot No. 57; but at the north- 
west corner of Fourth and Popiar 
there was a lot of twice the regular 
size which was reserved by the 
proprietors for a church. The 
other two lots in that block being 
No. 61 and No. 62, the next four 
lots being between Walnut and 
Ohio and the next four between 
Ohio and Wabash. The four lots 
between Wabash and Cherry fol- 
lowed the same pattern of four to 
the block, but the next block with 
lots No. 75 and No. 76 were fol- 
lowed by another double sized lot 
reserved for a seminary. This fot 
and the one for the church bore 
no numbers and were not to be 
sold, but were reserved ‘or the use 


of the public as designated. Lots 89 


No. 77 to 80 finished the west side 
of Fourth street to Eagle. Then 
at the southeast corner of Third 
and Eagle laid lot No. 81 and the 
numbers proceeded in regular or- 
der to Swan street where No.*108§ 
laid. On the west side of Third 
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northwest corner of Second апа 
Ohio and No. 173 at the northwestg) 
corner of Second and Wabash. 
Then Cherry, Mulberry and Eagle 
places lot No. 184 at the south- 
west corner of Second and Eagle. 
Along First street, going south, 
puts No; 189 At Wulberry, No. 193 
at Cherry and or 197 at Wababh 
where Redford built his hotel. 
Ohio, Walnut, Poplar and Swan 
places lot No, 212 at Swan and 
First streets with seven blocks, or 
28 lots, on the west side of First 
with lot No. 240 at the southwest 
corner of First and Eagle. There 
were hore on the east side of 
Water street, making a tbtal bf 
268 lots. 1 
Extra Tier On the South. ' 


In the negotiations between the 
proprietors and the commissioners 
to select the county seat, it was 
agreed that the proprietors would 
lay out another row of blocks south 
of Swan street from Fifth to Wa-} 
ter amounting to forty additional 
lots, of which the county might[f 
choose one half. Although this ad- 
dition was made a year and a half 
after the filing of the first plat ith 
is still considered as part of theg 
original town, probably because 
this was the last of the in-lots pro-E 
vided by the proprietors. The bal-E 
ance of the land between Seventh? 
and the river and Locust and Hul- 
man streets was divided into out- 
lots, of which more hereafter. 


hor 


four lots reached to Poplar апа 


four more to Walnut. Lots No. 117 E 
and No. 118 faced east as did all Ё 
the previous ones. 
and No. 120 faced north on Ohio # 


Lots No. 119 Ё 


and Lots No. 121 and No. 122 faced Ё 


south on Wabash. In the rear of 

these two, facing east on Third[ 
street were No. 123 and No. 124, Ё 
which reached to Cherry street. 
The next two blocks with four 1045 Ё 
each, placed No. 132 at the south-E 
west corner of Third and Eagle and B 
back of it on the east side of Sec- 
ond street was No. 133. The next 
two blocks brought us to No. 149£ 
at the northwest corner of; Ѕесопі 
and Cherry, with No. 141 3nd '142E 
still facing west, while No. Y43 апа 
No. 144 faced Wabash at Second. 
Then at the southeast corner off 
Second and Ohio was No. 145 апав 
No. 146 facing Ohio while back of 
them was No. 147 and No. 148 with 
two more blocks extending south 
with No. 156 at Second and Swan. 
On the west side of Second street 
No. 157 was at the northwest cor- 
пег of Second and Swan with М№о. 
161 at the northwest corner of 

Poplar, No. 185 at the northwest 
corner of Walnut, 
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A WALK IN MEMORY LANE 


| n has 
Ву АЗЕМИНЕ cupied by drug stores only since 
The area surrounding the college || 1867, gast of the Buntin residence 


grounds looked very different іп || was that of Nick Boland, for many 
the 80s, going north on the мезі |уеагѕ a dealer in boots and shoes 
side of Seventh street from -Wa-|| 3nd a trustee of the local schools. 
bash to the alley was a long vacant He “had ай оп. who ‘married 
lot as far west as the present Bonnie: Merry. - 


Viquesney's store. А Next beyond Boland was De- 

From the alley to Cherry street| Joss W. Minshall. Mr.’ Minshall 
was a very fine lot ocoupied by the || came here as an employee of: 
1| home of W. В. McKeen, whose son, | David Hartsock, later became а 
j| Frank followed him there until the ў partner in the firm, a director 
with Demas Deming of the First 
National Bank, later became a 
partner with W. R. McKeen at 
Third and Wabash, from which 
location he moved into their new 
bank building at Sixth and Wabash 
in 1876 but from which he retired 
oratio Keyes, who built the wheel fa year later. His house at that 
time was one of the finest in 
western Indiana, became in time 
the home of the Woman's Depart- 
ment Club, but was finally de 
molished and the site is now oc 
cupied by the Ohio Oil Company' 
new building. 


To the east of this as far a 


ash. 


Е 


iF house was moved west on Cherry 
58 street in 1884, to allow room for 
(11е erection of the new post office 


building. West of this was the 
]home of James R. Kendall, long 
employed by the Vandalia Rail- 
oad, and next west of him was 


works in the far northeast section 


vof town. 
[5 To the west of Keyes was the res- 
fidence of Professor M. A. Howe, of 
athe Rose Polytechnic, whose neigh- 
ig bor on the west was William W. 
“4 Byers, long principal of the Terre 
ч Haute High School, then in the% 
=] old Normal Building. And next to f Seventh street was for тап 
Í him was Theodore Hudnut, who, years vacant, but around the cor 
Mi with his next neighbor, Ben С. ner to the north of the presen 
Hudnut, founded the white corn ў Rose Dispensary was the home o 
ig products known as hominy grits |j Benjamin Paddock, who owned a 
Sand hominy flakes. Next beyond jj flour mill at Fifth and the Canal. 
5 the Hudnuts, extending to Sixth |f North of the Paddock residence 
street, was the old Congregational | was the home of Dr. E. T. Spots- 
Ч church, and across the street where || wood and his son, Edwin, with 
IÍ now stands the Hunter Laundry|| whom lived Harry B. Rhoads. 
was, in earlier days, a very popular | Then came the 
boarding house and was later oc- 
(1 cupied by Dr. Amos C. Erskine, of 
whom little is known. 


Ed. Bryant Home. 


lam Armstrong whose brother, 
Dr. Jim, was murdered out near 
0 the Poor Farm while returning 
1 from a professional call. . 


Next on the east was the home of ҝ Dr. Clippinger Residence. 
Ed Bryant, one time general pas- At the corner was the former 
| senger agent of the Vandalia Rail- A residence of Dr. Clippinger . who 
f road. Then came Henry S. Кісһ- Ё had built the house and the office 
| 507 whose China and Queens- Щ building then occupied by Arm- 
ware Store was east of Third street $ strong. He was followed by Mrs. 


on the south side of Wabash. Hep Marion C. Fuell of whom the 


“i writer knows nothing. The site is 
"| was known ТОПАН E m. [| now occupied by the Elks’ building.» 
| drummer boy the thost, popular B West of the Elks' building was the 
was probably Ex days. Hisl residence of Professor Ames of the 
teller of pens pany ind w. ОЁ Ho gue neighbor 
neighbor o ро BM was Mrs. Phebe Mitchell, and next 
Fishback, the editor of the ed f to her was James Cox of Miller & 

ress. Then came ES i Cox, Tailor and Men's furnishings, 
whose neighbor was Bok t on-Wabash between Fifth and Sixth, 
Buntin, a grand-son of Rober To the west of Cox lived Samuel‘ 
Buntin who’was a. brother of Lord Щ Frank, early manufacturer of men's ^ 
Baltimore, :and^ who, for many @ clothing and overalls, for whom Mr. 
years, operated a que оге i s Minshall built the. building: which 
northeast. corner o xin a s 
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is now the Farm Store of: Mont-’ 
gomery Ward on Ohio street. Then 
came the home of John D. Wilson, 
one time commission man, whose: 
neighbor was Gus Е. Kloer, book- 
keeper in the McKeen bank. Then 
came the present book store of the 
College which was bullt by. the 
Christian church. The trustees of 
this church had bought the lot ad- 
joining Blackford Condit, who per- 
suaded them to accept a half lot. 
east of their proposed church in 
exchange for one-half of their lot, 
Iwhich gave Mr. Condit the spacious 
lawn now adjoining his home. This 
house is now occupied by his 
daughter and is the only piece of 
private property left adjoining the 


college grounds. 


Adjoining the Condit home was 
that of John M. Ryan, long a fruit 
dealer in Terre Haute. Next was 
Charles L. Bramen, a somewhat 
pompous man, whose business was 
“Yankee Notions” on Wabash ave- 
nue, east of Sixth street. He was 
the successor to Yankee Robinson, 
whose .establishment included a 
large red wagon drawn by two 
horses which scoured the country 
selling anything from a paper of 
pins to a bolt of red flannel, and 
who. was a familiar figure at every 
fair or circus. М 

Next west of him was Dr. Moses 
H. Waters, the very popular physi- 
cian. The land now accupied by 
the Industrial Arts Building of the 
college was part of the “hill” anc 
Dr, Water's house was reached by a 
flight of several steps. On this higb 
ground was also the home of Rich. 
ard A. Morris, whose daughte; 
married Ben Hudnut: The lot nex 
west had ben cut down to fit thi 
level of Sixth and on the grount 
was the home of Max Joseph, fo: 
many years a dealer in men's cloth 
ing and furnishings on Wabas} 
avenie, This home later becami 
Mother Eaton’s Boarding House. 

Next week we will step across t 
the north side of Mulberry. ani 
continue our walk. 
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| Hear the Tread of Pioneers 


Bv John G. Biel S NEV 29 ос» 


On June 15, 1834, George S. 
Stevens wrote to his brother, Ber- 
zilla, back in New Haven, Conn.: 
Ё . . I should not think of emi- 
grating west unless I went into 
Indiana or lllinois. I have talked 
| with men who have been in those 
| states. They say the wild land is 

of the best quality particularly in 
| the dry Prairies where all you have 
| to do is burn them and they are 
| ready for the crops. . . ." In his 

i letter of Aug. 3, 1834, he indicates 

: that when he returns to Connecti- 
icut, in the Fall, both he and his 

‘brother, Berzilla, will migrate to 
| Indiana although, as he says: 
' «Т do not think either of us would 
| make good Hoshsoors."' 


B. This Middlewest area, in’ that 
| day, seemed to be the “land of op- 
1 portunity.” It had just emerged 
| from its “frontier” era; the Indian 
! menace was in the past; land was 
! comparatively cheap—compared to 

the costs in the crowded East— 
;and this land was fertile. Thou- 
‘sands of persons joined in the 
1 “westward trek.” 


i Just exactly why people migrat- 
! ed by the hundreds is very specu- 
į lative. Many fairly comprehensive 
i “immigration histories” have been 
‘written—but they have not 
! scratched the surface in solving 
‘the perplexing question, “Why?” 
‘Over 50 years ago, an eminent 
| historian, Frederick Jackson Tur- 
ner, said: “The story of the pev- 
pling of America has not been 
written. We do not understand our- 
selves." The full story has not 
jeven yet been written—and today, 
we still do not understand our- 
: selves. Specific reasons сап be as- 
signed for a particular family mov- 
| ing west—or a particular person— 
but reasons for the mass move- 
ments are still “guesses.” 
| Whether we understand the rea- 
sons or not, the people did come— 
and they came to Terre Haute. 
E FP + 
IN 1834 Terre Haute — as a town — 
was 17 years old, Vigo County was 
only 15 years old. It was only two 
years before this — Jan. 26, 1832 — 
that the Indiana General Assembly 
passed an act which permitted 
Terre Haute to incorporate. Under 
this act the town was divided into 
five wards and the trustees selected 
were James Wasson for the First 
Watd, James B. McCall for the 
Second Ward, Thomas Moughton 
for the Third Ward, James Ross for 
the Fourth Ward and William Her- 
rington for the Fifth Ward. These 
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trustees met — on April 7, 1832 — 
and elected the first municipal offi- 
cers. James B. McCall was elected 
president — which made him, in 
effect, the first mayor of the city. 
James T. Moffatt was elected the 
clerk, Charles G. Taylor assessor, 
Samuel Crawford treasurer and 
William Mars constable and collec- 
tor. In May of the same year this 
Eroup, acting under the enabling 
act of the General Assembly, in- 
corporated the town under the 
name and style of “Тһе President 
and Trustees of the Town of Terre 
Haute." It was not until 1838—four 
years after this 1834 year of migra- 
tion—that Terre Haute became a 
city with a mayor and council- 
men. 


In this year of 1834, the whole 
of Vigo County polled only 1,232 
votes for Governor — and Noah 
Noble was re-elected! 


On February 13 of this year, 
the State Bank of Indiana wa$ or- 
ganized and Terre Haute was se- 
lected as the seat of its Ninth 
Branch. James Wasson, Demas 
Deming and John F. Cruft were 
appointed by the president and di- 
rectors of the State Bank to re- 
ceive subscriptions for stock in 
this Terre Haute, or Ninth Branch. 
Its district included the counties 
of Vigo, Clay, Owen, Putnam, 
Parke and Vermillion. The books 
for subscriptions were to be open 
from April 7 to April 10 only—at 
Wasson's Hotel, It was not until 
Nov. 4 that banking was really 
launched in the town with the 
holding of the first meeting of the 
board of directors composed of 
Chauncey Rose, Demas Deming, 
Curtis Gilbert, James Farrington, 
John D. Early, David Linton, 
Samuel Crawford and John Sun- 
derland. On the 13th James Far- 
rington gave a bond, as cashier 
Íor the bank, in the amount of 
$20,000 with five of the directors 
as his sureties. 

+ + + 
IT WAS on May 6 of this year 
that the reigning Pontiff, Gregory 
XVI, issued a Papal Bill creating 
the Diocese of Vincennes and ap- 
pointed Father Simon W. Gabriel 
Brute de Remur as the first Bish- 
op of the new See. This Diocese 
comprised the whole of the State 
of Indiana and the eastern part 
of the present State of Illinois, 
including the “village of Chicago.” 

Three days later, a caravan of 
over 200 Mormons—with their cov- 
ered wagons and loose live stock 
trailing and scattering around and 
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behind — passed through Terre 
Haute on their way to the far 
West—much to the consternation 
of the residents. 

In July, Homer Johnson, the Su- 
perintendent of the Cumberland 
Road—or National Road, now U. 
S. Highway 40—ask for bids for 
building bridges and culverts and 
for grading the road from Stiles- 
ville to Terre Haute. Later, in 
October, he advertised for labor- 
ers to work on the Road—at 70c a 
day; and he got them! 

Ezra Jones was elected the new 
sheriff in this year. Dr. F. R. Ben- 
nett was elected coroner; A. C. 
Davis, commissioner; Seminary 
trustees were: Chauncey Rose, 
James Wasson and E. V. Brown; 
Ratliff Boon was elected state 
senator and a Mr. Wilson was 
elected to the Congress. 

ap Sr oR 
THE COURT HOUSE was used as 
a place for religious meetings. 
Particularly popular were the 
"candle-ight" meetings which 
started just before it got dark and 
ended when the tallow candles in 
the wall sconces finally burned to 
the bottom. The Wabash Courier, 
the town’s early newspaper, re- 
ported that on September 26 a 
three-day meeting was *''held in 
the Court House by the members 
of the Christian Body.” 

The town was not without its 
social events of one kind or an- 
other. The early taverns—which 
were no relation to our taverns of 
today—were used for everything 
from board and lodging through 
weddings, dances, political meet- 
ings and religious services. Many 
social events were held in private ! 
homes. The Wabash Courier rc-| 
ported that on Oct. 18 “the Friend- 3 
ly Botanie Society held a meeting" 
at the house of Robert Hoggatt. 

It was not until November of this 7 
year that the first stage line wase 
established from Terre Haute to 
Springfield. There was no “public? 
conveyance” prior to that time. If 
people wanted to travel, they used} 
their own wagons or horses; or 
walked. ? 

+ + + 1 
IT WAS also in November of this ', 
year that Major George W De... 
weese shot Captain James Wasson 5 
—which is an entirely separate 
story and one which is responsible `1 
to a large extent for the rumors 
of the house now located at 131, 
Street and Poplar being “haunted.” X 
Both these men were prominent Y 
and old residents of this town. 

The newest business in the town X 
was the Blacksmithing and me 


Making Shop of .Joseph Cooper 
which had just opened for business 
"Se" $e ues ee . 


“оп the National Road" on Nov. 13. 

On Dec. 9 of this yeat, Col. 
Francis Vigo—for whom this coun- 
ty was named—wrote his last will 
and testament bequeathing to Vigo 
County the sum of $500 with which 
to purchase a bell for-the Court 
House tower—although the bell 
was not available until some 40 
years later; but that is still anoth- ||. 
er story. 

The Congregational Church was 
organized on the last day of the 
year by the Rev. Merrick A. 
Jewett with only eleven members. 
Reverend Jewett with his family 
had come to Terre Haute for this |; 
purpose and although just five 
days before—on Christmas Day— 
Reverend Jewett's son was acci- 
dently killed by the discharge of 
a gun—the organization of the 
Church proceeded. 

The pork market was very brisk P 
this Fall and Winter. This was a 
most important business to Terre 
Haute at the time, the pork being # 
raised and butchered here, salted 
and shipped down to the markets 
at New Orleans on Wabash River $ 
flat boats. Over $100,000 worth of 
pork was shipped out of Terre| 
Haute this year with the prices} 
ranging from $1.75 to $2.75 per j 
100; pounds. 

Terre Haute was growing rap- 
idly during this year—but there 
was nothing really тыа алей 
about it which would account for 
the great “wave” of immigration. 
Still, the people came — some į 
stayed and some went on further ! М 
into Illinois and even across ше 
Mississippi. Terre Haute, even in 
1834, was a ''Good place to work, 
live and play." mz 
AC (CON ON ҳм RAR 


In September of 1860, Benson J. 
Lossing came to Terre Haute to 
seek out information about old Fort 
Harrison for a book which he was 

!then planning—and which was fin- 
allv published in 1868, as The Pic- 
torial Field-Book Of The War Of 

| 1812: or, Illustrations, By Pen And 

! Pencil, Of The History, Biography, 
Scenery, Relics And Traditions Of 
The Last War For American Inde- 
pendence. 

He arrived in Terre Haute about 

| 4 o'clock in the afternoon when, 
as he says, the town “was almost 
depopulated by the attractions of 

‚ а county fair in its neighborhood." 
The whole of Vigo County had only 
a population of 22,517 in that year 
and thé last section of the Wabash 
& Erie canal south of tbe city had 
just been abandoned. Crafton A. 
Cookerly was the Mayor—but Wil- 
liam Н. Stewart was elected [о 
that position in November, \ 

O'iver P. Morton—later to be- 
come Indiana's Civil War Governor 
—opened his campaign with a 
speech at Terre Haute in the 
Spring. Abraham Lincoln was be- 
ing “mentioned” as a possibility 
for President of the United States. 
As a part of his "campaign activ- 
ity," a consignment of five rails 
from the Old Lincoln Homestead— 
"split bv Abe Lincoln in his early 
manhood days" — came ihrough 
Terre Haute on the Terre Haute & 
Indianapolis Railroad having been 
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Shipped by the Adams Express 


Company from the State of Illinois 
consigned to the City of Dayton, 
in Ohio, to be "worked up" into 
‘campaign souveniers by the 
“Buckeye Republicans of the Gem 
City." The National Convention of 
| the Republican Party, held at Chi- 
! cago in May, had nominated Abra- 
‘ham Lincoln, of Illinois, for Presi- 
dent of the United States, with 
Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, íor 
Vice President — and came out 
strongly in favor of “congressional 
prohibition of slavery in the terri- 
tories.” Western Union had just 
laid a piece of the Atlantic cable 
across the Wabash River at Terre 
Haute, 

Benson J. Lossing was trying to 
hurry up the research for his book 
but events were happening too fast 
—eight years were to pass before 
he could get his book published. 
In November, Lincoln was elected 
President of the United States with 
the votes of 17 states with 180 elec- 
torial votes; a popular vote of 1,- 
866,352—and that "fateful" month 
of December, 1860, rolled around. 
Repercussions from the develop- 


felt by the country for many years 
—and delay the publication of Loss- 
ing's book. 

+ + + 
CONGRESS met on December 3— 
and President Buchanan argued 
against the right of secession but 
expressed grave doubt as the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to 


measures for a perpetuity of the 
Union. On December 10, Howell 
Cobb, of Georgia. resigned as 
Secretary of the Treasury. Two 
days later—December 12—General 
Winfield Scott arrived in Washing- 
ton to advise with the President. 
Within two days more—December 
14—Lewis Cass, of Місһіғай; re- 
signed as Secretary of State. 


In Charleston, South Carolina, 
the Legislature called a State Con- 
vention which passed an ordinance 
repealing the action of the State 
Convention of May 23, 1788 where- 
by the Constitution of the United 
States had been ratified—together 
with all subsequent Acts of the As- 
sembly ratifying amendments to 
that Constitution — and formally 
pronounced the ''dissolution of the 
union subsisting between South 
Carolina and other States, under 
the name of the United States of 
America." On December 26, United 
States troops, under Major Robert 
Anderson, were transferred from 
Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumter, 
South Carolina. The very next day 


—December 27 — three events of. 
great significance occured: Castle | 


Pinckney and Fort Moultrie, in 


the South Carolina authorities; the 
U. S. Revenue Cutter, WILLIAM 
| AIKEN, surrendered to the author- 
ities of South Carolina, and Barn- 
well, Orr and Adams, Commission- 
ers from South Carolina, arrived 
in Washington to "treat with the 
administration." On December 29, 
John B. Floyd, of Virginia, re- 
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make war upon.a State. On De- 
cember 6, a “Select Committee’ of | next day, December 30. the U. S. 
Thirty-three" was appointed by the | Arsenal at Charleston. South Caro- 
House of Representatives to take lina, was seized by the State au- 


ү 


thorities. 


The year 1860 had ended but the 
New Year was to bring no joy or 


happiness to the people of this 
country—but to get back to Benson 
J. Lossing who was doing his best 


to perpetuate history while history | 


was being made. 

Because everyone in Terre Haute 
was atténding the Fair, Lossing 
could not find “а vehicle of any 
kind to convey me to the Fort." 
It was over two miles out there 
but Lossing walked the distance. 
He says: “It was twilight when I 
reached the spot , . . the old syca- 
more and elm trees that were 
there in their early maturity when 
the Fort was built yet stand along 
the bank between the canal and 
! the ruin, and on the western shore 
of the Wabash opposite may still 
be seen the fine old timber upon 
the low and frequently-overflowed 


bottom; but nothing of the Fort 


remained excepting the logs of one 
of the blockhouses, which then 


(1860) formed the dwelling of 
Cornelius Smock within the area of 
ithe old stockade.” Я 


+++ 
WHILE EXPLORING AROUND 


ments of that month were to be | Charleston Harbor, were seized by | the site of the Fort, Lossing met 


| an old man—whose name he failed 
to get—who “was there in 1813, 
soon after Captain Taylor's de- 
fense of it. He pointed out the ex- 
act locality and gave me such a 
minute description of the structure 
;that I made a rough outline of it 
‚оп the spot." The "outline" made 
(ру Lossing was later redone and 
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signed as Secretary of War and the 


reproduced in his book. He says 
that the truthfulness of his repro- 
duction "was confirmed . . . by a 
picture made ... a few years ago 
from recollections of old people. 
. . . It was placed in my hands 
by Mr. Ralston of the gas-works 
and I was surprised to find such 
a perfect agreement, even in de- 
tail.” 

This all seems very clear and 
authentic—and would seem to be 
a very sound source for a repro- 
duction of the old Fort. The very 
strange thing about all this is that 
Lossing's reproduction of the Fort 
shows three blockhouses while the 
picture he compared it with, pub- 
Jished by Modesitt & Hager in the 
year 1848, shows only two block- 
houses. Yet, Lossing says it was ff 
in “регѓесі agreement even in de- 5 
tail" We know today, it could 
not have been "in perfect agree- $ 
ment even in detail." ë 

It is just such discrepencies as f 
this which make historical re- f 
search the fascinating "detective 
work" that it is. Some reconcilia- 
tion of this strange statement may | 
be able to be made. It is just such 
problems as these which are now 
confronting the William Henry Har- 
rison Trail Commission in its work 
of establishing the exact route of 
Harrison's Army—and its various 
activities—on its march from old 
Fort Knox at Vincennes to the 
Battlefield at Tippecanoe. Harri- 
son's Army built this Fort—and it 
only had two blockhouses; both | 
facing the River, one at the south- 
west corner and one at the north- 
west corner. 
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X Haute w si founded in 1816, the same year that 

Indiana was admitted to the Union. It is the county seat 

of Vigo County, and is located on the east bank of the 

Wabash River. As its name implies, Perre Haute is on 

high ground above the high water mark. In 1828 Terre 

Haute had 579 inhabitants, today the county population 

is 115,000 and 72.000 for the city itself. а 

AREA—26.4 sq. mi. ELEVATION—498 feet 

TEMPERATURE—(Av. Ап )—54.2° | 

LOCATION ... on the western edge of Indiana, at 
the intersection of highways U.S. 40 and U.S. 41 and 1:70., 
Its distance from Chicago is 178 miles: St. Louis, 168 miles; 
Cincinnati, 183 miles?"Louisville. 178 miles. Terre Haute 
ranks high as a ralf -trucking center. 

GOVERMENT . . . Mayor and City Council. 1 

BANKS and SAVINGS & LOANS . .. 4 banks with 
deposits over $261,000.000—8 savings and loan companies 
with assets over $93,000.000. . . 

CHURCHES ... over 188 churches representing all 
denominations. 

CULTURAL...the Terre Haute Symphony opens in 
November. The Swope Art Gallery is known as one of the 
finest in the United States. Early Wheels Museum and the 
Vigo County Historical Museum bring the past to life. 


The Community Theatre of Terre Haute presents plays at | 
the Weldin Talley Memorial Playhouse. Added to these | 


are the Bridge Center, art clubs, garden clubs, and a 
host of other activities. — . ; 

EDUCATION . . . Indiana State University, enroll- 
ment of 13,000 students; Rose-Hulman Institute of Tech- 
nology, enrollment of 1.100 men; St. Mary-of-the-Woods 


College, enrollment of 500 women; and Indiana Vocational- | 


Technical College Region VII. A county wide school sys- 
tem has 3 senior high schools, 7 junior high schools. and 
38 elementary schools. Additionally 7 parochia! schools in- 
cluding one high school. 


INDUSTRY ... diversity is its keynote, ensuring a 


healthy economy. 


LIBRARY .. . Vigo County Library has 5 locations | 


and is planning a new main building, offers over 500,000 
informatiion sources. In addition each of the 3 colleges 
maintains its own library. d 

MEDICAL FACILITIES . . . include two large fully 
accredited hospitals, St. Anthony and Union, each with 
a complete staff of physicians and surgeons, a combined 
capacity of over 600 beds, and both enjoying continual 
remodeling and additions. Katherine Hamilton Mental 
Health Center with a 40-bed capacity. " 

NEWSPAPERS ... 2 dailies and 1 Sunday by the 
Tribune-Star Publishing Co. Inc. One weekly by the 
Spectator Publishing Co. 

RECREATION . . . There are 18 city parks, 5 state 
parks within 60 miles, 3 public swimming pools. several 
lakes for swimming and boating, and 7 area golf courses, 
1 race track on USAC circuit. | 

TRANSPORTATION . . . Highways—U.S. 41, 150, 40; 
Interstate 70; State Roads 42. 46, 63. 

AIRPORTS . , . Hulman Field, Municipal Airport has 
1916 acres and its longest runway is 10.000 feet. The 
Indianapolis Airport is only 70 miles by interstate high- 
way. l private, Sky King Airport, major runway is 3,300 
feet. =- 

RUS SERVICE . .. by Continental Trailways, Grey- 
hound. Bus Lines, Trailways Bus System, and Turner 
Coaches Inc. SA ` 

RAILROADS . .. by Milwaukee Road, Ре 


Central, 
| сала Louisville & Nashville, t х 
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| Hear the Tread of Pioneers 


By John G. Biel Star Dec 


This land, which is now Vigo 
County, was involved in a coloni- 
zation scheme nearly 15 years 
before the Revolutionary War 
and some 45 years before it was 
organized into a county of the 
State of Indiana. The old “sea to 
sea" charters of the original 
English colonies had great value 
—even if that value was only in 
the minds of the colonists. The 
Assembly of Virginia, as early as 
1738, recognized its hinterland— 
in spite of the French claims to 
the contrary — when it estab-| 
lished Augusta County, with the| 
Blue Ridge mountains as е | 
eastern boundary and “the ut. 
most limits of Virginia" as the| 
western and northwestern. There 
was rich land out there just 
waiting to be exploited and there 
were many of the leading men of 
the colonies and of England who 
felt they were just the ones to 
do it. 

In the Library of Congress, 
there is a copy of the Articles of , 
Agreement of the Mississippi | 
Land Company in the handwrit. | 
ing of George Washington. The | 
Mississippi Land Company was 
organized early in the Summer 
of 1763. It was to have 50 mem- 
bers, eventually, but only 38 sub- 
scribed to the original agree- 
ment. Among these men were 
some of the most prominent citi- 
zens of Maryland and Virginia: 
George, Samuel and John Wash- 
ington; the Lees William, 
Thomas, Francis Lightfoot, Rich- 
ard Henry and Arthur; Henry 


| and William Fitzhugh, Presly 


Thornton and Benedict Calvert. 


‚ They appointed an agent— 


- 


Thomas Cumming, of London— 
whose sole duty was to solicit 
for the Mississippi Land Com- 
pany a grant from the crown of 
9.500.000 acres of land on the 
Mississippl River and its tribu- 
taries, the Ohio and the Wabash. 
This area of land not only in- 
cluded all of what was generally 
known as The Illinois Country— 
which included the Wabash 
River valley—but also the west- 
ern portions of the present states 
of Kentucky and Tennessee. 


+ + + 
IN THEIR PETITIONS, there 
was no mention of any advantage 


which might accrue to the mem-: 
we of the enninany hut they 
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carefully enumerated all the ad. 
vantages which would accrue to 
the crown from such a grant, 
stressing particularly commerce 
and defense. They said that “the 
increase of the people, the ex- 
tension of trade and the enlarge- 
ment of the revenue are with 
certainty to be expected, where 
the fertility of the soil, mildness 
of the climate invite emigrants 
(provided they can obtain lands 


on easy terms) to settle апа сш- 
tivate commodities most wanted 
by Great Britain and which will 
bear the charges of a tedious 
navigation, by the high prices 
usually given for them—such as 
hemp, flax, silk, wine, potash, 
cochineal, indigo, iron, etc, by 
which means the Mother Country 
will be supplied with many nec- 
essary materials, that are now | 
purchased of foreigners at a very 
great expense." They also threw 
in an added argument that "by 
conducting a trade useful to the 
Indians on the borders of the 
Mississippi, they will effectually 
prevent the success of that cruel 
policy, which has ever directed 
the French even in time of 
peace, to prevail with the In- 
dians, their neighbors, to lay 


waste the frontiers of Your 
Majestie’s Colonies thereby to. 
prevent their increase.” 

Several other arguments were | 
used, one unique one being that 
the lands now occupied along the 
sea coast were so overpopulated 
and so expensive that it was im- 
possible for the heads of fam- 
ilies to make proper “landed pro- 

ision” for their numerous fam- 

ilies “a circumstance which be- 
gins already to restrain early 
marriage, and therefore speedy 
population.” 

None of these arguments car- 
ried much weight however. In 
October of 1763, the British Mini- | 
stry propounded its western land | 
policy in a proclamation which 
reserved all the land north of! 
Florida and west of the Alle-' 
Ehany Mountains for the use of! 
the Indians. Many of the Ameri- 
cans interpreted this policy as 
being only of a temporary nature 
and made only to attempt to paci- 
fy the Indians. Even George 
Washington, writing to his agent. 


LATE 
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on Sept. 21, 1767, said: "I can 
never look upon that proclama- 
tion in any other light ... than 
as a temporary expedient to quiet 
the minds of the Indians, and 
must fall, of course, in a few 
years, especially when those In- 
lians are consenting to our oc- 
cuying the lands." 
+ + + | 
THE MISSISSIPPI Land Compa- 
ny continued its efforts to obtain 
the grant until 1769 when it was 
finally decided to drop the whole 
matter in view of the present 
attitude and wait for a change in 
the ministry, which, it was hoped, | 
might bring about a change іп; 
the policy. The ministry did | 
change. The Rockingham тілі. | 
Stry, which had been in power 
since July of 1765, resigned and 
the Earl of Chatham was made 
Prime Minister. Lord Shelburne. 
replaced Conway as secretary of 
State. Shelburne was most favor-’| 
able to making grants of land in 
the western country but there 
were many influential members 
of the Board of Trade who were 
not and Shelburne would not 
jeopardize his position by 
promising his active support. 
The Mississippi Land Company | 
made another petition but, by 
this time, there were several 
other Land Companies making 
requests for grants. Finally, in 
October of 1767, Shelburne pre-, 
sented a plan for the establish- | 
ment of three distinct colonies in 
the Northwest. The center one 
was to be "at the Detroit between 
Lakes Erie and Huron"; another 
one was to be "at or near the 
mouth of the Ohio" and the 
third, "in the Illinois Country at 
or near the mouth of the River 
by that name". For a time it 
seemed this plan would receive 


favorable consideration but there 


was entirely too much politics 
involved. Shelburne, who was 
pushing the matters. was relieved 
of his duties, the office of Secre- 
tary of State for the colonies was 
created and Lord Hillsborough 
was appointed to it. This was 
most unfortunate for the cause of 
the Land Companies because 
Lord Hillsborough was definitely 
opposed to  Westérn colonies. 
Shelburne's plan was speedily re- 
jected by the Board of Trade in 
March of 1768, Various efforts 
were made from time to time, to 
try to have the policies changed 
so as to permit the establishment 
of Western colonies but nothing 
was accomplished when the Revo- 
lutionary War came alons and 
put an end to these land schemes : 
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By DOROTHY 7, CLARK 


chants' notices and ads. 


Building Boom Here | 
In Early, Eighties | 


ZH uL 12-22-1943 | 


The TERRE HAUTE SATURDAY EVENING MAIL carried black-bordered headlines оп] 
Sept. 24, 1881, when it related the details of the death of President James A. Garfield. The 
eight pages of this 82-year-old newspaper contained the usual abundance of patent medicine 
| advertisements for every ailment under the sun, as well as column after column of local mer- | 


| 


Editor P. S. Westfall remarked that "so far as building is concerned this is the most pros- 


perous season this city has 
ever had. Residences have 
been erected all over the city 
without num- 
ber, from the 
laborer's cot- : 
| tage to the 
| stately man- | 
sion. 

"A stone 
could scarcely 
be thrown in 
any part of f 
the city with- 
out striking a 
TR E DOROTHY J. CLARK 
of residences erected so far 
have far exceeded the number 
of business houses and many 
citizens have been compelled 
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to put up frame buildings| 
who would have used brick 
had that article not been so, 
scarce,” 2 

The grand opening of the 
Hoberg, Root & Co. at 518! 
and 520 Wabash avenue was 
the talk of the town. Ac- 
cording to the MAIL’S re- 
porter “а curious public has 
watched for many weeks the 
spacious building where the 
veteran builder, Captain 
Hook, with a large force of 
workmen, has been busily еп-;| 
gaged transforming a plain,|; 
somewhat dingy, though ѕиБ-:! | 
stantial апа roomy edificel | 
into a light, airy and elegant 
store room. An immense gold 
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lettered sign at its summit | 
seemed to light up the square 
and curtains with an elabo- 
rate monogram decked win- 
dows filled with immense | 
sheets of glass. 


“А{ ten o'clock Thursday | 
morning the curtains were 
rolled up, displaying the two 
windows filled by elaborate 
pyramids of costly and at- 
tractive merchandise. A 
swarm of ladies hastened | 
across the marble tiling of | 
the handsome, wide vesti- 


bule. The first decoration that 
caught the eye with pleasing 
effect was a score of shield- 
shaped banners, emblazoned 
in gold, marking the: various 
departments. The designer 
and executor of this very ar- 
tistic work should be men- 
tioned as Mr. Alfred Hoberg. 
Up and down the aisles and 
Stairs all day long a pro- 
cession moved of suprprised 
and delighted patrons and 
visitors. 

“Most were surprised by 


| the great extent of the sales- 


room, 40 by 142 feet, with its 

125 stools, hundreds of gas 

jets, and miles of shelving 

and counters. All were high- 

ly delighted by the magnifi- 

cent display of dry goods.” 
Laud New Store. 


The reporter went into 
great detail describing the 


costly furs, satins, damasks, ! 


Parisian suits, iridescent trim- | 
mings at $32 a yard, and 
fleecy California blankets. 


“We passed down the ele- | 


vator from the fourth story, 
where we admired janitor 
Dan Dean’s work bench, hard 
by a pile of cotton-batts; 
walked through the extra 
wholesale room with Mr. 
Frank Fares, looked into each | 
of the three big mirrors in 
the elegant cloak room, won- 
dered at the heaps of cloaks 
to be tried on and fitted by 
Mrs. A. C. Davis and her trio 
of assistants; stopped on the 
delightful landing of the | 
grand stair-case where we 
have a “coup d’ aeil” of the 
whole first floor, presenting 
a beautiful view of the bazaar, 
with its score of salesmen, 
dozen of saleswomen and a 
perfect swarm of cash-boys, 
marshaled under the genial, 
courteous floor-walker, Mr. 
George F. Ripley. We walk 
out past a long case filled 
with silk hose, clocked, deli- | 
cately tinted, cheap at five or 
six dollars a pair; past a gay 


collection of winter hosiery; 
by a pair of kids of Miss 
Frank Durham and emerge 
from a metropolitan store, to 
realize that we are yet in 
Terre Haute, but that the old 
town is booming!” 

Not to be outdone by this 
free advertising, Herz’ Popu- 
lar Bazaar ran a large ad 
announcing that "Mr. Herz 
has returned from New York, 
that his store has been en- 
larged and renovated, and 
that his eastern purchases 
are now arriving, and he is 
prepared for a lively fall 
campaign . . . You all know 
that we yield to no опе... 
that we lead the fancy goods 
and furnishing goods trade, 
as well as the suits, cloaks 
and shaw] trade in this city, 
and we mean to retain our 
position for the coming sea- 
son by the merits of our 
goods and prices." 

The Buckeye Cash Store, at 
the southeast corner of Sixth 
and Main streets, offered the 
best variety and lowest prices 
in colored skirts, black silks, 
velvets and velveteens. They 
featured corsets, shawls, 
cloaks and wraps, stylish and 
cheap, as well as Loom 
Guipure, Chantilla and Span- 
ish laces, passamentries and 
fringes. Their motto was— 
“New goods, good goods, nice 
goods and cheap goods; every 
day at the Buckeye Cash 
Store!” : 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin Billed. 


In other news local resi- 
dents were informed that 
Uucle Tom's Cabin" was 
scheduled for two perform- 
ances at the Opera House, fol- 
lowed · by Herrman, the 
world’s greatest prestidigateur 
and his European specialty 
Co. 
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On the back page of this 
issue of the SATURDAY 
EVENING MAIL was this no- 
tice about "how to get the 
MAIL without money! You 
have a small boy? Let him 
ask your next door neighbor 
to take THE MAIL each 
week. Give him five cents 
and send him to THE MAIL 
office at three o'clock on 
Saturday afternoon. 

“Не will get twó coples of 
THE MAIL for {һе nickel— 
sell one to the neighbor and 
you have your money back. 
The boy will afterwards get 
other subscribers, thus earn- 
ing his own spending money 
and become a little business 
man. Let him give it a trial. 

“THE MAIL'S corps of 
newsboys is mostly made up 
of boys from our best fam- 
ilies who have started in such 
a way as this." 

The Eldredge Sewing Ma- 
chine Office announced its 
removal to “Fisk’s Stone 
Pump Building, 117 South 
Third street, between Ohio 
and Walnut, west side, sec- 
ond door south of Fouts, 
Hunter & Co. Livery Stable. 
W. H. Fisk, Agent." 

Yes, Terre Haute was 
booming downtown over 80 
years ago. Again the state- 
ment about throwing a rock 
and striking a construction in 
progress would be true. АП 
over town, in all directions, 
some house or business build- 
ing is going up or being re- 
modeled. 
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Victorian Handicrafts - 
Enjoying Revival 


By DOROTHY j. CLARK 


Nearly a hundred years have passed since the Rev. Edw 
flowers was published in the Ladies’ Floral Cabinet. Not t 
was new at the time; European ladies. had been doing it lqng before the craft was intro- 


duced to America. 


Rev. Huber's process required a few sim 


fine sand, and a few ounces } 
of stearin, the kind of tallow | 
candle used by  plumbers. 
Further instructions can be 
found in; 
handicraf 
books in our ; 
public li- 
brary. : 


torian pas : 
times, we get . 
used to the 
fact that the 
various prod- s 
ucts were 

used by those Dorothy J. Clark 
arterafters. If they were not 
modeling flowers in wax, or 
even leather, they were dye- 
ing grass. thistles, or leaves, 
or crystallizing them in satu- 
rated solutions of alum. We 
do not know who developed 
and sponsored this fascinat- 
ing hobby that was widely 
practiced in the 1860's. 

There was a bumper crop 
of wax fruit in mid-Victorian 
days. Dining room tables 
were adorned with epergnes | 
piled high with delicately col- 
ored wax apples, grapes, or- 
anges, lemons and peaches. 
Beginning in the 1850's there | 
was considerable literature 
devoted to this subject. 

Made Wax Flowers. 


Countless flowers of wax 
bloomed between 1860 and 
1880 as parlor bouquets in 
shadow boxes or in glass 
domes on mantels, Some were 
“boughten” but most were 
made by the ladies of the 
household during the long 
"winter evenings while Father | 
read the paper or played dom- | 
inoes with a neighborhood | 


crony. 
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Pewter was a craft metal in i 
Japan and China at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. For 
nearly 2,000 years this soft, 
lustrous alloy of lead, tin, 
copper and antimony has been 
in the service of the house- 
wife. Up until the 1830's, 
America had its busy guild of 
pewterers who supplied all 
manner of utensils to those 
who could not afford silver. 
The final blow to the grand 
old trade came when Ameri- 
can potteries took vigorous. 
root in the fertile soil of 
American enterprises. Grand- 
ma would have no more of 
pewter; her heart was won 
by the glitter of flint glass, |? 
the gay decorations of paint- 


ed tipware and china, 
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ard Huber's article on drying 
hat the hobby of drying flowers 


ple essentials: a cigar box, a few pounds of very 


"E^ 


But pewter as an alloy has 
survived and is still produced 
in a form suitable for crafts- 
men and hobbyists. Well. 
Stocked craft stores carry this | 
metal alloy in disks and 
squares of various sizes and 
gauges. А 

Ancient Art Revived. 


During the late 1860's a 
German archeologist un- 


earthed many fragments of 
pottery on the site of ancient 
Troy. As a result of his re- 
search and publications, in- 
terest in the decorative arts 
of the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Egyptians, and the Car- 
thaginians was revived. 

The S. W. Tilton Company 
of Boston, then one of the 
country's chief depots for the 
distribution of hobby materi- 
als, was quick to exploit this 
interest, especially among the 
young ladies of leisure who 
sought an outlet for their, 
often considerable talents. By 
specia] arrangement with the 
professor, the Tilton com- 
pany began to manufacture 
what was called Alber Ware 
in numerous classica] shapes 
of unglazed pottery suitable 
for home decoration. Their 


| catalog listed over 130 dif- 


ferent forms ranging from the 
famous Portland Vase and 
Etruscan mugs to flasks 
from the Cesnola collection. 

However, it was not until 
specimens of the new craft 
were shown at the Philadel- 
phia Centennial that the 
ladies of the Victorian era 
took up the idea and made 
it a fad that lasted until the 
early 1880's. One is still apt 
to come across an occasional 
piece in the few remaining 
attics holding treasures of 
that epoch. 


. Many years have passed 
since the popular Alber War 
was made, but anyone having 
the urge to paint pottery need 
not be discouraged. Between 
1800 and 1915 millions of 
pieces of crockery were made 
in America in a multitude of 
shapes, and many with hints 
of classical form. They can 
be fou n d in second-hand 
shops. antique shops, auctions 
and private sales. They range f 
їп size from the опе-ваПоп. 
Pickle crock to the giant jug, E: 


| 


Used Two Tools. 


Only two tools are needed 
for whittling—a knife, and a 
whitestone to, keep its edge 
Sharp. America's sculptors in 
wood have produced: millions 
of gaily decorated pieces: 
toys for children, decoys for 
hunters, signs for tavern- 
keepers, grotesque figures 
for the carousel, weather- 
vanes, trade signs, and pieces 
for the mantel such as ships 
in bottles. 


Precious, indeed, are the 
relics from this era of the 
American whittler. Specimens 
of this folk art which remain 
bring staggering prices. 

Many people thought the 
leathercraft . of Victorian 
ladies which simulated hand- 
carving on walnut, mahogany 
or rosewood was quite new 
during the late 1860s and 
1870s. The British Museum 
has samples from Egypt that 


date Баам to. 900 RAC. 
teenth-century ladies, oh C z- , 
land busied their figures with; 
this work, imitating clusters 
of round berries and flowers 
with which they decorated 
furniture, plaques and 
frames. Little wonder that 
our own Victorian women 
with their liking for fussy ef- 
fects revived the craft. The 
faded, dusty specimens of this 
once- popular pastime аге 
still to be found adorning 
picture frames, handkercheif 
boxes, bracket shelves and 
parlor lecterns from which 
stern and pious grandfathers 
once read the Sunday morn- 
ing lesson from the family Bi- 
ble. 

This almost forgotten craft 
is not to be confused with 
hand-tooling leather for mak- 
ing billfolds or book covers. 
The work we are concerned 
with here was more three- 
dimensional. . Flowers, leaves 
and grapes were made in the 
manner of waxwork. 

Used Many Materials. 


In addition to the basic raw 
material of leather, thin 
sheepskin, chamois, or even 
discarded kid gloves, the old- 
timers used simple things: 
glue, sizing, gold paint, var- 
nish, oil colors, tacks, wire 
and thread. 

In the last century ladies 
made convincing bunches of 
grapes by simply gluing their 
.Skivers of leather over mar- 
bles, the seams skillfully hid- 
den when the individual 
grapes were assembled into 
a bunch. Some colored their 
flowers, stems and leaves with 
wood stain to make carved 
effects, others gilded them, 
and a few painted them with 
red, blue or green. Colored 
specimens were more often 
used in shadow boxes. At 
least this protection must 
have solved the annoying 
problem of dusting with some- 
thing more than a small 
camel's hair brush. 

Some other early American 
crafts .and hobbies included 
designing and stenciling your 
own wall paper, applying 
Pennsylvania Dutch decora- 
tions to furniture and china, 
painting china and glassware, 
painting tinware, hand-print- 
ing fabric, and the still popu- 
lar Swedish embroidery. 
There is nothing new under 
the sun — just new people 
doing what their ancestors did 
before them. 
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Terre Haute Before 
The Gay Nineties 


a 


2-24-19 63 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


1 know today took shap 
Oe mes D iot the spectacular c 


tion, growth of industry and the rise of big business. 


]t was a time of rapid change. 


Industrialization brought start 


hanges were the growth of popula- 


А ion ent x 
Militis and more leisure, More Amen tans е led to a remarkable growth of cities. The 


The expansion of manufacturing and trade 1 


cities drew many of their peo- > 
ple from the farms. They also 
attracted millions of immi- 
grants from Europe. At the 
end of the century about 14 
per cent of the total popula- 
iton was for- pm 
eign-born. 

Terre Haute : 
had a great 
percentage of 
German - bor 
citizens be- : 
fore  1890.: 
The Terre: 
Haute Jour- 
nal was the 
only German 
newspaper in 
western Indi- 
ana. 

In the Eighties our streets 
were either badly paved or 
not paved at all. Toward the 
end of the century brick. as- 
phalt and macadam pave- 
ments began to replace cob- 
blestones and mud. 

Electric street railways re- 
placed the old horse and mule- 
drawn street cars. Street light- 
ing was improved, and fire 
protection was strengthened 
with hired instead of all vol- 
unteer firemen. 

New comíforts and conven- 
jences appeared before the 
advent of the Gay Nineties. 
Gas and even electric lighting 
was replacing kerosene lamps. 
Hot-air furnaces were placing 
the heating stoves. Telephones 
were found in many homes. 

More Leisure for Ladies. 


Women had so much more 
leisure time due to sewing 
machines, commercial laun- 
dries and bakeries that by 
1890 there were so many 
women's clubs that a national 
organization — the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs 
was formed to link them to- 


gether. 


Dorothy J. Clark 


| 
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Increased leisure time | 
caused the amusement 
business to expand. In the 
Nineties the variety, or vaude- 
ville, show with its succession 
of songs, dances, acrobatic 
stunts, trained animal acts, 
and the like, became very 
popular. Musical plays and 
operettas also drew large au- 
diences. There were about 40 
or more different circuses 
touring the United States 
then. 

The amusement park was 
popular for holiday outings. 
Most such parks were spon- 
sored by trolley car compa- 
nies (as was Harrison Park 
located just north of Collett 
Park and the one on top of 
Butternut Hill east of the 
city). 
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Bicycling became such a 
popular fad that by 1893 a 
million bicycles were іп use. 

By 1850 the classical style 
of architecture had gone out 
of fashion. More elaborate 
styles came in. Buildings were 
decorated with turrets, pin- 


e in the 35 years between Appomattox and 1900. \| nacles, gables and all sorts of 
|: ornamental 


gewgaws, Even 


| business structures, such as 


railroad stations and stores, 


were often decorated without 
regard for their purpose. 
Local Examples. 


Many examples of just this 
type of architecture are to be 
found in an 1889 publication 
Terre Haute Illustrated. In 
this nine-part local product 
are to be found illustrations 
of eight churches, ten public 
buildings, six schools, two 
orphanages, one old ladies 
home, two industries and six- 
teen residences, 

St. Stephen’s Lutheran, 
Centenary Methodist and 


Central Presbyterian look | 


very much as they did in 
1889. The other four have 
been replaced or moved to 
new locations. The old Uni- 
versalist Church at 119 North 
Eighth is now part of Down- 
town Chevrolet. The Con- 
gregational Church was where 
the Deming Hotel now stands 
at the southeast corner of 
Sixth and Cherry streets. Di- 
rectly across the intersection 
stood the First Baptist Church 
on the northwest corner where 
the new parking lot is now. 
St. Patrick's Church in 1889 
was about eight years old, 
located on the southeast cor- 


ner of Thirteenth and Poplar й 
streets. This church was built {i 


at a cost of $22,000. 


The public buildings shown Ẹ 


in this 1889 publication were: 
Naylor's Opera House on the 
northeast corner of Fourth 
and Wabash; the City Market 
on the northwest corner of 


Fourth and Walnut; the Dem- 8 
ing Block at the northeast { 


corner of Sixth and Wabash; 
St. Anthony Hospital at its 
present site; the National 


House on the southwest corner f 


of Sixth and Wabash; the 


County Jail at the northeast j 


corner of Water and Ohio; 
the McKeen Block 644 to 682 
Wabash; the Government 


Building or Post Office at Él 


Seventh and Cherry (but the 
building before this present 
one); Fire Department Head- 
quarters, still at 28 South 


Ninth, and the Terre Haute Ё 
House on its present site (but E 


the building before this one). 


Schools of the Days. 


The schools shown in this 
book were: Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, when it was still at 
Thirteenth and Locust (what 
we know now as Gerstmeyer 
High School); the Terre 
Haute High School at 211 
South Seventh (now known as 
Wiley); St. Benedict's Ger- 
man Catholic School, stil] in 
its present location; City 
School No. 3 at 930 South 
Third, the abandoned Craw- 
ford School which has disap- 
peared in the slum clearance 
project; Coates College at 429 
Osborne, which was estab- 
lished in 1885 and enjoyed a 
brief but brilliant career, and 
Indiana State Normal College, 
Mlooking very diffcrent from 
our present view of the rapid- 
y expanding campus. 


e. 


Our two orphanages of 
1889 are both gone. St. Ann’s 
Orphan Asylum for girls at 
the northeast corner of Thir- 
teenth and Fifth Avenue has 
disappeared. Rose Orphan’s 
Home at the northeast cor- 
ner of Twenty-fifth and the 
National Road is now a home 
for elderly people. 


The Home for Old Ladies 
at 1016 North Sixth is now 
known as the Dowling Home. 


For some reason only two 
of our industries were shown, 
probably because ‘of their 
owners willingness to heip 
sponsor the publication. They 
were: Clift, William & Co. 
l| Works and the Phoenix Foun- 
агу. 

Five Homes Pictured. 


Most of the residences 
were either brand new or 
owned Бу the above-men- 
tioned sponsors. They includ- 
ed the homes of Harry J. 
Baker at 1100 South Sixth 
Edward Gilbert, vice-presi- 
dent of treasurer of the Phoe- 
nix Foundry, 23 Gilbert Place; 
Frank McKeen, 655 Cherry; 
H. H. Boudinot, U. C. Com- 
“А misioner; Theodore Hudnut, 
627 Cherry; William Arm- 
«strong, northeast corner Cen- 
M ter and Sycamore; Robert 
Andrew, .1434 Chestnut; Col. 
4R. W. Thompson, 1214 South 
4Sixth; Crawford Fairbanks, 
4402 South Sixth; Wm. R. Mc- 
3 Кееп, 221 South Sixth; A. J. 
Crawford, 405 South Sixth; 
il David W. Henry, 1200 South 
Sixth; John N. Whonhart, 
1101 South Seventh; Jacob A. 
Parker, 903 South Sixth; A. 
Arnold, 330 South Sixth, and 
James P. Crawford, 709 South 
| Sixth. 

How, many of these fine 
residences of 74 years ago 
are stil! in existence? These 
were the showplaces of 1889 
_-here in Terre Haute when 
Jacob C. Kolsem was mayor 
and Benjamin Harrison was 
President of the U. S. 


| 


